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^uii itum virhitem ampUeiiiwr xp$am. 



Pramia ii toUoB? JU V. Sat. 10. v. 141 



For who woa'd virtue for herself regard. 
Or wed, without the portion of reward ? 



DRYDEN. 



It is usual with polemical writers to object ill d^. 
signs to their adversaries. This turns their argu- 
ments into satire, which, instead of shewing an 
error in the understanding, tends only to expose the 
morals of those they write against. I shall not 
act after this manner with respect to the free- 
thinkers. Virtue, and the happiness of society, 
are the great ends, which all men ought to promote ; 
and some of that sect would be thought to have at 
heart above the rest of mankind. But supposing 
those who make that profession to carry on a good 
design in the simplicity of their hearts, and ac« 
cording to their best knowledge, yet it is much to 
be feared, those well-meaning souis^ while they en* 
deavoured to recommend virtue, have in reality 
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been advancing the interests of vice ; which, as I 
take to proceed from their ignorance of human na- 
ture, we may hope, wlien they become sensible of 
their mistake, they will, in consequence of that 
beneficent principle they pretend to act upon, re- 
form their practice for the future. 

The sages, whom I have in my eye, speak of 
virtue as the most amiable thing in the world ; but 
at the same time that they extol her beauty, they 
lake care to lessen her portion. Such innocent 
creatures are they, and so great strangers to the 
world, that they think this a likely method to in- 
crease the number of her admirers. 

Virtue has in herself the most engaging charms ; 
and Christianity, as it places her in the strongest 
light, and adorned with all her native attractions, 
IBO it kindles a new fire in the soul, by adding to 
them the unutterable rewards which attend her 
votaries in an eternal state. Or if there are men 
of a saturnine and heavy complexion, who are not 
easily lifted up by hope, there is the prospect of 
everlasting punishments to agitate their souls, and 
frighten them into the practice of virtue, and an 
aversion from vice. 

Whereas your sober free-thinkers tell you, that 
virtue indeed is beautiful, and vice deformed ; the 
former deserves your love, and the latter your ab- 
horrence ; but then it is for their own sake, or on 
account of the good and evil which immediately at- 
tend them, and are inseparable from their respec- 
tive natures. As for the immortality of the soul, 
or eternal punishments and rewards, those are 
openly ridiculed, or rendered suspicious by the 
most sly and laboured artifice. 

I will not say, these men act treacherously in the 
cause of virtue ; but will any one deny> that they 
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act foolishly, who pretend to advance the interest 
of it by destroying or weakening the strongest mo« 
tives to ity which are accommodated to all capa- 
cities, and fitted to work on all dispositions, and 
enforcing those alone which can affect only a ge* 
nerous and exalted mind. 

Surely they must be destitute of passion them- 
selves, and unacquainted with the force it hath on 
the minds of others, who can imagine that the 
mere beauty of fortitude, temperance, and justice, 
is sufficient to sustain the mind of man in a severe 
course of self-denial against all the temptations of 
present profit, and sensuality. 

It is my opinion that free-thinkers should be. 
treated as a set of poor ignorant creatures, that 
have not sense to discover the excellency of reli- 
gion ; it being evident those men are no witches, 
nor likely to be guilty of any deep design, who 
proclaim aloud to the world, that they have less 
motives to honesty than the rest of Uieir fellow 
subjects, who have all the inducements to the ex- 
ercise of any virtue which a free-thinker can pos- 
sibly have ; and besides that, the expectation of 
never-ending happiness, or misery, as the conse- 
quence of their choice. 

Are not men actuated by their passions? and 
are not hope and fear the most powerful of our 
passions? and are there any objects which can 
rouse and awaken our hopes and fears, like those 
prospects that warm and penetrate the heart of a 
Christian, but are not regarded by a free-thinker ? 

It is not only a clear point, that a Christian 
breaks though stronger engagements whenever he 
surrenders himself to commit a criminal action, 
and is stung with a sharper remorse after it, than 
a free-thinker ; but it should even seem that a man 

b3 
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ivho believes no future state, would act a foolish 
part in being thoroughly honest. For what reason 
is there why such a one should postpone his own 
private interest, or pleasure, to the doing his duty ? 
If a Christian foregoes some present advantage for 
the sake of his conscience, he acts accountably, 
because it is with the view of gaining some greater 
future good : but he that, having no such view, 
should yet conscientiously deny himself a present 
good in any incident where he may save appear- 
ances, is altogether as stupid as he that would 
trust him at such a juncture. 

It will, perhaps, be said, that virtue is her own 
reward, that a natural gratification attends good 
actions, which is alone sujfficient to excite men to 
the performance of them. But although there is 
nothing more lovely than virtue, and the practice 
of it is the surest way to solid natural happiness, 
even in this life ; yet titles, estates, and fantastical 
pleasures, are more ardently sought after by most 
men, than the natural gratifications of a' reasonable 
mind; and it cannot be denied, that virtue and in- 
nocence are not always the readiest methods to 
attain that sort of happiness. Besides, the fumes 
of passion must be allayed, and reason must burn 
brighter than ordinary, to enable men to see and 
relish all the native beauties and delights of a vir- 
tuous life. And though we should grant our free- 
thinkers to be a set of refined spirits, capable only 
of being enamoured of virtue, yet what would be- 
come of the bulk of mankind who have gross un- 
derstandings, but lively senses, and strong passions ? 
What a deluge of lust, and fraud, and violence, 
would in a little time overflow the whole nation, if 
these wise advocates for morality were universally 
hearkened to ! Lastly, opportunities do sometimes 
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ofTer^ in which a man may wickedly make his for- 
tune, or indulge a pleasure, Widiout fear of tem- 
poral damage, either in reputation, health or for- 
tune. In such cases what.jrestraint do they lie 
under who have no regards beyond the grave ; the 
inward compunctions of a wicked, as well as the 
joys of an upright mind, being grafted on the sense 
of another state ? 

The thought, ' that our existence terminates with 
this life,' doth naturally check the soul in any 
generous pursuit, contract her views, and fix them 
on temporary and selfish ends. It dethrones the 
reason, extinguishes all noble and heroic senti- 
ments, and subjects the mind to the slavery of 
every present passion. The wise heathens of anti- 
quity were not igpiorant of this : hence they endea- 
voured by fables, and conjectures, and the ghm-^ 
merings of nature; to possess the minds of men 
with the behef of a future state, which has been 
since brought to light by the gospel, and is now 
most inconsistently decried by a few weak men, 
"who would have us believe that they promote rir* 
tue, by turning religion into ridicule. 

.- /- 
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iiuid mentem traxUse polo, quid jm^uit dUum 
£rexi88e caput? pecudwn it more peremmt. CLAUD* 

What profits us, that we from heaven derive 
A soul immortal, and with looks erect 
Survey the stars-, if, like the brutal kind, 
We follow where our passions- lead the way? 

J WAS considering last night, when I could not 
sleep, how noble a part of the creation man was 
designed to be, and how distinguished in all his ac- 
tions above other earthly creatures. From whence 
I fell to take a view of the change and cortuptioh 
which he has introduced into his own condition, the 
groveling appetites, the mean characters of sense, 
and wild courses of passions, that cast him from 
the degree in which Providence had placed him ; 
the debasing himself with qualifications not his 
own ; and his degenerating into a lower sphere of 
action. This inspired me with a mixture of con- 
tempt and anger ; which, however, was net so vio- 
lent as to hinder the return of sleep, but grew 
confused as that came upon me, and made me 
enctttiy reflections with giving mankind the oppro- 
brious names of inconsiderate, mad, and foolish. 

Here, methought, where my waking reason left 
the subject, my fancy pursued it in a dream; and 
I imagined myself in a loud soliloquy of passion, 
railing at my species, and walking hard to get rid 
of the company I despised; when two men, who 
had overheard me, made up oa either hand. 
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These I observed had many features in common 
which might occasion the mistake of one for the 
other in those to whom they appear single ; but I, 
who saw them together, could easily perceive, that 
though there was an air of severity in each, it was 
tempered with a natural sweetness in the one, and 
by turns constrained or ruffled by the designs of 
malice in the other. 

I was at a loss to know the reason of their join- 
ihg me so briskly: when he, whose appearance 
displeased me most, thus addressed his companion : 
'Pray, brother, let me alone, and we shall imme* 
diately see him transformed into a tyger.* This 
struck me with horror, which the other perceived* 
and, pitying my disorder, bid me be of good cou* 
rage, for though I had been savage in my treatmeni 
of mankind (whom I should rather reform than 
rail against,) he would, however, endeavour to res- 
cue me from my danger. At this I looked a little 
more chearful, and while I testified my resignation 
to him, we saw the angry brother fling away from 
us in a passion for his disappointment. Beinff now 
left to my friend, I went back with him at his desire, 
that I might know the meaning of those words which 
had so ai&ighted me. 

As we went along, ' To inform you,* says he, 
' with whom you have this adventure, my name is 
Reproof, and his Reproach, both bom of the same 
mother ; but of different fathers. Truth . is our 
common parent. Friendship, who saw her, fell in 
love with her, and she being pleased with him, he 
begat me upon her; but, a while after. Enmity 
lying in ambush for her, became the father of him 
whom you saw along with me. The temper of our 
mother inclines us to the same sort of business, the 
informing mankind of their faults ; bi^t the different 
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complexions of our fathers make us differ in our 
designs and company. I have a natural benevo- 
lence in my mind which engages me with friends ; 
and he a natural impestuosity in bis> which casts 
him among enemies/ 

As he thus discoursed^ we came to a place where 
there were three entrances into as many several 
walks^ which lay aside of one another. We passed 
into ^e middlemost, a plain straight regular Walk, 
set with trees; which added to the beauty of the 
place, but did not so close their boughs over head 
as to exclude the light from it. Here as we walked 
I was made to observe, how the road on one hand 
was full of rocks and precipices, over which Re- 
proach (who had already gotten thither) was furi- 
ously driving unhappy wretches: the other side 
was all laid out in gardens of gaudy tulips, amongst 
whose leaves the serpents wreathed, and at the end 
of every grassy waUt the inchantress Flattery was 
weaving bowers to lull souls asleep in. We conti- 
nued still walking on the middle way, until we 
arrived at a building in which it terminated. This 
was formerly erected by Truth for a watch-tower, 
from whence she took a view of the earth, and, as 
she saw occasion; sent out Reproof, or even Re- 
proach, for our reformation. Over the door I 
took notice that a face was carved with a heart 
upon the lips of it, and presently called to mind 
that this was the ancients' emblem of sincerity. 
In the entrance I met with Freedom of Speech and 
Complaisance, who had for a long time looked 
upon one another as enemies; but Reproof has so 
happily brought them together, that they now act 
as mends and fellow agents in the same family. 
Before I ascended the stairs, I had my eyes purified 
by a water which made me see extremely clear; 
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and I think they said it sprung in t pit, from 
whence (as Democritus had reported) thej formerly 
had hrought up Truth, who had hid hmelf in it. 
I was then admitted to the upper chamber of proa- 
pect, which was called the Knowledge of Mankind : 
here the window was no sooner opened, but I per- 
ceived the clouds to roll off ana part before mt, 
aod a scene of all the variety of the world pre- 
sented itself. 

But how different was mankind in this Tiew from 
what it used to appear ! Methought the very sh^pe 
of most of them was lost ; some had the heads of 
dogs, others of apes or parrots, aqd, in shorty 
wherever any one took upon him the inferior and 
unworthy qualities of other creatures, the change 
of his soul became visible in his countenance. 
The strutting pride of him who is endued with bru- 
tality instead of courage, made his face shoot out 
into the form of a horse's; his eyes became pro- 
miqent, his nostrils widened, and his wig untying 
flowed down on one side of his neck in a waving 
mane. The talkativeness of those who love the 
itf-nature of conversation made them turn into as- 
semblies of geese, their lips hardened to bills by 
external using, they gabbled for diversion, they 
hissed in scandal, and their ruffles faUing back on 
their arms, a succession of httle feathers appeared, 
which formed wings for them to flutter with from 
one visit to another. The envious and malicious 
lay on the ground with the heads of different sorts 
of serpents ; atid not endeavouring to erect them- 
selves, but meditating mischief to others, they 
sucked the poison of the earth, sharpened their 
tongues to stings upon the stones, and rolled their 
trains unperceivably beneath their habits. The 
hypocritical oppressors wore the face of crocodiles : 
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their mouths were instruments of cruelty, their 
eyes of deceit; they committed wickedness, and 
bemoaned that there should be so much of it in the 
world ; they devoured the unwary and wept over 
the remains of them. The covetous had so hooked 
and worn their fingers by counting interests upon 
interests, that they were converted to the claws of 
harpies, and these they still were stretching out for 
more, yet still seemed unsatisfied with their acqui- 
sitions. The sharpers had the looks of camelions ; 
they every minute changed their appearance, and 
fed on swarms of flies which fell as so many cullies 
amongst them. The bully seemed a dunghill cock : ' 
he crested well and bore his comb aloft ; he was 
beaten by almost every one, yet still sung for tri-' 
umph ; and oi^y the mean coward prickal up his 
ears c^ a hare to fly before him. Critics were 
turned into cats, whose pleasure and grumbling go 
together. Fops were apes in embroidered jackets. 
FuLtterers were curled spanieb, fawning and crouch- 
ing. The crafty had the face of a fox, the slothful 
of an ass, the eruel of a wolf, the ill-bred of a 
bear, the leachers were goats, and the gluttons 
swine. Drunkenness was the only vice that did 
not change the face of its professors into that of 
another creature ; but this I took to be far from a 
privilege, for these two reasons; because it suffi- 
ciently deforms them of itself, and because none of 
the lower rank of beings is guilty of so foolish an 
intemperance. 

As I was taking a view of these representations 
of things without any more order than is usual in a 
dream, or in the confusion of the world itself, I 
perceived t concern within me for what I saw. My 
eyea began to moisten, as if the virtue of that water 
with w&eb they were purified was lost for a time« 
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by their being touched with that which arose from 
passion. The clouds immediately began to gather 
again^ and close from either hand upon tl^e pros- 
pect I then turned towards my guide, who ad- 
dressed himself to me alter this manner: ' You 
have seen the condition of mankind when it de- 
scends from its dignity ; now therefore guiurd your* 
self from th>t degeneracy by a modest greatness of 
spirit on one side, and a conscious shame on the 
other. Endeavour also with a generosity of good- 
ness to make your friends aware of it; let them 
know what defects you perceive are growing upon 
them ; handle the matter as you see reason, either 
with the airs of severe or humourous affection; 
sometimes plainly describing the degeneracy in its 
full proper colours, or at other times letting them 
I know, that, if they proceed as they have beg^, you 
i giye them to such a day, or so many months, to 
turn bears, wolves, or foxes, &c. Neithef neglect 
yoqr more remote acquaintance, where you see any 
worthy and susceptible of admonition. Eacpote 
the beasts whose quaUties you see them putting on^ 
where you have no mind to engage with their per- 
sons. Thepossibility of their applying this is very 
obvious. The Egyptians saw it so cleany, that they 
made the pictures of animals explain th^ir minds to 
one another instead of writing ; and, indeed, it is 
hardly to be missed, since Muyp took them out 
of their mute condition, and taught them to qpeak 
for themselves with relation to the actions of man* 
kind/ 

My guide had thus concluded, and I was pro* 
mising to write down what was shewn me for the 
service of the world, when I was awakened b^f a 
zealous old. servant of mine, who brought me the 
Examiner, and. told me with looks full of concern, 
1 he was afraid I was in it again. 
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Qu&m muUa inyusta ae prtnaftmii marihus ! • 

TER. Heaut. Act. iv. Sc. 

How many uiyust and wrong things are authorised by custon 

It is of no small concern to me, that the interes 
of virtue are supplanted hy common custom an 
regard for indifferent things. Thus mode an 
fashion defend the most absurd and unjust proceec 
ingSy and nohody is out of countenance for doi 
what every hody practises^ though at the same ti 
there is no. one who is not convinced in his ow 
judgment of the errors in which he goes on with 
multitude. My correspondent, who writes me u 
fdlowing letter, has put together a great man 
points which would deserve serious consideratioi 
as. much as things which at first appearance bear 
weightier aspect. He recites almost all the litt] 
arts that are used in the way to matrimony, by th 
parents of young women. There is nothing moi 
common than for people, who have good and woi 
thy characters, to run, without respect to t \ 

of gratitude, into the most exorbitant deman lo 
their children, upon no other foundation than i 
which should incline them to the quite contrary 
the unreserved affection of the lover. I shall a 
this time, by inserting my correspondent's lettej 
lay such offences before all parents and daughter 
respectively, and reserve the particular inttanec 
te be considered in future precautions. 
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' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

'SIR, 

' I HAYB for tome time retired mvielf 

m town and business to a little seat, wnere 

pleasa champain country, good roads, and 

air, tempt me often abroad ; and being 

.e n, have contracted more aci|naintance 

«<i xable to my years, or agreeable to the 

Dtio <^ retirement I brought down with me 

r. Among others, I have a young neighbour, 

y erday, imparted to me the history of an 

me amour, which has been carried on a 

£ time with a great deal of love on hb 

. (as he says he has been made to believe) 

u I ling very unlike aversion on the young 

's. aui so matters have been contrived, that 

o never get to know her mind thoroughly. 

was first acquainted with her, he might be 

;u te with her as other people ; but since he 

declared his passion, he has never been ad« 

wait upon her, or to see her, other than 

nu • If he went to her father's house, and 

ea lO visit her, she was either to be sick or 

of the way, and nobody would come near him 

cwo hours, and then he should be received as if 

had committed some strange offence. If he 

. her father's leave to visit her, the old gen- 

n was mute. If he put it negatively, and 

i if he refused it, the father would answer 

a smile, " No, I do not say so neither.'' If 

r talked of the fortune, he had considered his 

istances, and it every day diminished* If the 

nts came into debate, he had considered 

e y< gentleman's estate, and daily increased 

VOL. XVII. c 
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his expectations. If the mother was coi 
she was . mightily for the match> but a 
strangely to shew her cunning in perplexin 
ters. It went off seemingly several times^ 1 
young neighbour's passion was such that i1 
revived upon the least encouragement given 
but tired out with writing (the only liberty ) 
him)^ and receiving answers at cros^ pv 
destitute of all hopes, he at length wrote a 
adieu ; but it was very unfortunately tim 
soon after he had the long wished-for oppo 
of finding her at a distance from her parents, 
with the joyful news, in heat of passion, i 
to do any thing rather than leave her, d 
comes post, directly to the house where si 
without any preparatory intercession after tl 
vocation of an adieu. She, in a premeditat 
ger to shew her resentment, refused to se 
He in a kind of fond phrenzy, absent from I 
and exasperated into rage, cursed her he 
but returning to himself, was all confusio 
pentance, and submission. But in vain; tl 
continued inexorable, and so the afi^ir endc 
manner that renders them very unlikely < 
meet again. Through the pursuit of the 
story (whereof I give but a short abstrac 
young neighbour appeared so touched, ai 
covered such certain marks of unfeigned lov 
I cannot but be heartily sorry for them both, 
he was gone, I sat down immediately to my i 
to give you the account, whose business, as a 
dian, it is to tell your wards what is to be a 
as weU as what is fit to be done. And I 1 
propose, that you will, upon this occasion, 
your instructions to all sorts of people conce 
titties of Uiis nature, (which of aU others d 
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nearly Goncem human life) mch as padrents, daugh- 
ters» loversy and confidents of both sexes. I desire 
leave to observe, that the mistakes in this courtship 
(which might otherwise probably have succeeded 
happily) seem chiefly these four, viz. 

' I. The father's close equivocal management, ao 
as always to keep a reservation to use upon occasion, 
when he found himself pressed. 

'2, The mother's afiecting to appear extremely 
artful. 

' 3. A notion in the daughter (who is a lady ^ 
lingular good sense and virtue) that no man can lofe 
her as he ought, who can deny any thing her parents 
demand. 

'4. Canyingon the afiair by letters and cohfi- 
dants, witlu>ttt sufficient interviews. 

'I think you cannot fail obUging many in the 
world, besides my young neighbor and me, if you 
please to give your thoughts upon treaties of thk 
nature, wherein all the nobility and gentry of this 
nation (in the unfortunate method marriages are 
at present in) come at one time or other unav6id- 
mf to be engi^^ed ; especially it is my humble re- 
<{Qest, you will be particular in speaking to die fol- 
kming points, to wit, 

*\, Whether honourable love ought to be men- 
tioned first to the young lady, or her parents ? 

'2. If to the young lady first, whether a man is 
obliged to comply with all the parents demand 
aftenrards, under pain of breaking ofi^ dishonour- 
ably ? 

' 3L If to the parents first, whether the lover may 
insffit Qponwhat the father pretends to give, and 
II refuse to make such settlement as must incapacitate 
\\ bim for any thing afterwards ; without just imputa- 
t| tioD of being Mercenary, or putting a slight upon 

c 2 
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the lady, by entertaining views upon the con 
gency of her death ? 

' 4. What instructions a mother ought. to gii 
her daughter upon such occasions, and what the ol 
lady's part properly i» in such treaties, her husba 
being alive ? 

' 5. How far a young lady is in duty obi \ 
observe her mother s directions, and not to ««.ce 
any letters or messages without her knowledge ? 

' €. How far a daughter is obliged to exert tl 
power she has over her lover> for the ease and ai 
▼antage of her father and his family ; and how 
she may consult and endeavour the interest of ti 
family she is to marry into? 

* 7. How far letters and confidants of both d 
may regularly be employed^ and wherein they ; 
improper ? 

' 8. When a young lady's pen is employed abi 
settlements, fortunes, or the like, whether it be i 
afiront to give die same answers as if it had been : 
the hand-writing of those that instructed her. 

' Lastly, be pleased at your leisure to cor 
that too common way among fathers, of pul i 
in the world, that they will give their d« ruve 
twice the fortune they really intend, and toe; 
drawing yxmng srentlenlen, whose estates are om 
in debt, into a dilemma, either of crossing a fi: 
indination, contracted by a long habit of tfa c 
upon the same person, and so being miserable 
way ; or else beginning the world under a 1 
they can never get quit of. 

'' Thus, f(age sir, have I laid befcnre you all : 
does at present occur to me on the important i 
ject of marriage ; but before I seal up my epi 
I must desire you farther to consider, how 
trsaties of this sort come uoder the head of 1 i 
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and sa^e-; and whether you cannot find out mea- 
nirea to have the whole transacted in fairer and 
more ^)en market than at present. How would it 
become you te put the laws in execution against 
forestaflers, who take the young things of each sex 
before they are exposed to an honest sale, or the 
wmth or imperfection of the purchase is thorough- 
ly considered? 

' We mightily want a demand for women in these 
parts. 

I am, sagacious Sir, 

Your most obedient and 

most humble servant, 

T. L. 



N"58. MONDAY, MAY 18, 1713: 



Nm aiU, ud ioH genUmm u ertdere immio, lucah* 
Kot for hinflelf, bnt for the world, he Uvea* 

A pvBLic spirit is so great and amiable a character, 
timt most pe<^le pretend to it, and perhaps think 
they have it in the most ordinary occurrences of life* 
Mrs. Cornelia Lizard buys abundance of romances 
for the encouragement of learning ; and Mrs. An- 
nabdla squanders away her money ia buying fine 
dothes, because it sets a great many poor people at 
work. I know a gentleman, who drinks vast quan-< 
titiea of ale and October to encourage our own ma- 
nufactures 3 and another who takes his three bottles of 

c3 
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French claret every nighty because it brings a gn 
custom to the crown. 

I have been led into this chat, by readii » 
letters upon my paper of Thursday was » — n 
Having there acquainted the world, that I oave 
by long contemplation and philosophy, attained t 
so great a strength of fancy, as to believe ever 
thing to be my own, which other people p 
only for ostentation; it seems that some pers4 
have taken it in their heads, that they are pabm 
benefactors to the world, while they are only in 
dulging their own ambition, or infirmities. M] 
first letter is from an ingenious author, who 
great friend to his country, because he ( g 
neither victuals nor clothes any other way. 

' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

* SIB, 

Of all the precautions, with which y 
have instructed the world, I like that best, wluci] 
is upon natural and fantastical pleasure, because 
falls in very much with my own way of thinl ; 
As you receive real delight from what creates onij 
imaginary satisfactions in others ; so do I raise tc 
myself all the conveniences of life by amusing th< 
fancy of the world. I am, in a word, a membei 
of that numerous tribe, who write for their dail) 
bread. I flourish in a dearth of foreign news: 
and though I do not pretend to the spleen, I an 
never so well as in the time of a westerly wind 
When it blows from that auspicious point, I raise 
to myself contributions from the British isle, b]f 
affrighting my superstitious countrymen with print- 
ed relations of murdec^ ^irits, prodigiet» or mon- 
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ifeeri. According as my necessities suggest to me^ 
I hereby provide for my being. The last summer 
I paid a large debt for brandy and tobacco, by a 
wonderfol description of a fiery dragon, and lived 
forten days together upon a whale and a mermaid. 
When winter draws near, I generally conjure up 
ny qnrits, and have my apparitions ready against 
long dariL evenings. From November last till Ja- 
nuary, I lived soldy upon murders; and have, since 
fliat time, had a comfortable subsistence from a 
league and a famine. I made the Pope pay for 
my beef and mutton last Lent, out of pure spite to 
the Romish religion ; and at present my good friend 
the king of Sweden finds me in clean linen, and the 
Mufti gets me credit at the tavern. 

' Tlie astonishing accounts that I record, I 
usually enliven with wooden cuts, and the like pal- 
try embellishments. They administer to the curio- 
ii^ of my fellow-subjects, and not only advance 
rdigion and virtue, but take restless spirits off from 
meddling with the public affairs. I therefore can* 
not think myself an useless burden upon earth ; and 
ttat I may still do the more good in my generation^. 
I shall ffive the world, in a short time, an history 
of my life, studies, maxims, and atchievements, 
prorided my bookseller advances a round sum for 

my copy. ^ ^. 

' I am. Sir, yours. 

The second is from an old friend of mine in^ the. 
country, who fancies that he is perpetually doing 
ffoo4» oecause he cannot live without drinking. 

' Old Iron, 

' We take thy papers in at the Bowl- 
kig-Gre^, wl^e th^ country gentlemen meet every 
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Tuesday^ and we look upon thee as a- comical dog 
Sir Harry was haeely pleased at thy fancy of grow* 
ing rich at other toliks cost ; and for my own part ] 
like my own way of life the better since I find I di 
my neighbours as much good as myself. I non 
smoke my pipe with the greater pleasure^ becauw 
my wife says> she likes it well enough at seconc 
hand? and drink stale beer the more hardily, be^ 
cause unless I will> nobody ^Ise does. I design t( 
stand for our borough the next election, on purp 
to make the squire on the other side, tap lustily 
the good of our town ; and have some thoughts o: 
trying to get knighted, because our neighbours take 
a pride in saying, they have been with Sir such i 
•ne. 

* I have a pack of pure slow hounds against thov 
comest into the coiintry, and Nanny my fat dec 
shall bleed when we have thee at Hawthom-halL 
Pr'ythee do not keep staring at gilt coaches, and 
stealing necklaces and trinkets from pe(^k witfa 
thy looks. Take my word for it, a gallon of n^ 
October will do thee more good than all thou canst 
fet by fine sights at London, which I will engage 
thou may'st put in the shine* of thine eye, 

I am. Old Iron, 

thine to command, 

Nic. Hawthokn. 



The third is from a lady who is going to ruin 
family by coaches and liveries, purely out of < 
passion to us poor people that cannot go to the p 
•f them. 
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' I AM a lady of birth and fortune^ 
but never knew^ until last Thursday, that the 
apiendoor of my equipage was so beneificial to my 
country. I will not deny that I have drest for 
fonie years out of the pride of my heart ; but am 
very glad that you have so far settled my con- 
science in that particular, that I can now look upon 
my vanities as so many virtues. Since I am satis- 
iiMi that my person and g^rb give pleasure to my 
fdbw-creatures, I shall liot think me three hours 
business I usually attend at my toilette, below the 
dignity of a rational souL I am content to suffer 
great torment from my stays, that my shape may 
appear graceful to the eyes of others ; and often 
mortify myself with fasting, rather than my fatness 
AoM give distaste to any man in England. 

' I am making up a rich brocade tor the benefit 
cf mankind, and design, in a little time, to treat 
the town with a thousand pounds worth of jewels. 
I have ordered my chariot to be new painted for 
your use, and ue world's; and have prevailed 
upon my husband to present you with a pair of fine 
loanders mares, by driving them every evening 
round the ring. Gay pendants for my ears, a costly 
eross^ for my neck, a diamond of the best water for 
my finger, shall be purchased at any rate to enrich 
you; and I am resolved to be a patriot in every 
limb. My husband will not scruple to oblige me in 
these trifles, since I have persuaded him from your 
sdiemcy that pin money is only so much set apart 
for charitable uses. You see, sir, how expensive 
you are to me, and I hope you will esteem me ac- 
<;ordin^y ; especially when I assure you that I am, 
as far as you can see me. 

Entirely yours, Cleora.' 
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Sie honor et nomen divinis vaHhui atque 

C4Knmnibu8 venit hor. Aw. Poct.ver. 409. 

So ancient if the pedigree of versei 

And 80 divine a poet's function. boscommon* 

The tragedy of Cato has increased the number o 
my correspondents, but none of them can take i 
ill, that I give the preference to the letters whi 
come from a learned body, and which on this occa 
sion may not improperly be termed the Plausui 
Academici. The first is from my lady Lizard'i 
youngest son, who, (as I mentioned in a forme! 
precaution) is fellow of All-souls, and applies him: 
•elf to the study of divinity. 

' SIR, 

* I RETURN you thanks for your pre- 
sent of Cato : I have read it over several time 
with the greatest attention and pleasure imaginable 
You desire to know my thoughts of it, and at thi 
same time compliment me upon my knowledge o: 
the ancient poets. Perhaps you may not allow i 
to be a good judge of them, when I tell you, tl 
the tragedy of Cato exceeds, in my opinion, : j^ oi 
the dramatic pieces of the ancients. But t se ] 
books I have some time since laid by; bei 
you know, engaged in the reading of divinity, anc 
conversant chiefly in the poetry of the truly i 
•pired writers. I scarce thought any mode: 



tragedy could have mixed suitably with such seri- 
ous studies, and litUe imagined to have found such 
exquisite poetry, much less such exalted senti- 
ments of virtue, in the dramatic performance of a 
contemporary. 

* How elegant, just and virtuous is that reflec- 
tion of Fortius } 

* The wagF* of heaven are daik and intricate. 
Ponied in maBes, and perplex'd with eirois; 
Our undentanding traces tiiem in vain. 
Lost and bewilder'd in the frnitlefls search; 
Not sees with how mnch art the windings mn, 
> Nor where l)ie regnfaur concision ends.' 

* Cato's s<diloquy at the beginning of the 6fUi 
act is inimitable, as indeed is almost every thing in 
the whole play : but what I would observe, by par- 
ticulaiiy p<Mnting at these places, is, that such vir- 
tuous and moral sentiments were never before put 
into the mouth of a British actor ; and I congra- 
tulate my countrymen on the virtue they have 
ihown in giving them (as you tell me) such loud 
and repeated applauses. They have now cleared 
themselves of the imputation which a late writer 
had thrown upon them in his 503d speculation. 
Give me leave to transcribe his words. 

** In the first scene of Terence's play, the Self- 
Tennentor, when one of the old men accuses the 
other of impertinence for interposing in his affairs, 
he answers, ' I am a man, and cannot help feeling 
any sorrow that can arrive at man.' It is said this 
sentence was received with universal applause. 
There cannot be a greater argument of the general 
good understanding of a peope, than a sudden con- 
sent to give their approbation of a sentiment which 
has no emotion in it.- 
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" If it were spoken with never so great skill ia 
the actor, the manner of uttering that sentence 
could have nothing in it which could strike any but 
people of the greatest hiimanity, nay people ele- 
gant and skilful in ohservations upon it. It it' 
possible he might have laid bis hand on his breast, 
and with a winning insinuation in hi$ countenance, 
expressed to his neighbour, that he was a man who 
made his case his own ; yet I will engage a playor 
in Covent-garden might hit such an attitude a thou- 
sand times before he would have been regarded.'' 
* Tliese observations in favour of the Roman peo- 
ple, may now be very justly applied to our own 
aation. 

' Here will I hold. If there's a power above ns^ 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) He must delight in firtae ; 
And that which He dehg^ts in must be happy.' 

' This will be allowed, I hope, to be as virtuous 
m sentiment as that which he quotes out of Terence ; 
and the general applause with which (you say) it 
was received, must certainly make this writer (not- 
withstanding his great assurance in pronouncing 
upon our ill taste) alter his opinion of his country- 
men. 

' Our poetry, I believe, and not our morals, 
has been generally worse than that of the Romans ; 
for it is plain, when we can equal the best dramatic 
performance of that polite age, a British audience 
may vie with the Roman theatre in the virtue of 
their applauses. 

* However different in other things our opinions 
may be, all parties agree in doing honour to a man, 
who is an honour to our country. How are our 
hearts warmed by this excelknt tragedy with the 
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love of liberty, and our constitution ! How irre- 
iktible it virtue in the character of Cato ! Who 
vould not say with the Numidian prince to Mtrcia, 

' ril gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
Traiispfaintiiig, one by one, into my life 
Hit bright perfections, till I shine like him/ 

Rome herself received not so g^eat advantages from 
}er patriot, as Britain wiU from this admirable re- 
)re6entation of him. Our British Cato improves 
' language, as well as our n^orals, nor will it be 
he power of tyrants to rob us of him, (or to use 
ae line of an epigram to the author) 

^ In vain your Cato stabs, he cannot die.' 

I am. Sir, 

your most obliged 
>xon« AU souls Col. humble servant. 

May 6. William Lizard/ 

Oxon* Christ-Church, May 7. 

' Mr. Ironside, 

' You are, I perceive, a very wary old 

illow, more cautious than a late brother- virriter of 

ours, who at the rehearsal of a new play, would at 

hazard of his judgment, endeavour to prepos- 

»s the town in its favour ; whereas you very 

rudently waited until the tragedy of Cato had 

lined an universal and irresistible applause, and 

len with great boldness venture to pronounce 

opinion of it to be the same with Uiat of all 

Kind. I will leave you to consider whether 

u a conduct becomes a Guardian; who ought to 

: out to us proper entertainments,' and instruct 

(rnen to bestow our applause. However, in so 

lam a case we did not wait for your, directions 3 

VOL. xvu. D 
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and I must tetl you, that none here were ear 
louder in their praises of Cato, than we at ( 
'church. This niay^ I hope, convince you^ 
we do not deserve the character (which ei 
dull fellows give us) of allowing nobody to 
wit or parts but those of our own body, esp< 
when I let you know that we are many of us. 

Your affectionate 

humble servants; 

' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESa 

Oxon. Wad. Coll. Ma\ 

' Mr. Ironside, 

' Were the seat of the muses 
while London is so loud in their applause of 
the university's title to that name might verj 
be suspected ; — in justice therefore to your 
mater, let the world know our opinion of 
tragedy here. 

' llie author's other works had raised ou 
pectation of it to a very great height, yet 
ceeds whatever we could promise ourselves 
so great a genius. 

' Caesar will no longer be a hero in our ( 
mations. . This tragedy has at once stripped h 
all the flattery and false colours, which hist( 
and the classic authors had thrown upon him 
we shall for the future treat him as a murdei 
the best patriot of his age, and a destroyer o 
liberties of his country. Cato as represen 
these scenes, will cast a blacker shade on tli< 
mory of that usurper, than the picture of hii 
upon his triumph. Had this finished drai 
piece appeared some hundred years ago, ( 
.would have lost so many centuries of fame. 
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raonarchs had disdained to let themsehes be called 
by his name. However it will be an honour to the 
times we lire in^ to have had such a work produced 
in them^ and a pretty speculation for posterity to 
observe, that the tragedy of Cato was acted with 
general applause in 1713. 
I am. Sir, 

your most humble servant, &c. 

A.B, 

' P. S. The French translation of Cato now ia 
the press, will> I hope, be intuwnDelphinu 
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He pick'd sometiiios out oie^wy thin^ he reMi. 

' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

* sm. 

There is nothing in which men deceive them- 
selves more ridiculously, than in the point of read- 
ing, and which, as it is commonly practised under 
the notion of improvement, has less advantage. 
The generality of readers who are pleased with 
wandering over a number of books^ almost at the 
same instant, or if confined to one, who pursue the 
author with much hurry and impatience to his last 

D d 
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pag6> must without doubt be allowed to' Ibe notable 
digesters. This unsettled way of reading nattir^ly 
seduces us into as undetermined a manner of think- 
m^, which uhjprofitably fatigues the imaginatibn, 
wheii a continued chaiii of thought would prbbably 
produce inestimable conclusion^. All authors are 
eligible either for their matter^ or style ; if for the 
firsts the diicidation and disposition of it into pro- 
per lights ought to employ a judicious reader : if 
lor the last, he ought to observe how some com- 
mon words are started ihto ai neW significaiioh, 
how such epithets kre beautifully reconciled to 
things that seemed incompatiable, and must often 
remember the whole structure of a period> because 
by the least transposition, that assemblage of words 
which is called a style becomes utterly annihiliited. 
The swift dispatch of common readers not oiily 
eludes their memory, but betrays their apprehen- 
sion, when the turn of thought and expression 
would insensibly grow natural to them, would they 
but give themselres time to receive the impression. 
Suppose we fix one of these readers in an easy 
chair, and observe him passing through a book 
with a grave ruminating face> how ridicmously must 
he look, if we desire him to give an account of an 
author he has just read over ! and how unheeded 
must the general character of it be, when given by 
one of these serene unobservers ! The common de- 
fence of these people is, that they have no design 
in reading but for pleasure, which I think shoiSd 
rather arise from the reflection and remembrance 
of what one has read, than from the transient satis- 
faction of what one does, and we should be pleased 
proportionably as we are profited. It is prodigi- 
ous arrogance in any one to imagine, that by one 
hasty course through a book he can fully f nter into 
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the soul and secrets of a writer^ whose life perhaps 
has been busied in the birth of such production. 
Books that do not immediately concern some pro* 
fession or science, are generally run over aa mere 
empty entertainments, rather than as matter of, 
improvement ; though, in my opinion, a refined 
•peculation upon morality, or history, requires aa 
much time and capacity to collect and digest, aa. 
the most abstruse treatise of any profession ; and I 
think, besides, there can be no book well written, 
but what must necessarily improve the understand- 
ing of the reader, even in the very profession to 
which he applies himself. For to reason with 
strength, and express himself with propriety, must 
equally concern the divine, the physician, and the 
lawyer. My own course of looking into books has 
occasioned these reflections, and me following ac-* 
count may suggest more. 

' Having been bred up under a relation that had 
a pretty large study of books, it became my pro- 
vince once a week to dust them. In the perform- 
ance of this my . duty, as I was obliged to take 
down every particular book, 1 thought there was 
no way to deceive the toil of my journey through . 
the different abodes and habitations of these authors . 
but by reading something in every one of them ; . 
and in this manner to make my passage easy from . 
the comely folio in the upper shelf or region, even 
through the crowd of duodecimo's in me lower. 
By frequent exercise I became so great a proficient 
in this transitory appUcation to books, that I could 
hold open half a dozen small authors in my hand, 
grasping them with as secure a dexterity as a drawer 
doth his glasses, and feasting my curious eye with 
all of them at the same instant. Through these > 
methods the natural irresolution of my youth was 

D 9 
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much strengthened, and having no leisijre, if I 
had had inclination, to make pertinent observa- 
tions in writing, I was thus confinned a very early 
wanderer. When I was sent to Oxford, my chiefest 
expence run upon books, and my only considera- 
tion in siich expence upon numbers, so that you 
may be sure I had what they call a choice collectioni 
sometimes buying by the pound, sometimes by the 
dozen, at other times by the hundred. For the 
more pleasant use of a multitude of books, I had 
by frequent conferences with an ingenious joiner, 
contrived a machine of an orbicular structure, that 
had its particular receptions for a dozen authors, 
and which, with the least touch of the finger, would 
whirl round, and present the reader at once with 
a delicious view of its full furniture. Thrice a day 
did I change, not only the books, but the lan- 
guages ; and had used my eye to such a quick suc- 
cession of objects, that in the most precipitate twirl 
I -could catch a sentence out of each author, as it 
passed fleeting by me. Thus my hours, days, and 
years, flew unprofitably away, but yet were agree- 
bly lengthened by being distinguished with this 
endearing variety ; and I cannot but think myself 
very fortunate in my contrivance of this engine, 
with its several new editions and amendments, 
which have contributed so much to the delieht of 
all studious vagabonds. When I had been resident 
the usual time at Oxford that gains one admission 
into the public library, I was the happiest creature 
on earth, promising to myself most delightful travels 
through this new world of literature. Sometimes 
you might see me mounted upon a ladder, in search 
of some Arabian manuscripts, which had slept in k 
cfetain comer undisturbed for many years. Once 
1 had the misfortune to fall from this eminence- and 
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catching at the chains of tlie books, was seen hang- 
ing in a very merry posture, with two or three larg« 
folio's rattling about my neck, 'till the humanity 
of Mr. Crab* the librarian disentangled us. 

* As I always held it necessary to read in public 
places^ by way of ostentation, but could not pos- 
sibly travel with a library in my pockets, I took 
the fdfiowing method to gratify this errantry of 
mine. 1 contrived a little pocket-book, each leaf 
of which was a different author, so that my wander- 
ing was indulged and concealed within the same in- 
closure. 

* This extravagant humour, which should seen^ 
to pronounce me irrecoverable, had the contrary 
effect ; and my hand and eye being thus confined 
to a single book, in a little time reconciled me to 
the perusal of a single author. However, I chose 
such a one as had as little connexion as possible, 
turning to the Proverbs of Solomon, where the 
best instructions are thrown together in the most 
beautiful range imaginable, and where I found all 
that variety which I had before sought in so many 
different authors, and which was so necessary to 
beguile my attention. By these proper degrees, I 
have made so glorious a reformation m my studies, 
that I can keep company with Tuily in h s most ex- 
tended periods, and work through the continued 
narrations of the most prolix historian. I now 
read nothing without making exact collections, 
wd shall shortly give the world an instance of this 
in the publication of the following discourses. The 
first is a learned controversy about the existence of 
griffins, in which I hope to convince the world, that 
^lotwithstanding such a mixt creature has been at- 

* Though: Oxford is meottoned in iJ^e text^ this seems to be 
m 9lHJ^4 stroke at Dr. Bcntley. 
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lowed by JElian^ Solinus> Mela^ and Herod* 
that they have been perfectly mistaken in that li- 
ter^ and shall support myself by the authority 
Albertus^ Pliny, Aldrovandus, and Matthias IVu- 
chovius, which two last have clearly argued that 
animal out of the creation. 

* The second is a treatise of sternutation or 
sneezing, with the original custom of salutihg or 
blessing upon that motion ; as also with a ]^roblem 
from Aristotle, shewing why sneezing from noon 
to night was innocent enough, from night to noon^ 
extremely unfortunate. / 

^ The third and most curious is/^ my discourse 
upon the nature of the lake Asphaltites, or the 
lake of Sodom, being a very careful inquiry whe*> 
ther brickbats and iron will swnn in that lake, and 
feathers sink; as Pliny and Mandeville have aver- 
red. 

' The discussing these difficulties without per- 
plexity or prejudice, thc' labour in collecting and- 
collating matters of this nature, will, I hope, in a 
great measure atone -^for the idle hours I have< 
trifled away in matteirs of less importance. 

1 <im. Sir, 

your humble servant,' 
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-PrimAqw i cadeferarum 



InftUwsae fuJtem fnaciUatum $anguineferrum. 

OVID. MET. XV. 10^* 

Til' essay of bloody feasts ou brutes began, 
And after forg'd the sword to murder man. 

DRYDKH. 

1 CANNOT think it extravagant to imagine^ that 
tnaokind are no less in proportion accountable for 
tbe ill use of their dominion over creatures of the 
lower rank of beings^ than for the exercise of 
tyranny over their own species. The more entirely 
the inferior creation is submitted to our power, the 
more answerable we should seem for our misma- 
nagement of it ; and the rather, as the very condi- 
tion of nature renders these creatures incapable of 
receiving any recompence in another life for their 
m treatment in this. 

It is observable of those noxious animals, which 
liave qualities most powerful to injure us, that they 
naturally avoid mankind, and never hurt us unless 
provoked or necessitated by hunger. Man, on the 
other hand, seeks out and pursues even the most in- 
offensive animals, on purpose to persecute and de- 
itroy them. 

Montaigne thinks it some reflection upon human 
nature itself, that few people take delight in seeing 
beasts caress or play together, but almost every 
one is pleased to see them lacerate and worry one 
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another. I am sorry this temper is become aknost 
a distinguishing character of our own nation, from 
the observation which is made by foreigners of our 
beloved pastimes, bear-bating, cock-fighting, . and 
the Uke. We should find it hard to vindicate the 
destroying of any thing that has life, merely out of 
wantonness ; yet in this principle our children are 
bred up, and one of the first pleasures we allow 
them is the licence of inflicting pain upon poor 
animals ; almost as soon as we are sensible what 
life is ourselves, we make it our sport to take It 
from other creatures. I cannot but believe a very 
eood use might be made of the fancy which chil- 
dren have for birds, and insects. Mr. Locke takes 
notice of a mother who permitted them to her chil- 
dren, but rewarded or punished them as they treated 
them weU, or ill. This was no other than entering 
them betimes into a daily exercise of humanity,, 
and improving their very diversion to a virtue. 

I fancy too, some advantage might be taken oC 
the common notion, that it is ominous or unlucky 
to destroy some sorts of birds, as swallows or mar- 
tins ; this opinion might possibly arise from the 
confidence these birds seem to put in us by build* 
ing under our roofs, so that it is a kind of violation 
of the laws of hospitality, to murder them. As for 
robin-red-breasts in particular, it is not improbable 
they owe their security to the old ballad of the Chil-* 
dren in the Wood. However it be, I do not know> 
I say, why this prejudice, well improved and caiTied 
as far as it would go, might not be made to conduce; 
to the preservation of many innocent creaturei^ 
which are now exposed to all the wantonness of an 
ignorant barbarity. 

There are other animals that have the misfor-. 
tune, for no manner of reason, to be treated m^ 
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common ^lemies whererer found. Tbe tonceit 
that a cat has nine lives^ has cost at least nine IItc* 
IB ten of the whole race of thenu Scarce a boy in 
the streets but has in this point outdone Hercules 
himself, who was famous for killin? a monster that 
had but three Uves. Whether me unaccountable 
animosity against this useful domestic may be any 
cause of the general persecution of owls (who are a 
sort of feathered cats), or whether it be only an un- 
reasonable pique the modems have taken to a 
lerious countenance, I shall not determine. Though 
I am incUned to beUeve the former ; since I ob« 
serve the sole reason alledged for the destruction 
of frogs, is because they are like toads. Yet amidrt 
aD the mitfortunes of lliese unfriended creatures, it 
is some happiness that we have not yet taken a 
&ncy to eat them: for should our countrymen re« 
fine upon the French never so little, it is not to be 
conceived to what unheard-of torments owls, cats, 
aiidfrx>g8 may be yet reserved. 

When we grow up to men, we have another sue- 
.cession of sanguinary sports ; in particular hunting. 
1 dare not attack a diversion which has such autho- 
rity and custom to support it ; but must have leave 
to be of opinion, that the agitation of that exercise, 
vith the example and number of the chasers, not 
a little contribute to resist those checks, which com- 
passion, would naturally suggest in behalf of the 
animal pursued. Nor shall I say with monsieur 
Fkury, that this sport is a remain of the Gothic 
barbarity. But I must animadvert upon a certain 
.custom yet in use with us, and barbarous enough 
to be derived from the Goths, or even the Scythians ; 
I mean that savage compliment our huntsmen pass 
upon ladies of quality, who are present at the death 
•I a stag, when they put the knife ip their hands to 
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cut the throat of a helpless^ trembling and wee 
creature^ 



Aique imploranti similis. 



Questuque crueniuSf 



That lies beneath the knife^ 



Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life.' 

But if our sports are destructive, our -gluttoi 
more so, and in a more inhuman manner. ] 
sters roasted alive^ pigs whipt to death> fowls S( 
up, are testimonies of our outrageous lux 
Those who (as Seneca expresses it) divide i 
lives betwixt an anxious conscience and a : 
seated stomach, have a just reward of their glut 
in the diseases it brings with it ; for human W 
like other wild beasts, find snares and poisoi 
the provisions of hfe, and are allured by their a 
tite to their destruction. I know nothing i 
shocking or horrid than the prospect of one of 1 
kitchens covered with blood, and filled with 
cries of creatures expiring in tortures. It { 
one an image of a giant*s-den in a romance, 
strew'd with tlie scattered heads and mangled li 
of those who were slain by his cruelty. 

The excellent Plutarch (who has more str 
of good-nature in his writings than I rememh« 
any author) cites a saying of Cato to this < 
*' That it is no easy task to preach to the o 
"^vhicli has no ears." ' Yet if, says he, ' we 
{ shamed to be so out of fashion as not to offend 
us at least oflend with some discretion and meat 
If we kill an animal for our provision, let us d 
with the meltings of compassion, and without 
tnenting it. Let us consider, that it is in its 
nature cruelty to put a living creature to dei 
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we at least destroy a tool that bas feme and per- 
ception.' — In the life of Cato the Cettor> he takes 
occasion firom the seirere disposition of that 'nan 
to discourse in this manner: ' It ought to be es- 
teemed a happiness to mankind, that oar humanity 
his a wider sphere to exert itself in tiian bare jus- 
tice. It is no more than the obligation of our rery 
birth to practise equity to our own kind ; but hu- 
manity may be extended through the whole order 
of creatures, even to the meanest Such actions of 
diarity are the overflowings of a miid good-nature 
OD an bdow us. It is certaiidy the part of a wefl- 
natored man to take care of his hones and dogs» 
Mt onW in eiq>ectatioo of their laboor while they 
tre foak and whelps, but even when their old age 
kas made them inc^nbie of senice.' 

History telk us « a wise and polite nation that 
refected a person of the firtt quality, who stood far 
a judiciary office, only because be had been ob- 
lenred in his youth to take nleasore in tearing and 
nurdering of birds. And of another that expelled 
aman out of the senate, for dashing a bird against 
tke ground which had taken dicker in his bosom. 
berj one knc^s how trmtrkahle the Toiks are 
br their humanity in this kind. I remember an 
Arabian author,* who has written a treatise to 
how, how §u a man supposed to hare subsisted ta 
I desert idand, without any imtruction, or so much 
IS the sight Of any other man, may, by the pore 
ig^ of nature, attain die knowledge of fItAotiohj 
id lirtne. One of the first things be makea Mi 
Aaenre is, tint univenal beneroioiee of 
ht protection and prcserratioo of its 
h imitatioD of which the fint act of 
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thinks his self-taught philosopher would of cou 
fall into is^ to reUeve and assist all the animals ah 
biin in their wants and distresses. 

Ovid has some rery tender and pathetic line^ ap* 
plicable to this occa^on : 

' Quid meniiatiSi wees placidum pecus, inque t^endm 
Natum homines^ plenoqiusfertU in ubere nectar T 
MoUia qua Iwbia vestras vdumina Urnas 
Prabetis; vit^que nutgin quitm mortejuvatii, 
QM meruere bow8, tmimalsinefraude doUsquif 
Jnnocuumy simplex f natum tolerare laborea? 
Immemor est dmum, necfrugum munere dignuSf 
Ota potuit, cunoi dempto tnodo pondere arairiy 
Runcolam maetare sumn — = — Met. xr. lid, 

< Quiiin maU consuecit, quiim u pant iUe cnuni 
Impius humanOf tituli qui guttura cultro 
Rumpitj et inunotas prabet mugitibus auresf 
Aut qui vagitus similes puerili^ heedum 
Edentem jugukere potest ! ■■■' lb. ver. 463.* 

^ The Sheep vras sacrificed on no pretence. 

But meek and unresisting innocence. 

A patient, useful creature, bom to bear 

The warm and woolly fleece, that doth'd her murderer; 

And daily to give down the milk she bred, 

A tribute for the grass on which she fed. 

Living, both food and raiment she supplies, 

And is of lea&t advantage when she dies. 

How did the toiling ox his death deserve ; 

A downright simple drudge, and bom to serve ? 

O tyrant ! with what justice canst thon hope 

The promise of the year, a plenteous crop ; 

When thou destroy'st thy laboring steer, who till'd, 

And ploughed with pains, thy else ungrateful field ! 

From his yet reekii^ neck to draw the yoke. 

That neck, with which the surly clods he broke : 

And Co the hatchet yield thy husbandman, 

Who finisfa'd autumn, and the spring began? 

What more advance can mortals make in sin 
So near pofection, who with blood begin? 
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]>eaf to tiie calf Oat lies braartii tlie lodTa. 
Looks ^>9 and finom her Imtcher bep herMti 
Deaf to the bannleas kid, that ere be dies. 
An methods to secure thy mercy triesy 
And imitates in Tain the children's cries/ 

DRYDEN. 

Perhaps that voice or cry so nearly resembhng the 

n, with which Providence has endued so many 

ent animals, might purpoaely be given them to 

re our pity, and prevent those cruelties we are 

Q : to inflict on our fellow-creatures. 

1 re is a passage in the book of Jonas, when 

od declares his unwillingness to destroy Nineveh, 

here methinks that compassion of the Creator, 

hich extejids to the meanest rank of his creature^ 

expressed with wonderful tenderness. * Should 

not spare Nineveh that great city, wherein are 

re than six score thousand persons' and 

much cattle?' And we have in Deuteronomy a 

ipt of great good-nature of this sort, with a 

in form annexed to it, in those words ; 

u UA^d shalt find a bird's nest in the way, thou 

oot take the dam with the young : But thou 

in any wise let the dam go ; that it may be 

with wee, and that thou may'st prolong thy 

10 conclude, there is certainly a degree of grati- 

owing to those animals that serve us. A< for 

. as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to 

y them ; and for those that are neither of ad- 

or prejudice to us, the common enjoyment 

I ] [s what I cannot think we ought to deprive 

af. 

tms whole matter with regard to each of the«e 

^ ations, is set in a very agreeable liffht in 

oi the Persian fables of Filpay, with whiclv I 

!nd this paper. 

E 9 
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A traveller passings threngb a thicket, and seeiDfl 
a few sparks of a iSre> which some passengers had 
kindled as they went that way before, made up tc 
it. On a sudden the sparks caught hold of a misl 
in the midst of which lay an adder, and set it is 
flames. The adder intreated the traveller's astist* 
ance, who tying a bag to the end of his stafi^ reai^ 
ed it, and drew him out: he then bid him go when 
he pleased, but never more be hurtful to meSj 
since he owed his life to a man's compassion. Tb 
adder, however, prepared to sting him> and whei 
he expostulated how unjust it was to iietaliate good 
with evil, ' I shall do no more/ said the adders 
' than what you men. practise every day, whose 
custom it is to requite benefits with ingratitude 
If you cannot deny this truth, let us refer it to the 
first we meet.' The man consented, and seeing i 
tree, put the question to it, in what manner a gooc 
turn was to be recompensed ? ^ If you mean ac- 
cording to the usage of men,' replied the tree, * bj 
its contrary : I have been standing here these hun- 
dned yeais to protect them from the scorchii 
and in requital they have cut down my brai i 
and are going to saw my body into planks.' ^pui 
this, the adder insulting the man, he appealed to t 
second evidence,, which, was granted, and immedi- 
ately they met a cow. The same demand wai 
made, and much the same answer given, tha 
among men it was certainly so. *' I know it,' sail 
the cow, ' by woful experience ; for I have server 
a man this long time with milk, butter, and cheese 
and brought him besides a calf every year ; bu 
now I am old, he turns me into this pasture witl 
design to sell me to a butcher, who will shortly 
make an end of me.' The traveller upon this st04 
confounded, but desired, of courtesy, one tru 
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more^ to be finafly judged br the next hfUM they 
sheidd meet. This happened to be the ioMt who^ 
upon hearing the story in all its circumstance^ 
coald not be persuaded it was possible for the addier 
to enter into so narrow, a bag. The adder, to cott* 
vince him, went in again ; when the fox told tb% 
man he tiad now his enemy in his poweo and wi^ 
that he^ ftstened the ba^, and crushed him t* 

P16C6S« 
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VIRG. Georg. ii. vei^ 459. 

Too bappjTy if they kitew their happy state. 

Upon the late election of king's scholars, my cu» 
riosity drew me to Westminster-school. The siglft 
of a' place iii^here I hid not been for many yeani, 
revived in my thoughts the tender images of my 
diildhood, which by ft freat length of time had 
contracted a softness, that rendered them inexpres* 
libly agreeable. As it is usual with me to- draw a 
secret unenvied pleasure from a thousand incidents 
overlooked by other men, I threw myself hito a 
short transport, forgetting my age, and fancying 
myself a school-boy. 

This imagination was strongdlr- favoured by the 
presence of so many younj^ 'biQr^, in whose Jooks 
were legible the sprightly pas^Qiiis of that age which 

£3 
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raised in me a sort of sympathy. Warm bl 
thrilled through every vein ; the faded memory 
those enjoyments that once gave me pleasure 
on more lively colours, and a thousand gay ami 
ments filled my mind. 

It was not without r£gret^ that I was forsaken 
this waking dream. iBe cheapness of puerile 
Ifghts, the guiltless joy they leave upon the m: 
the bloomring hopes that lift up the soul in the 
of life, the pleasure that attends the gradual 9f 
ing of the imagination, and the dawn of rea 
made me think most men found that stage the n 
agreeable part of their journey. 

When men come to riper years, the inno< 
diversions which exalted the spirits,' and produ 
health of body, indolence of mind, and refresh 
slumbers, are too often exchanged for crim 
delights, which fill the soul with anguish, and 
body with disease. The gratefiil employmem 
admiring and raising themselves to an imitatior 
the poUte style, beautiful images, and noble se 
ments of ancient authors, is abandoned for 1 
latin, the lucubrations of our paltry news-mong 
and that swarm of vile pampnlets, which con 
our taste, and infest the public. The ideas of 
tue which the characters of heroes had imprintec 
their minds, insensibly wear out, and they com 
be influenced by the nearer examples of a degc 
rate age. 

In the morning of life, when the soul first ms 
her entrance into the world, all things look fi 
and gay ; their novdty surprises, and every 1 
glitter or gaudy colour transports the strane^er. 
by degrees the sense grows callous, and we 
that exquisite relish of trifles by the time our mi 
ijiould be supposed ripe for rational entertainme 
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I cannot make this reflection without being touched 
with a commiseration of that species called beaus^ 
the happiness of those men necessarily terminating 
with their childhood; who from a want of knowing 
other pursuits, continue a fondness for the delights 
of that age, after the relish of them is decayed. 

Provickncei hath with a bountiful hand prepared 
variety of pleasures for the various stages of life. 
It behoves us not to be wanting to ourselves, in for- 
warding the intention of nature, by the culture of 
our minds, and a due preparation of each faculty 
for the enjoyment of those objects it is capable of 
being afiectad with. 

As our parts open and display by gentle degrees, 
we rise from the gratifications of sense, to rehsh 
those of the mind. In the scale of pleasure, the 
lowest are sensual delights, which are succeeded by 
the more enlarged views and gay portraitures of a 
lively imagination ; and these give way to the sub- 
limer pleasures of reason, which discover the causes 
and designs, the frame, connexion, and symmetry 
of things, and fill the mind with the contemplation 
of intellectual beauty, order, and truth. 

Hence I regard our public schoob and universi* 
ties, not only as nurseries of men for the service of 
the church and state, but also as places designed to 
teach mankind the most refined luxury, to raise the 
mind to its due perfection, and give it a taste for 
those entertainments which afford the highest trans- 
port, without the grossness or remorse that attend 
vulgar enjoyments. 

In those blessed retreats men enjoy the sweets of 
solitude, and yet converse with the greatest genii 
that have appeared in every age, wander through 
the delightful mazes of every art and science, and 
as they gradually enlarge their sphere of knowledge. 
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at once rejoice in their present possessions^ and are 
animated by the bounolesB prospect of fature dis- 
coveries. There a generous emulation, a noUe 
thirst of fame, a lore of truth and honourable re- 
gards, reign in minds* as yet untainted from the 
world. There, the stock of learning transmitted 
down from the ancients, is preserved, and recdves 
a • daily increase ; and it is thence propagated by 
men, who, havin? finidied their studies, go into the 
world, and spread that general knowledge and good 
taste throughout the land, which is so distant from 
the barbarism of its ancient inhabitants, or the 
fierce genius of its invaders. And as it is evident 
that our literature is owing to the schools and uni- 
versities, so it cannot be denied that these are owing 
to our religion. 

It was chiefly, if not altogether, upon religious 
considerations that princes, as well as private per- 
sons, have erected colleges; and assigned liberal 
endowments to students and professors. Upon the 
same account they meet with encouragement and 
protection from all Christian states as beihg esteem- 
ed a necessary means'*^ to have the sacred oracles 
and primitive traditions of Christianity preserved 
and understood. And it is well known that after 
a' long night of ignorance and superstition, the re- 
formation of the church and that of learning began 
together, and made proportionable advances, the 
latter having been the effect of the former, which of 
course engaged men in the study of the learned lan- 
guages, and of antiquity. 

Or, if a free-thinker is ignorant of these facts, he 
may be convinced from the manifest reason of the 
thing*- is it not plain that our skill in literature is 

* Mean ; pkural for the lifigalar number. 
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rj to the knowledge of Greek and Latin^ which 

I y are still preserved among us, can be as- 

loea only to a religious regard ? What else should 

\ the cause why the youth of Christendom, above 

rest of mankind, are educated in the painful 

f of those dead languages; and that religious 

cieties should peculiarly be employed in acquir- 

that sort of knowledge, and teaching it to 

s? 

And it is more than probable, that in case our 

ee-thinkers could once atchieve their glorious de- 

i of sinking the credit of the Christian religion, 

causing those revenues to be withdrawn miich 

leir wiser forefathers had appointed to the support 

id encouragement of its teachers, in a little time 

S iT would be as intelligible as the Gredc 

leni; and we, who want that spirit and cu- 

)iiv which distinguished the ancient Grecians, 

c by degrees relapse into the same state of 

rism, which over-spread the northern nations, 

9re they were enlightened by Christianity. 

dome perhaps, from the iU-tendency and vile 

iste which appear in their writings, may suspect 

lat the free-thinkers are carrying on a malicious 

esign against the belles lettres : for my part, I 

ather conceive them as unthinking wretches of 

rt views and narrow capacities, who are not 

Die to penetrate into the causes or consequences of 

bings. 
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O King! O Father! hear my humble prayer: 
. Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven restore, 
Oive me to see, and Ajax asks do more: 
If Greece must perish, we thy will obey, 
But let us perish in the face of day! POPE. 

I AM obliged^ for many reasons, to insert this fint 
letter, though it takes me out of my way, espteiaOy 
on a Saturday; but the ribaldry of some part w 
that will be abundantly made up by the quotation in 
the second. 

' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE. ESa 

* SIR, Friday, May 92, 1713. 

' Thb Examiner of this day consists of 
reflections upon the letter I writ to you, published 
in yours of the twelfth instant. The sentence upon 
which he spends most of his invectives, is tais» 
*' 1 will give myself no manner of liberty to make 
guesses at him, if I may say ' him ;' for though 
sometimes I have been told by familiar friends, that 
they saw me such a time talking to the Examiner; 
others who have ralUed me upon the sins of my 
youth, tell me it is credibly reported that I have 
formerly lain with the Examiner." 



. ' Npw> Mr. Ironside, what was there in all this 
but saying, " I cannot tell what to do in this case. 
There has been named for this paper one, for whom 
I have a value,''*' and another wnom I cannot hut 
neglect }" I have named no man, but if there be any 
gentleman, who wrongfully lies under the imputation 
of being or assisting the Examiner, he would do 
well to do himself justice, under his own hand, in 
the eye of the world. As to the exasperated lyiis- 
tre8s,f the Examiner demands in her behalf, a " re- 
paration for offended innocence/' This is pleasant 
language^ when spoken of this person ; he wants to 
have me unsay what he makes me to have said be- 
fore. I declare then it was a false report, which 
was spread concerning me and a lady, sometimes 
reputed the author of the Examiner ; and I can 
now make her no reparation, but in begging her 
pardon, that I never lay with her. 

' I speak all this only in regard to the Examiner's 
offend^ innocence, and will make no reply as to 
what relates merely to myself. " I have said be- 
fore he is welcome from henceforward, to treat me 
as he pleases.'' But the bit of Greek, which I in- 
treat you to put at the front of to-morrow's paper, 
speaks all my sense on this occasion. It is a speech 
put in the mouth of Ajax, who is engaged in the 
aark : He cries out to Jupiter, " Give me but day- 
light, let me but see my foe, and let him destroy 
me if he can." 

' But when he repeats his story of the " general 
for life," I cannot hear him with so puch patience. 
He may insinuate what he pleases to the ministry 
of me ; but I am sure I could not, if I would, by 
detraction, do them more ii^ury, than he does by 

* Dr. Swift. t Mrs. D. Mgnley. 
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his ill-placed, igpiorant, nauseous flattery. One t 
them, whose talent is address, and slull in 
world, he calls Cato ; another, whose praise is coi 
versation-wit and a taste of pleasures, is also ( 
Can any thing in nature be more out of charac 
or more expose those, whom he would recom 
to the raillery of his adversaries, than com 
these to Cato? But gentlemen of their emmeiM 
are to be treated with respect, and not to suffer \n 
cause a sycophant has applauded them in a wi 
place. 

' As much as he says* I am in defiance with th 
in present power, I will lay before them one p 
that would do them more honour than any one cv 
cumstance in their whole administration ; which i 
to shew their resentment of the Examiner's nai 
ous applause of themselves, and licentious calu 
of their predecessors. Till they do themselves i 
justice, men of sense will believe they are please 
with the adulation of a prostitute, who heaps upc 
them injudicious applauses, for which he mak 
way, by random abuse upon those who are in pn 
sent possession of all that is laudable. 

I am. Sir, 

your most humble servant, 
Richard Stee 

' TO MR. IRONSIDE. 



SIR 



* 



' A MIND SO well qualified as your 
must receive every day large improvements, wh< 
exercised upon such truths which are the glory 

* See Examiner, Vol. III. No. 47, in folio, Harley 
Bolingbroke. 
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<mr natures ; such as those which lead us to an end- 
less happiness in our hfe succeeding this. I here- 
with send you Dr. Lucas's Practical Christianity, 
for your serious perusal. K you have already read 
it, I desire you would g^ve it to one of your firiends 
w1k> has not. I think you cannot recommend it 
better than in inserting by way of specimen these 
passages which I point to you, as follows. 

' Tnat I have, m this state I am now in, a soul 
as well as a body, whose interest concerns me, is a 
troth my sense sufficiently discovers : For I feeT 
joys and sorrows, which do not make their abode 
in the oi^ns of the body, but in the inmost recesses 
of the mind ; pains and pleasures which sense is 
too gross and heavy to partake of, as the peace or 
troame of conscience in the reflection upon good or 
eril actions, the delight or vexation or the mind» 
in the contemplation of, or a fruitless enquiry afler, 
eicelknt and important truths. 

' And since I have such a soul capable of happi- 
or misery, it naturally follows, that it were 
80C and unreasonable to lose this soul for the 
gain of the whole world. For my soul is I myself, 
and if that be miserable, I must needs be so. Out- 
irard circumstances of fortune may give the world 
occasion to think me happy, but they can never 
make me so. Shall I call myself happy, if discon- 
tent and sorrow eat out the life and spirit of my 
soul ? if lusts and passions riot and mutiny in my 
bosom? if my sins scatter an uneasy shame aU 
orer me, and my guilt appals and frights me ? What 
avails it me, that my rooms are stately, my tables 
full, my attendants numerous, and my attire gaudy, 
if an this ivhile my very being pines and languishes 
away? These indeed are rich and pleasant things, 
bat I nevertheless am a poor and miserable man. 

VOL. XVII. p 
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Therefore I conclude, that whatever thi« thing be I 
call a soul, though it were a perishing, dying thing, 
and would not out-live the body, yet it were my 
wisdom and interest to prefer its content and satis- 
faction before all the world, unless I could chuse to 
be miserable, and delight to be unhappy. 

' This very consideration, supposing the uncer- 
tainty of another world, would yet strongly engage 
me to the service of religion; for all it aims at, is 
to banish sin out of the world, which is the source 
and original of all the troubles that disquiet the 
mind; 1. Sin, in its very essence, is nothing ekt 
but disordered, distempered passions, afiectum 
foolish and preposterous in their choice, or wild 
and extravagant in their proportion, which our 
own experience sufficiently convinces us to be paiu'* 
ful and uneasy. 2. It engages us in desperate 
hazards, wearies us with daily toils, and often bu- 
ries us in the ruins we bring upon ourselves ; and 
lastly, it fills our hearts with distrust, and fear, and 
shame ; for we shall never be able to persuade our- 
selves fully, that there is no difference between 
good and evil ; that there is no God, or none that 
concerns himself at the actions of this life : and if 
we cannot, we can never rid ourselves of the panga 
and stings of a troubled conscience ; we shall never 
be able to establish a peace and calm in our bosoms-; 
and so ei^joy our pleasure with a clear and unin- 
terrupted freedom. But if we could persuade our- 
selves into the utmost height of atheism, yet atiH 
we shall be under these two strange inconveniences : 
1. That a life of sin will be still irregular and dif- 
orderly, and therefore troublesome: 3. That. we 
shall have dismantled our souls of their greatest 
strength, and disarmed them of that faith which 
can only support them under the afflictions of thii 
present life.* 
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— Lcvttim ipeetmaUa rcmm. VIRO. Georg. iv. ver. S. 
IViflet set oat to shew. 

I AM taki bv several peiaont whom I have taken 

> my ward,* that it is to their great damage I 

e digressed so much of late mm the natural 

e oi my precautions. They have addressed 

petitioned me with appellations and titles, 

irmch admonish me to be that sort of patron which 

hej wMit me to he, as follows. 

' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESa 

' ' Patron of the industrious. 

' The humblie petition of John Lon^bottom, 
Charles Lilly, mt Fidgeon, and J. Norwood^ 
capital artificers, most humbly sheweth, 

* That your petitioners behold with great sorrow, 
ffour honour employing your important moments 
in remedying matters which nothing but time can 
nne, and which do not so immediately, or at least 
K> professedly, appertain to your office, as do the 
Boncems of us your petitioners, and other handi- 
craft persons, who excel in their different and re* 

ctive dexterities. 

* That as all mechanics are employed in accom- 
modating the dwellings, closing the personsj or 
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preparing the diet of mankind^ your petitioneri 
ought to be placed first in your g^iardianship, as be- 
ing useful in a degree superior to all other workmen, 
and as being wholly conversant in clearing and 
adorning the head of man. 

' That the said Longbottom, above all the rest 
of mankind, is skilful in taking off that horrid ex- 
crescence on the chins of all males^ and castings 
by the touch of his hand, a chearfulness where that 
excrescence grew ; an art known only to this your 
artificer. 

' That Charles Lilly prepares snufT, and perfuiiies» 
which refresh the brain in those that have too much 
for their quiet, and gladdens it in those who have 
too little to know their want of it. 

' That Bat Pidgeon cuts the luxuriant lod» 
growing from the upper part of the head, in so art- 
tul a manner, with regard to the visage, that he 
makes the ringlets, falling by the temples, conspire 
with the brows and lashes of the eye, to heighten 
the expressions of modesty and intimations of good* 
will, which are most infallibly communicatee by 
ocular glances. 

* That J. Norwood forms periwigs with respect 
to particular persons and visages, on the same pten 
that Bat. Pidgeon corrects natural hair; that he 
has a strict regard to the climate under which his 
customer was bom, before he pretends to cover hit 
head ; that no part of his wig is composed of hair 
which grew above twenty miles from the buyer's 
place of nativity ; that the very neck-lock grew in 
the same country, and all the hair to the face in the 
very parish where he was born. 
. ' That these your cephalic operators humbly in** 
treat your more frequent attention to the mechanic 
arts, and that you would place your petitioners at 
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the head of the fanlii j of coanetics> and your pcti<« 
tmers duH ever pray, &c/ 

' TO NESTOR IRONSroE, ESa 
Guardian of good fame. 

* The memorial of Esau Ringwood sheweth, 

' That thougji nymphs and shepherds, sonnet* 
complaints, are no more to be seen or heard in 
forests and chases of Great Britain, yet are not 
1 tsmen who now frequent the woods so bar- 
as represented in i the Guardian of the 
n y-first instant ; that the knife is not presented 
tO' ; lady of quality by the huntsman to cut the 
t of the deer; but after he is killed, that in- 
j ; is given her, a» the animal is now become 
d, m i :n that all our labour, joy, and exulta* 
u m ] "suit, were excited from the sole hope 
01 '. tne slfl^ an offering to her table ; that 

f uooo has detracted from the humanity of 
m thi^ representation ; that they demand 
f wi 1 retract your error, and disthngmsh Bri- 
t *m Scythians. 

' P. S. Repent, and eat venison.* 

' TO NESTOR IRONSroE, 
Avenger of detraction. 

' The humble petition of Susanna How-d'ye-call 

most humbly sheweth, 

• That your petitioner is mentioned at all visits, 
prith an account of facts done by her, of speeches 
ihe ha»>made, and of journeys she has taken, to all 
Rrhich circumstances your petitioner is wholly a 
stranger; that in every family in Great Britain, 

F 3 
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glasses and cups are broken, and utensils displaced^ 
and all these faults laid upon Mrs. How*d'ye-caIl ; 
that your petitioner has applied to counsel, upon 
these grievances; that your petitioner is advised^ 
that her case is the same with that of John-a-Styles, 
and that she is abused only by way of form ; your 
petitioner therefore most humbly prays, that in be- 
half of herself, and all others defamed under the 
term of Mr. or Mrs. How-d'ye-call, you will grant 
her and them the following concessions ; that no re- 
proach shall take place where the person has not an 
opportunity of defending himself; that the phrase 
<>f a 'certain person' means 'no. certain peraonV 
ihat the / How-d*ye-calk,* ' some people,' * a cer- 
tain set of men,' ' there are folks now-a-days,' md 
'things are come to that pass,' are words that sImD 
concern ' nobody* after the present Monday in 
Whitsun-week, 1713. 

' That it is baseness to offend any person, except 
the offender exposes himself to that person's exami- 
nation ; that no woman is defamed by any man» 
without he names her name; that 'exasperated 
mistress,' ' false fair,' and the like, shall m>m the 
same Whitsun-Monday, signify no more than Cloe> 
Corinna, or Mrs. How-d'ye-call ; that your petition- 
er, being an old maid, may be joined in marriage 
to John-a-Nokes, or, in case of his being resolyed 
upon celibacy, to Tom Long the carrier, and your 
petitioner shall ever pray, fia;/ 

TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

' The humble petition of Hugh Pounce, of Grub- 
street, sheweth, 

' That in your first paper you have touched 
upon the affinity between all arts which concern the 
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food of society^ and professed that you riiould pro- 
DMte a good understanding between them. 
' That your petitioner is skilful in the art and 

r writing verses or distichs. 
- i your petitioner does not write for yain- 

', out for the use of society. 
* rhat> like the art of painting upon glass,'**' the 
Dore durable work of writing upon iron is almost 
ost 
< That your petitioner is retained as poet tathe 
•nmongers company. 

'' Your petitioner therefore humbly desires you 
rou protect him in the sole making of posies for 
i, and all manner of learning to be wrought 
[Ton^ and your petitioner shall ever pray.' 

' TO THE GUARDIAN. 

^ SIR, 

' Though every body has been talk- 

of writing on the subject of Cato> ever since 

world was obliged with that tragedy, there has 

t methinks, been an examination of it, which 

ently shows the skill of the author merely as 

There are peculiar graces which ordinary 

*& ought to be instructed how to admire; 

ig others, I am charmed with his artificial ex- 

V >ns in well adapted similies: there is no part 

f writing in which it is more difficult to succeed, 

nr on sublime occasions it requires at once the 

tmost strength of the imagination, and the severest 

orrection of the judgment Thus Syphax, when 

e ia forming to himseff the sudden and unexpected 

estruction which is to befal the man he hates, 

* The art of paintiiiff on glass was never lost* See Wat- 
Die's iliitedotes of Painting, &c, vol. iL p* t6. et 9€q. 
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expresses himself in an image which none but i 
Numidian could have a lively sense of; hut yety if 
the author had ranged over aU the objects upon the 
face of the earth, he could not have found a repie- 
sentation of a disaster so greats so sudden> ana* so 
dreadful as this ; 

* So where our wide Numidian wastes extend^ 
Sadden th' impetuous hurricaiies descend, 
Wheel through the air, in ciiclins eddies play^ 
Tear up the sands, and sweep whole plains away. 
The helpless traveller, with wild surprise^ 

Sees the dry desert idl aronnd him rise^ 
And smother'd in the dus^ whirlwind^ dies.' 

When Sempronius promises himself the possessiiHi 
of Marcia by a rape, he triumphs in the prospect 
and exults in his villainy, by representing it to niiD" 
self in a manner wonderfiUly suited to the vanity 
and impiety of his character. 

* So PlotOy seiz'd of Proserpine, convey'd 

To hell's teemendous gloom th' afirighted maid ; 
Hiere grimly Smil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous priie^ 
Nor envy'd Jove Ins sunshine and his skies. 

Pray old Nestor, trouble thyself no more with' the 
squabbles of old lovers ; tell them from me, noir 
they are past the sins of the flesh, they are got 
into those of the spirit ; Desire hurts the soul le« 
than Malice ; it is not now, as when they were 
Sappho and Phaon. 
I am. Sir, 

Your affectionate humble servant. 
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Htir mMem UmUm ei eomUgitu 



HOR. 1 Ep.xii. iSi 
Amldft the poiaon of inch infecdooi timef. 

Thers is not any where, I believe, wo much talk 

mt religion, as among us in England ; nor do I 

it possible for the wit of man to devise forms 

address to the Almighty, in more ardent and 
orcible terms than are every where to be found in 

hock of common prayer ; and yet I have heard 

c read with such negligence, affectation and im- 

»tience, that the efficacy of it has been s^parent« 

f I to all the congregation* For my part, I 

e uple to own it, that I ffo sometimes to 

> 1 i< place in the city, &r distant from my 

;, to hear a gentleman, whose manner I 

re, read the liturgy. I am persuaded devo« 

is the greatest pleasure of his soul, and there 

1 m hears him read without the utmost reve« 
encc. I have seen the young people, who have 
cen interchanging glances of passion to each 
therms persons, checked into an attention to the 
ervice at the interruption which the authority of 
lis voice has given them. But the other morning 

] led to rise earlier than ordinary, ana 

ugni i could not pass my time better, than to 

u upon the admonition of the morning bell, to 

le church prayers at six of the clock. I was there 

le first of any in the congregation, and bad tho 
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opportunky, however I made use of it, to lool 
back on all my life, and contemplate the blessii 
and advantage of such stated early hours for o&a 
ing ourselves to our Creator^ and pre[ 
ourselves with the love of Him, and the hopes w 
have from Him, against the snares of business wot 
pleasure in the ensuing day. But whether it b 
that people think fit to indulge their own 
some secret, . pleasing fault, or whatever ii v 
there was none* at the confession but a set of p 
scrubs of us, who could sin only in our wi WJ 
persons could be no temptation to one ai 
and might have, without interruption from an 
body else> humble, lowly hearts, in frightful lot 
and dirty dresses, at our leisure. When we 
90uls had presented ourselves with a contrition 
able to our worthlessness, some pretty y( 
in mobs, popped in here and there aooin 
church, clattering the pew-door after tb an 
squatting into a whisper behind their fans, -jok 
others, one of lady Lizard^s dau^ters, aim i 
hopefhl maid, made their entrance : the youag 
did not omit the ardent form behind the faiij f 
the maid immediately gaped round her to 1< 
some other devout person, . whom I. saw at a c 
very well dressed; his air smd habit a Utde mui 
but in the pertness, not the true possession, oi i 
martial character. This jackanapes was fixed: i 
the end of a pew, with the utmost impudence, 
daring, by a fixed eye on that seat (where c 
beauty was placed) the object of his devi> i 
This obscene sight gave me all the indig 
imaginable, and I could attend to nothing but 
reflection that the greatest afironts imaginable 

* Contr. for no one* 
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such as no one can take notice of. Before I was 

out of such yexatious inadvertencies to the busi- 
! uess of the place, there was a great deal of good 

eon^any now come in. There was a good number 
\ of very janty slatterns, who gave us to understand, 

that tit is neither dress nor art to which they were 

Ibdiolden for the town's admiration. Besides these 
there were also by this time arrived two or three 
^ Kts of whisperers, who carry on most of their 
[- calumnies by what they entertain one another with 
that place, and we were now altogether very 
S i company. There were indeed a few, in whose 
It there appeared an heavenly joy and gladness 

w the entrance of a new day, as if they had gone 
ep with expectation of it For the sake of 
1 le it is worth while that the church keeps up such 
Y mattins throughout the cities of London and 
we ainster; but me generality of those who ob- 
ervt: that hour, perform it with so tasteless a 
our, that it appears a task rather than a 
joi r act. But of all the world, those fami- 

an* who are, as it were, at home at the 
h, uid by frequently meeting there throw the 
^ mue of prayer very negligently into their common 
life/ and make their coming together in that place 
^ oc^inary as any other action, and do not .turn. 
^ their conversation upon any improvements suitable 
te the true design of that house , but on trifles be- 
W even their worldly concerns and characters.* 
These are littk groups of acquaintance dispersed in i 
41 pacts of the town, who are, forsooth, the only ' 
people of unspotted characters, and throw all the 
, spots that stick on those of other people. Malice 
«A. 19^ the ordinary vice of those who Uve in the mode 

* A verb soems wantiug here, to explain the censure im- 
1 plied in this sentence. 
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of religion^ without the spirit of it. The pk; 
ahle world are hurried by their passions aDo?e 
consideration of what others think of them, into i 
pursuit of irregular enjoyments ; while these, wb 
forbear the gratifications of flesh and blood, wi 
out having won over the spirit to the interests 
virtue, are implacable in defamations on the en 
of such who offend without respect to fame. '. 
the consideration of persons whom one cannot i 
take notice of, when one sees them in that p 
has drawn me out of my intended talk, whicn i 
to bewail that people do not know the pleasure a 
early hours, and of dedicating their first momenfe 
of the day, with joy and singleness of heart, U 
their Creator. Experience would convince us, thai 
the earlier we left our beds, the seldomer wc sh< 
be confined to them. 

One great good which would also accrue fr 
this, were it become a fashion, would be, that it i 
possible our chief divines would condescend to pra] 
tiiemselves, or at least those whom they substituti 
would be better supplied, than to be forced tc ap* 
pear at those oraisons in a garb and attire whia 
makes them appear mortified with worldly want, 
and not abstracted from the world by the contempl 
of it. How is it possible for a gentleman, unda 
the income of fifty pounds a year, to be at itxn 
to sublime things ? He must rise and drc iike i 
labourer for sordid hire, instead of approacnn I 
place of service with the utmost pleasure and w 
faction, that now he is going to be mouth oi i 
crowd of people who have laid aside all the dittinc* 
tions of this contemptible being, to beseech a pro 
tection under its manifold pains and disadvantages 
or a release from it, by his favour who sent tnen 
into it. He would, with decent superiority^ lool 
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•r before the throne of grace, for 

woo 1 K upon his words, while he asks 

all thai 18 necessary in a transitory life; 

c i ance that a good behaviour, for a few 

to in 11, wil] purchase endless joy and happy 

aKty. 

who can place himself in this view, who, 
not pinched with want, is distracted with 
m the fear of it ? No ; a man, in the least 
below the spirit of a saint or a martyr, will 
Idle over his duty, look confused, or as- 

resolution in his behaviour which will be 
I u: iful, except he is supported above 

1^ of life, 
rer and commandment to his minister to 
and pronounce to his people,' is mentioned 
very unguarded* air, when the speaker is 
in his own private condition to be almost an 
f their pity and charity. This last circum- 
with many others here loosely suggested, 
occasion that one linows not how to recom- 
o such as have not already a fixed sense of 
the pleasure of passing the earliest hours 
in a public congregation. But were this 

solemnity as much in vogrue, even as it is 
^ore advanced hours of the day, it would 
ily have so goo4 an effect upon us, as to 

more disengaged and cheerful in conver* 
ind less artful and insincere in business. 
Id would be quite another place, than it is 
3 rest of the day ; and every face would 
alacrity in it, which can be borrowed from 

reflections, but those which give us the as* 
otection of Omnipotence. 

* Unregarded^ 
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Segpe tribus Uctis videos eanare guatemos ; 
E qtdbnu mnM ovef omovu ^tpergere eumet<a^ 
Prteter eum qui fraket aptam ; post, ktme qwiqu€- 

HOR. 1. Sat. i 

Set twelve at snpper ; one above the rest 
Takes dl the talk* uid breaks a scurvy jest 
On all, ezc^t the master of the feast : 
At last on him 

The following letter is full of imagination, 
a fabulous manner sets forth a connection b 
things, and an alliance between persons, t] 
very distant and remote to common eyes. 
I know the hand to be that of a very ii 
man,**^ and shall therefore give it the reader 
farther preface. 

TO THE GUARDIAN. 

* SIB, 

* There is a set of mankind, \ 
wholly employed in the ill-natured office of 
ing up a collection of stories that lessen the 
tton of others, and spreading them abroad 
certain air of satisfaction. Perhaps indeed, 
nocent unmeaning curiosity, a desire of be 
formed concerning those we live with, or a 
ness to profit by reflection upon the act 
others, may sometimes afibrd an excuse, o 
times a defence for inquisitiveness ; but c 
it is beyond all excuse a transgression againe 

* Dr. PaxneU. 
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nity, to carry the matter farther^ to tear off the 
dressings as I may say^ from the wounds of a 
friend, and expose them to the air in cruel fits of 
diyersion ; and yet we have something more to be- 
moan, an outrage of a higher nature, which man- 
kind is guilty of when they are not content to 
spread the stories of foUy, frailty, and vice, but 
even enlarge them, or invent new ones, and blacken 
characters, that we m^ appear ridicidous or hate- 
ful to one another. From such practices as these 
it happens, that some feel a sorrow, and others are 
a^tated with a spirit of revenge ; that scandals or 
lies are tc4d, because another has told such before ; 
that resentments and quarrels arise, and affronts 
and injuries are given, received and multipUed, in 
a scene of vengeance. 

' 411 this I have often observed with abundance 
of concern, and having a perfect desire to further 
the happiness of mankind, I lately set myself to 
consider the cause from whence such evils arise, 
and the remedies which may be applied. Where* 
upon I shut my eyes to prevent a distraction from 
outward objects, and a while after shot away, upon 
an impulse of thought, into the world of idea% 
where abstracted qualities became visible in such 
appearances as were agreeable to each of their 
natures. 

' That part of the country where I happened to 
light, was the most noisy that I had ever known. 
Ine winds whistled, the leaves rustled, the brooks 
nimbled, the birds chattered, the tongues of men 
were heard, and the echo mingled something of 
every sound in its repetition, so that there was a 
strange confusion and uproar of sounds about me. 
At length, as the noise still increased, I could dis- 
cern a man habited like a herald, and (as I after- 
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wards understood) caBed Novelty, that can 
ward proclaiming a solemn day to be kept 
house of Common Fame. Immediately behii 
advanced three nymphs^ who had monstro 
pearances. llie first of these was Curiosity, 
ed like a virgin, and having an hundred ear 

!ier head to serve in her inquiries. The sec 
hese was Talkativeness, a little better growi 
seemed to be like a young wife, and had ai 
dred tongues to spread her stories. The thi 
Censoriousness, habited like a widow, and sur 
ed with an hundred squinting eyes of a mal 
influence, which so obliquely darted on all a 
that it was impossible to say which of the 
brought in the information she boasted of. 
as I was informed, had been venr instrume 
preserving and rearing Common Fame, wher 
her birth-day she was shuffled into a crowd, 
cape the search which Truth might have mad 
her and her parents. Curiosity found her 
Talkativeness conveyed her away, and Ceni 
ness so nursed her up, that in a short tin 
grew to a prodigious size, and obtained an < 
over the universe; wherefore the Power, in 
iude for these services, has since advanced tl 
her highest employments. The next who can 
ward in the procession was a light damsel. 
Credulity, who carried behind them the lam 
silver vessel with a spout, and other instn 
proper for this solemn occasion,"*^ 

* She had formerly seen these three to^ 
and conjecturing fVom the number of theii 
tongues, and eyes, that they might be the ] 
jgenii of Attention, Familiar Converse, and < 

* Tea equipage. 
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Demonstration, she from that time gave herself up 
to attend them. The last who followed were some 
who bad closely muffled themselves in upper gar- 
ments, so that I could not discern who they were ; 
but just as the foremost of them was come up, I am 
glad, says she, calling me by my name, to meet 
you at this time ; stay close by me, and t^ie a strict 
observation of all that passes : her voice was sweet 
and commanding, I thought I had somewhere heard 
it; and from her, as I went along, I learned the 
meaning of every thing which oflbred. 

' We now marched forward through the Rookery 
of Rumours, which flew thick, and with a terrible 
din, all around us. At length we arrived at the 
house of Common Fame, where a hecatomb of re- 
putations was that day to fall for her pleasure. Tlie 
house stood upon an eminence, having a thousand 
passages to it, and a thousand whispering holes for 
the conveyance of sound. The ball we entered 
was formed with tjie art of a music-chamber for the 
improvement of noises. Rest and silence are ba- 
nished the place. Stories of different natures wan** 
der in light flocks all about, sometimes truths and 
lies, or sometimes lies themselves clashing against 
one another. In the middle stood a table painted 
afler the manner of the remotest Asiatic coun* 
tries, upon which the lamp, the .silver -..vessel, and 
cups of a white earth, were planted in order. 
Then dried heAs were brought, collected for the 
solemnity in moon-sbine, and water being put to 
them, th^re was a greenish liquor made, to which 
they added the flower of milk, and an extraction 
from the cknes of America, for performing a libation 
to the infernal powers of Mischief. After this^ 
Curiosity, retiring to a withdrawing room, brought 
forth the victims, being to appearance a set of 
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small waxen images, which she laid upon the ta 
one after another. Immediately then Talkativen 
gave each of them the name of some one, wh< 
for that time they were to represent ; and Censoi 
ousness stuck them all ahout with hlack pins, ft 
pronouncing at every one she stuck, something 
the prejudice of the persons represented. No sooi 
er were these rites performed, and incantatio: 
uttered, but the sound of a speaking trumpet i 
heard in the air, by which they knew the deity 
the place was propitiated, and assisting. Upon tl 
the sky grew darker, a storm arose, and murmui 
sighs, groans, cries, and the words of grief, or r 
jentment, were heard within it. Thus the thr 
sorceresses discovered, that they whose names tb 
had given to the images, were already affected wi 
what was done to them in effigy. The knowU 
of this was received with the loudest laughter, 
in many congratulatory words they applauded oi 
another's wit and power. 

' As matters were at this high point of disord< 
the muffled lady, whom I attended on, being i 
longer able to endure such barbarous proceeding 
threw off her upper garment of Reserve, and a; 
peared to be Truth. As soon as she haid confessi 
herself present, the speaking-trumpet ceased 
sound, the sky cleared up, the storm abated, tl 
noises which were heard in it ended, the l^ight 
of the company was over, and a serene light, un 
then unknown to the place^ 4if^sed around it ^ 
this the detected sorceresses endeavoured to esca] 
in a cloud which I saw begin to thicken rout 
them ; but it was soon dispersed, their charms b 
ing controlled, and prevailed over by the superi 
divinity. For my part I was exceedingly glad 
see it 80| and began to consider what punishme 



she would inflict upon them. I fancied it would be 
proper to cut ofiP Curiosity's ears, and fix them to 
the eaves of the houses: to nail the tongues of 
Talkativeness to Indian tables ; and to put out the 
eyes of Censoriousness with a flash of her light In 
respect of Credulity* I had indeed some httle pity, 
and had I been judge ahe might, perhaps, haro 
escaped with a hearty reproof. 

' But I soon foimd that the discerning judge had 
other designs. She knew them for such as will not 
be destroyed entirely while mankind is in being, 
and yet ought to have a brand and punishment 
affixed to them that they may be avoided. Where* 
fore she took a seat for judgment, and had the 
criminals brought forward by Shame ever blushing, 
and Trouble with a whip of many lashes; two 
phantoms who had dogged the procession in dis* 
guise, and waited until they had an authority from 
Truth to lay hands upon them. Immediately then 
she ordered Curiosity and Talkativeness to be fet- 
tered together, that the one should never sufier the 
other to rest, nor the other ever kt her remain un» 
discovered. Light Credulity she linked to Shame 
at the tormentor's own request, who was pleased to 
be thus secure that her prisoner could not escape ; 
and this was done partly for her punishment, and 
partly for her amendment. Censoriousness was also 
in like manner begged by Trouble, and bad her 
as8igp[ied for an eternal companion. After they 
were thus chained with one another,; by the judged 
order, she drove them from the presence to wander 
for ever through the world, wi& Novelty stalking 
before them. 

' The cause being now over, she retreated from 
sight within the splendour of her own^lory; which 
leaving the house it had brightened, the sounds 
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that were proper to the place began to be as 
and confused as when we entered ; and there be 
no longer a cleat distinguished appearance of auj 
objects represented to me, I returned from the ex* 
corsion I had made in fancy/ 
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niforti pmdori 



Sie tibi Mum lyra Molers, et cantor ApoUo, 

HOR. Ars. Poet. T, 406. 

Blush not t» patronize the miise*i skill. 

It has been remarked, by curious observers, ths 
poets are generally long-lived, and run beyond 
usual age of man, if not cut off by some accid 
or excess, as Anacreon, in the midst of a ver 
merry old affe, was choaked with a g^rape-stoiD 
The same redundancy of spirits that produces tl 
poetical flame, keeps up the vital warmth, and ac 
ministers uncommon fuel to life. I question m 
hat several instances will occur to my reader 
memory, from Homer down to Mr. Drydeti. 
shall only take notice of two who have excelled i 
lyrics ; the one an ancient, and the other a moder 
The first gained an immortal reputation by eel 
brating several jockeys in the Olympic games, tl 
Idst has signalized himself on the same occasion I 
the ode that begins with — ' To horse, brave bo; 
to Newmarket, to horse.^ My reader wiU, by 



'I 
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time, know that the two poets I have mentioned^ 
are Pindar and Mr. D'Urtey. The former of these 
is long since laid in his urn, afler havings many 
years together, endeared himself to all Greece hv 
his tuneral compositions. Our countryman is stiu 
firing, and in a blooming old age, that still promises 
many musical productions^ for if I am not mis«^ 
taken, our British swan will sin^ to the last. The 
best judges who have perused his last song on The 
moderate Man, do not discover any decay in his 
parts, but think it deserves a place amongst the 
finest of those works with which he obliged the 
world in his more early years. 

I am led into this subject bv a visit which I 
lately received from my good old friend and con- 
temporary. As we both flourished together in king 
Charles the Second's reign, we diverted ourselves 
vith the remembrance of several particulars that 
passed in the world before £he greatest part of my 
readers were born, and could not but smile to 
think how insensibly we were grown into a couple 
of venerable old gentlemen. Tom observed to me, 
that after having written more odes than Horace, 
and about four times as many comedies as Terence, 
he was reduced to great difficulties by the impor* 
tiraities of a set of men, who, of late years, had 
fomished him with the accommodations of life, and 
would not, as we say, be paid with a song. In 
order to extricate my old friend, I immediately 
sent for the three directors of the playhouse, and 
4e^ired them that they would in their turn do a 

gooi office for a m9P> who, in Shakspeare's phrase, 
ad often filled their mouths, I mean with plea- 
santry, and popular conceits. They very gene- 
rously listened to my proposal, and agreed to act 
the Plotting Sisters, (a very taking play of my old 
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friend's composing) on the 15th of the next monlli, 
for the benefit of the author. 

My kindness to the agreeable Mr. d*Urfey i 
be imperfect, if after having engaged the piayen 
in his favour, I do not get the town to come into 
it. I must therefore heartily recommend to all the 
young ladies, my disciples, the case of my di 
friend, who has often made their grand-m* 
merry, and whose sonnets have perhaps ii 
asleep many a present toast, when she lay in 
cradle. 

I have already prevailed on my lady Lizard to b< 
at the house in one of the front boxes, and design 
if I am in town, to lead her in myself at the bou 
of her daughters. The gentleman I am speaking o 
has laid obligations on so many of his countrymen 
that I hope they will think this but a just return t 
the good service of a veteran poet. 

I myself remember king Charles the Second lean 
ing on Tom d'Urfey's shoulder more than once, an 
humming over a song with him. It is certain ti 
monarch was not a little supported by ' Joy to gres 
Csesar,' which gave the whigs such a blow as the 
were not able to recover that whole rei^. M 
friend afterwards attacked popery with me sai 
success, having exposed Bellarmine and Porto-Cai 
irero more than once in short satirical composition 
which have been in every body's mouth. He hi 
made use of Italian tunes and sonatas for promotir 
the Protestant interest, and turned a considerab 
part of the Pope's music against himself. In sbo 
he has obliged the court with political sonnets, tl 
Country with dialogues and pastorals, the city wii 
descriptions of a lord mayors feast, not to mentic 
his little ode upon Stool-Ball, with many other 
the like nature. 
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Should the very individuals he has celebrated 
I their appearance together, they would be suf- 

nit to fill the play-house. Fretty Peg of Wind- 
KH-, Gillian of Ctoydon, with Dolly and Molly, 
and Tommy and Johnny, with many others to be 
loet with in the Musical Miscellanies, entitled, Pilb 
to purge Melancholy, would make a good benefit 
night 

As my friend^ after the manner of the old lyrics, 
accompanies his works with his own voice, he has 

(been the delight of the most polite companies and 
conversations, from the beginning of king Charles 
the Second's reign to our present times. Many an 
honest gentleman has got a reputation in his coun- 
tiy, by pretending to have been in company with 
Tom dlWey. 

I might here mention several other merits in my 
friend; as his enriching our language with amui- 
tit^e of rhimes, and bringing words together, 
t^t without his good offices, would never have 
been acquainted with one another, so long as it had 
been a tongue. But I must not omit that my old 
fnend angles for a trout, the best of any man in 
England. May-dies come in late this season, or I 
myself should before now, have had a trout of his 
hooking. 

After what I have said, and much more that I 
Slight say, on this subject, I question not but the 
world wUl think that my old friend ought not to 
pass the. remainder of his life in a cage like a 
singing bird, but enjoy all that pindaric liberty 
which is suitable to a man of his genius. He has 
made the world merry, and I hope they will make 
him easy, so long as he stays among us. This I 
win take upon me to say, they cannot do a kind- 
ness to a more diverting companion, or a more 
chearful> honest, and good-natured man. ^ 
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Jnitpiceref tanqUam in $peculumj in vitas omnimm 
Jubeo, atque ex aiiis iumere exemplum'sibi. 

TER. Adelpb. Act iii. Sc 

My advice to bim is» to consnlt the lives of < i 
be would a loolung-glass, and from tbenc^ uu « 
plei for bis own imitatioii. 

The paper of to-day shall consist of a letter f 
my friend sir Harry Lizard^ which^ with my ans^ 
may be worth the perusal of young men of esti 
and young women without fortunes. It is a1 
lutely necessary^ that in our fh'st vigorous years 
lay down some law to ourselves for the conduc 
future life^ which may at least prevent essential i 
fortunes. The cutting cares which attend such 
affection as that against which I forewarn my fri 
sir Harry, are very well known to all who are ca 
Uie men of pleasure ; but when they have opp< 
their «atisfaction to their anxieties in an impai 
examination, they will 6nd their life not onl 
dream, but a troubled and vexatious one. 

' DEAR OLD MAN, 

' I BEUEVE you are very much i 
prised, that in the several letters I have writter 
you, since the receipt of that wherein you rcc< 
mend a young lady for a wife to your humi 
rant, I have not made the least mention oi i 
matter. It happens at thb time that I am not m 
JDclined to marry ; there are very many matchei 
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ir country, wherein the parties live so insipidly, 
' so vexatiously, that I am afraid to venture from 
eir example. Besides, to tell you the truth, good 
ester, I am informed your fine young woman is 
on to be disposed of elsewhere. As to the young 
dies of my acquaintance in your great town, I do 
>t know one whom I could think of as a wife, 
bo is not either prepossessed with some inclina- 
>n for some other man, or affects pleasures and 
itertainments, which she prefers to the conversa- 
>n of any man hving. Women of this kind are 
e most frequently met with of any sort whatever ; 
mean they are the most frequent among people 
' condition^ that is to say, such are easily to be 
id as would sit at the head of your estate and 
ible, lie-in by you for the sake of receiving visits 
I pomp at the end of the month, and enjoy the 
ke gratifications from the support of your fortune ; 
ut you yourself would signify no more to one of 
lem, than a name in trust in a settlement which 
onveys land and goods, but has no right for its 
wn use. A woman of this turn can no more make 
wife, than an ambitious man can be a friend; 
tiey both sacrifice all the true tastes of being, and 
lotives of life, for the ostentation, the noise, and 
lie appearance of it. Their hearts are turned to 
nnatural objects, and as the men of design can 
arry them on with an exclusion of their daily com- 
panions, so women of this kind of gaiety, can live 
it bed and board with a man, without any affection 
his person. As to any woman that you examine 
lereafter for my sake, if you can possibly, find 
tneans to converse with her at some country seat. 
If she has no relish for rural views, but is unde- 
%hted with streams, fields, and groves, I desire to 

VOL. XVII. H 
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hear no more of her ; she has departed from i 
ture, and is irrecoverably engaged in vanity. 

* I have ever been curious to observe the a* 
gance of a town -lady when she iirst comes down 
her husband^s seat> and beholding her cou 
neighbours wants somebody to laugh with her, 
the frightful things, to whom she herself is equi 
ridiculous. The pretty pitty-pat step, the play 
head, and the fall -back in the courtesy, she d 
not imagine, make her as unconversable, and in 
cessibie to our plain people, as the loud voice, 
ungainly stride, render one of our hantresses 
her. In a word, dear Nestor, I beg you to i 
pcnd all inquiries towards my matrimony until ] 
hear further from. 

Sir, your most obliged and, 

most humble servant, 
Hahry Lizai 

A certain loose turn in this letter, mixed ind 
with some real exceptions to the two fre^juent i 
choice made by country gentlemen, has given 
no small anxiety : and I have sent sir Han'y an 
count of my suspicions as follows. 

' TO SIR HARRY LIZARD, 

' SIR, 

Your letter I have read over two 
three times, and must be so free with you af 
tell you, it has in it something which betrays ; 
have lost that simplicity of heart with relatioi 
love, which I promis'd myself would crown ^ 
days with happiness and honour. The altera' 
of your mind towards marriage is not represei 
as flowing from discretion and wariness in 
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out a disincliuation to thttl state in p^neral ; 

II secretly to propose to yourself (for I 

no otherwise of a man of your age and 

all its satisfactions out of it, and to avoid 

and inconveuiencies that attend those who 

to it. 1 will not urge at this time the 

consideration of all, to wit, regard of in- 

; but having, I think, in my eye, what you 

[ must as I am your friend, acquaint you» 

I are going into a wilderness of cares and 

M)8, from which you will never be able to 

yourself, while the compunctions of ho- 

i pity are yet alive in you. 

tont naming names, I have long ausp^ted 

rupon a young gentlewoman in your 
yd; but give me leave to tell you^. 

the earnestness of a faithful friend, that^o 
to a criminal commerce with a woman of 
horn you find innocent, is of all the follies 
fe« the most fruitful of sojxsjacu You mmt 
ur approaches to her with the benevolence 

lage of a good angels in order to btmg 
* pollution and shame, which is the work m 
The fashion of the world, the warmth of 
nd the affluence of fortune, may, peihaps, 
tu look upon me in this talk, like a poor 
ning^old man, who is past those ardencies 

you at prenent triumph; hut believe me, 
m succeed in what I fear you design, you 

the sacrifice of beauty and innocence so 
1 obligation ujion you, that your whole life 

away in the worst condition imaginable, 
loubt and irresolution ; you will ever be de« 
to leave her, and never do it ; or else leave 
.nother, with a constant longing after her. 
very unhapj>y man who does not reserve 

h2 
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the most pure and kind affections of his heart forh 
marriaj^e-bed, he will otherwise be reduced to th 
melancholy circumstance, that he gave his mi 
that kind of alfection wiiich was proper for his wis 
and has not for his wife either that, or the U8i 
inclination which men bestow upon their mistrcssc 
Afler such an a flair as thin^ you are a very luck 
man if you find a prudential marriage is only ii 
sipid, and not actually miserable ; a woman of 
ancient a family as your own, may come into u 
house of the Lizards, murmur in your bed, gro^ 
at your table, rate your servants, and insult y 
self, while you bear all this with this unhappy r 
flection at the bottom of your heart, " This is i 

for the injured " The heart is ungovemab 

enough, without being biassed by preposBesaioii 
how emphatically unhappy therefore is he, wl 
besides the natural vagrancy of ailection, has 
passion to one particular object, in which he se 
nothing but what is lovely, except what procee 
from his own guilt against it ! I speak to you, n 
dear friend, as one who tenderly regards yo 
welfare, and beg of you to avoid this great errc 
which has rendered so many agreeable men unhap] 
before you. When a man is engaged among t 
dissolute, gay, and artful of the lair sex, avluio' 
ledge of their manners and designs, their favoi 
unendeared by truth, their feigned sorrows ai 
gross flatteries, must in time rescue a reasonal 
man from the inchantment ; but in a case where 
you have none but yourself to accuse, you will fi; 
tile best part of a generous mind torn away wi 
her, whenever you take your leave of an ii\jun 
deserving woman. Come to town, fly from Olim 
to Your obedient humble servant, 

Nestor Ironsid 
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N'Ga. SATURDAY, MAY 30, 1713. 



Jugiter est qrnoicumj^ vidn llxan. 

Where'er yon torn your eye«, 'tis God you »ee. 

I H A D this morning a very valuable aiid kind pre- 
sent sent me of a translated work of a most ex* 
celknt forei^a writer, who makes a very considera- 
ble iigure in the learned and Christian world. It 
hi entitled, A Demonstration of the Existence, 
WiiMJom» and Omnipotence of God, drawn from tlie 
knowledge of nature, particularly of man, and 
fitted to the meanest capacity, by the archbishop 
of Cambray, author of Telemachus, and translated 
from the French by the same hand that englished 
that excellent piece. This great author, in tlie 
vri tings which he has before produced, lias mani* 
fested a h'.art ftill of virtuous sentiments, great be- 
nevolence to mankind, as well as a sincere and 
fervent piety towards his Creator. His talents and 
parts are a very great gooii to the world, and it is a 
pleasing thing to behold the polite arts subservient 
to religion, and recommending it from its natural 
beauty. Looking over the letters of my corres- 
pondents, I find one which celebrates this treatise, 
and recommends it to my readers. 

' TO TtlE GUARDIAN. 

* SIR, 

' I THINK I have somewhere read, in 
the writings of one whom I take to be a friend of 
your's, a saying which struck me very much, and 

h3 
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as I remember, it was to this purpose : " The ex- 
istence of a God is so far from being a thing that 
wants to be proved, that I think it is the only thing 
of which we are certain/' ITiis is a sprightly and 
just expression ; however, I dare say, you will not 
be displeased that I put you in mind of saying some- 
thing on the Demonstration of the bishop of Cam- 
bray. A man of his talents views all things in a 
light different from that in which ordinary men see 
them, and the devout disposition of his soul turns 
all those talents to the improvement of the plea- 
sures of a good life. His style clothes philosophy 
in a dress almost poetic ; and his readers enjoy in 
full perfection the advantage, while they are readii 
him, of being what he is. The pleasing repre i- 
tation of the animal powers in the beginning of nis 
work, and his consideration of the nature of man 
with the addition of reason in the subsequent dis- 
course, impresses upon the mind a strong satisfac- 
tion in itself, and gratitude towards Him who 
bestowed that superiority over the brute-worid. 
These thoughts had such an effect upon the author 
himself, that he has ended his discourse with a 
prayer. This adoration has a subUmity in it be- 
fitting his character, and the emotions of his heart 
flow from wisdom and knowledge. I thought it 
would be proper for a Saturday's paper, and have 
translated it to make you a present of it. I have 
not, as the translator was obliged to do, confined 
myself to an exact version from the original^ but 
have endeavoured to express the spirit of it, by 
taking the liberty to render his thoughts in such a 
way as I should have uttered them if they had been 
my own. It has been observed, that the private 
letters of great men are the best pictures of their 
souls ^ but certainly their private devotions would 
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lore instructive, and I know not why they 
ot be as curious and entertaining:. 
3U insert this prayer, I know nut but I may 
1, for another occasion, one used by a very 
t of the last age, which has allusions to the 

a very wild Hfe ; and, I beheve you would 
written with an uncommon spirit. The 
rhom I mean was an excellent writer, and 
lication of this prayer of his may be, 
some kind of antidote against the infec- 
8 other writings. But this supplication of 
ip has in it a more happy and untroubled 
t is (if that is not saying something too 
J worship of an angel concerned for those 

fallen, but himseli* still in the state of 
i innocence. The book ends with an act 
>n, to this efloct. 

ly God, if the greater number of mankind 
scover Thee in that glorious sliow of na- 
;h thou hast placed before our eyes, it is 
86 Thou art far from every* one of us. 
present to us more than any object which 
with our hands ; but our senses, and the 
rhich they produce in us, turn our atten- 

Tliee. Tliy light shines in the midst of 

but the darkness comprehends it not. 

Lord, dost every way display thyself. 
lest in all thy works, but art not regarded 
e and unthinking man. ITie whole crea- 

aloud of Thee, and echos with the repe- 
thy holy name. But such is our insensi- 

we are deaf to the great and universal 
lature. Thou art every where about us, 
1 us ; but we wander from ourselves, be- 
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come strangers to our own souls^ and do not ap- 
prehend thy presence. O Thou, who art the etemil 
fountain of light* and beauty> who art the ancient ol 
days« without beginning and without end ; O TImmi 
who art the Ufe of all that truly li?e, those * 
never fail to fin4l Thee, who seek for Thee '% 
themselves. But alas ! the very gifts which xi 
bestowest upon us do so employ our thoughts, 
they hinder us from perceivmg the hand which • 
veys them to us. We live by thee, and yet w 
live without thinking on Thee ; but* O Lord, 1 
is life in the ignorance of Thee ! A dead un: Lf 
piece of matter ; a flower that withers; a rr 
that glides a^ay ; a palace that hastens to it« ruin 
a picture made up of fading colours; a masft i 
shilling ore; strike our imaginations, and make 1 
sensible of* their existence ; we regard them as ol 
jects capable of giving us pleasure, not conskierin 
tliat thou convcyest, through them, all the, R 
sure which we imagine* they give us. Such 
empty object's that are only the shadows of bein 
are proportioned to 011 r low and groveling thoi 
That beauty which Thou hast poured out Ou 
creation, is as a vt-il which hides thee from- 
eyes. As Thou art a being too pure and e% 
to pass through our senses. Thou art not reffaiu 
by meu, who .have debased their nature, and 1 
made tiie-nselves like the beasts that perish, i 
infatuated are they, that notwithstanding 
know what is wisdom and virtue, which have n 
ther sound, nor colour, nor smell, nor taste, n 
figure, nor any other sensible quality, they 
doubt of Thy existence, because Thou art not ap] 
bended by the grosser organs of sense. * Wretci 
that we ai*c ! we consider shadows as realities, a 
truth as a phantom. That which is nothing, is 
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• us; and that which is all, appears to us nothing. 

Tiat do we see in all nature but Thee, O niy 

od! Thou, and only Thou, appearest in every 

inff. When I consider Thee, O Lord, I am 

ralbwed up, and lost in contemplation of Thee. 

iFery thing besides Thee, even my own existence, 

hes and disappears in the contemplation ot* 

e. I am lost to myself, and fall into nothing, 

1 1 think on Thee. The man who does not see 

nee, has beheld nothing; he who does not taste 

liee, has a relish of nothing. His being is vain> 

his life but a dream. Set up Thyself, O Lord, 

up Thyself, that we may behold Thee. As wax 

msumes before the fire, and as the smoke is driven 

?ay, so let thine enemies vanish out of thy pre- 

e. How unhappy is that soul who, without the 

* of Thee, has no God, no hope, no comfort to 

ipi t him ! But how happy the man who searches, 

, and thirsts after thee 1 But he only is fully 

ty, on whom Thou liflest up the light of thy 

mance, whose tears thou hast wiped away, 

la who enjoys in thy loving-kindness the comple- 

oo of all his desires. How long, how long, O 

nrd, shall I wait for that day when I shall possess, 

: thy presence, fullness of joy and pleasures for 

^ermore ? O my God, in this pleasing hope, my 

Mies rejoice and cry out. Who is like unto Thee ! 

ly heart melts away, and my soul faints within me 

hen I look up to Thee, who art the God of my 

fe, and my portion to all eternity." 
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•ntentisque cttpacius alia, ovio. Met* L 76 



Of thoughts eolarg'dy and more exalted mind. 

As I was the other day taking a solitary walk i 
St. Paul's^ I indul[^ed my thoughts in the ponu 
of a certain aiKilogy between that fabric and 
Christian church in the largest sense. The drnr 
order and oeconomy of the one seemed to be en 
blematically set forth by the just, plain, and 
jestic architecture of the other. And a« the m 
consists of a great variety of parts united m 
same regular design, according to the truest ai 
and most exact proportion ; so the other con 
a decent subordination of members, various saure 
histitutions, sublime doctrines, and solid precep 
of morality digested into the same design, and wil 
an admirable concurrence tending to one view, t1 
happiness and exaltation of human nature. 

In the midst of my contemplaijon, I beheld 
fly upon one of the pillars ; and it straiglitws 
came into my head, that this same fly was a fre 
thinker. For it rec^uired some comprehension 
the eye of the spi^ctator, to take in at one view tl 
various parts of tiie building, in order to obser 
their symmetry and design. But to the fly, who 
prospect was confined to a little part of one of tl 
stones of a single pillar, the joint beauty of tl 
whole, or the distinct u^e of its parts, were incoi 
spicuous, and nothing could appear but small ri 
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9 in tlie surface of the hewn stone, which 
»w of that insect seemed so many deformed 
i precipices. 

ughts of a free-thinker are employed on 
[imute particularities of reli«^ion, the dif- 
f a sini^le text, or the imacconntahlcness 
step of Providence or point of doctrine to . 
ow faculties, without comprehending the 
d design of Christianity, the perfection to 

raiseth human nature, the light it hath 
oad in the worlds and the close connection 
3 well with the good of public societies, as 
: of particular |>efsons. 
ftised in me some reflections on that frame 
ion which is called largeness of mind, 

:y towards forming a true judgment of 
ind where the soul is not incurably stinted 
e, what are tlie likeliest methods to give it 
lent 

evideut that philosophy doth open and en- 
: mind, by the general views to which men 
:uated in that study, and by the contempla- 
more numerous and distant objects, that 
in the sphere of mankind in the ordinary 

of life. Hence it comes to pass, that 
aers judge of most things very differently 
i vulgar. Some instances of this may be 
he Theoetetus of Plato, where Socrates makes 
>wing remarks, among others of the like 

m a philosopher hears ten thousand acres 
sd as a great estate, he looks upon it as 
nsiderahle spot, having been used to con- 
the whole globe of earth. Or when he 
a man elated with the nobility of his race, 
he can reckon a series of seven rich An- 
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cestors ; the philosopher thinks him a stupid i} - 
rant feUow^ \^'hose mind cannot reach to a gene 
view of human nature, which would shew him 1 
we have all innumerable ancestors, among w 
are crowds of rich and poor, kings and slaves^ 
Greeks and barbarians/ Thus far Socrates^ whc 
was accounted wiser than the rest of the heathens, 
for notions which approach the nearest to Christia- 
nity. 

As all parts and branches of philosophy, or spe- 
culative knowledge, are useful in that respect 
astronomy is peculiarly adapted to remedy a littk 
and narrow spirit. In that science there are good 
reasons assigned to prove the sun an hundred thou- 
sand times bigger than our earth, and the distance 
of the stars so prodigious, that a cannon-buliel 
continuing in its ordinary rapid motion, would not 
arrive from hence at the nearest of them in the 
space of an hundred and fifty thousand years. Tliosc 
ideas wonderfully dilate and expand the mind, 
lliere is something in the immensity of this dis- 
tance that shocks and overwhelms the imagina- 
tion ; it is too big for the grasp of a human intel- 
lect: estates, provinces, and kingdoms, vanish at 
its presence. It were to be wished a certain prince,* 
who hath encouraged the study of it in his sub- 
jects, had been himself a proficient in astronomy. 
Ill is might have shewed him how mean on ambition 
that was, which terminated in a small part of what 
is itself but a point, in respect to that part of the 
luiiverse which \'\cs within our view. 

But the Christian religion ennobleth and en- 
largeth the mind beyond any other profession or 
siicncc whatsoever. Upon that scheme, M'hile the 

• Lewis Xn^ 



the transient enjoyments of this life^ 

narrowest dimensions, and are ac» 

- me dust of a balance, the drop of a 

yea, less than nothing/ the inteUectiial 

s wider to our view. The perfections 

xj, the nature and excellence of virtue^ 

iiy of the human soul, are displayed in the 

characters. The mind of man seems to 

lelf to the difierent nature of its objects ; it 

acted and debased by being conversant in 

l.low things, and feels a proportionable en- 

at arising from the contemplation of these 

d sublime ideas. 

e%tnes6 of things is comparative ; and this 

« only hold, in respect of extension, but 

in respect of dignity, duration, and all 

r perfection. Astronomy opens the mind» 

rs our judgment, with regard to the magpni* 

extended beings; but Christianity produceth 

ersal greatness of souL Philosophy in* 

our views in every respect, but Christianity 

them to a degree beyond the light of na- 

Enean must the most exalted potentate upon 
pear to that eye which takes in innumerable 
f blessed spirits, differing in glory and per* 
. {low little must the amusements of sense, 
ordinary occupations of mortal men, seem 
rho is engaged in so noble a pursuit, as the 
tion of himself to the Diety, which is the 
employment of every Christian ! 
Jie improvement which grows from habituat- 
mind to the comprehensive views of relieion 
»t be thought wholly to regard the under- 
;. Nothing is of greater force to subdue 
dinate motions of the heart, and to regu- 

LVII. » 
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late the will. Whether a man be actuated by 
passions, or his reason, these are first wrought u 
by some object, which stirs the soul in propoi 
to its apparent dimensions. Hence irreligious n 
whose short prospects are filled with earth, 
sense, and mortal life, are invited, by these n 
ideas, to actions proportionably little and 
But a mind^ whose views are enlightened and 
tended by religion, is animated to nobler pu 
by more sublime and remote objects. 

There is not any instance of weakness in the i 
thinkers that raises my indignation more, 
their pretending to ridicule Christians, as mei 
narrow understandings, and to pass themselves 
on the world for persons of superior sense, 
more enlarged views. But I leave it to any im 
tial man to judge which hath the nobler sentimi 
which the greater views ; he whose notions 
stinted to a few miserable inlets of sense, oi 
whose sentiments are raised above the comi 
taste, by the anticipation of those delights w 
will satiate the soul, when the whole capacity 
her nature is branched out into new faculti 
who looks for nothing beyond this short sp 
duration, or he whose aims are co-extended wilu 
endless length of eternity ? He who derives his s 
from the elements, or he who thinks it ^as insp 
by the Almighty ? 
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N°7l. TUESDAY, JUNES, 1713. 



Quale porteTUum neque milUaru 
Daunia in latia alit esculetut ; 
Nee Juba tellus generat, leonum 

Arida tnUrix. HOR. 1 Od« xxii. IS. 

No beast, of more portentous size^ 

In the Hercinian forest lies ; 

Nor fiercer in Nnmidia bred, 

With Carthage were in triumph led. ROSCOMMON. 

UESTioN not but my country customers will be 
>rized to hear me complain that this town is, of 
years, very much infested with lions : and will, 
laps, look upon it as a strange piece of news 
!n I assure them that there are many of these 
its of prey, who walk our streets in broad day- 
t, beating about from coffee-house to coffee - 

, and seeking whom they may devour, 
o unriddle this paradox, I must acquaint my 
il reader that we polite men of the town give 
name of a lion to any one who is a great man's 
And whereas I cannot discharge my office of 
irdian, without setting a mark on such a noxious 
nal, and cautioning my wards against him, I 
gn this whole paper ?^ an essay upon the politi- 
lion. 

t has cost me a great deal of time to discover 
reason of this appellation, but after many dis- 
iitions and conjectures on so obscure a subject, 
id there are two accounts of it more satisfactory 

I 3 
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than the rest. In the republic of Venice, whidi 
been always the mother of politics, there arc i 
the doge^ palace several large figures of |ib :un 
ously wrought in marble, with mouths gapii in i 
most enormous manner, Those who have a w 
to give the state any private intelligence of i 
passes in the city, put their hands into the^mowi 
of one of these lions, and convey into it a paper c 
such private informations, ^ ^ny way regfud th 
interest or safety of the commonwealth. By tl 
means all the secrets of state come out of the li> 
mouth. The informer is concealed ; it i» the ucn 
that tells every thing. In short, there is not 
mismanagement in office, or a murmur iii ^onvei 
sation, which the lion does not acquaint the ^oyeni 
ment with. For this reason, say the learned, ; 
spy is very properly distinguished by the 
lion. 

I must confess this etymology is plausibl 
enough^ and I did for some time acquiesce iB it 
until about a year or two ago I met with 'a ] 
manuscript which sets this whole matter in a < 
]ight. In the reign of tjueen Elizabeth, says 
author, the renowned Wabingham had many 
in his service, from whom the government recei 
great advantage. The most eminent among tl 
was the statesman's barber, whose surname \ 
Lion. This fellow had an admirable knack of i 
ing out the secrets of his customers, as they wcr 
under his hands. He would rub and lather a man' 
head, until he had got on every thing that was ii 
it. He had a certain snap in his Angers and ; 
volubility in his tongue, that would engage a mai 
to talk with him whether he would or no. By thi 
means he became an inexhaustible fund of prirat 
intelligence, and so signalized himself in Uie capa 
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city of a spy> that from his time a master-spy goes 
under the name of a lion. 

Walsingham had a most excellent penetration, 
^d never attempted to turn any man into a lion 
whom he did not see highly quahfied for it, when 
he was in his human condition. Indeed the spe- 
culative men of those times say of him, that he 
would now and then play them off, and expose 
them a little unmercifully; but that, in my opi- 
nion, seems only good policy, for otherwise they 
mi^ht set up for men again, when they thought fit, 
and desert his service. But however, thoush]in that 
very corrupt age he made use of these,, ((tiimals, 
he had a great esteem for true men, and always 
exerted the highest generosity in offering them 
more, without asking terms of them, and doing 
more for them out of mere respect for their talents, 
though against him, than they could expect from 
any other minijiter whom they had served never so 
conspicuously. This made Raleigh (who profest 
himself his opponent) say one day to a friend, 
' Pox take this Walsingham, he baffles every body ; 
he won't so much as let a man hate him in private.' 
True it is, that by the wanderings, roarings, and 
lurkings, of his lions, he knew the way to every 
man breathing, who had not a contempt for the 
world itself; he had lions rampant whom he used 
for the service of the church, and couchant who 
were to lie down for the queen. They were so 
much at command, that the couchant would act as 
the rampant, and the rampant as couchant, with- 
out being the least out of countenance, and all this 
within four and twenty hours. Walsingham had 
the pleasantest life in the world ; for, by the force 
of his power and intelligence, he saw men as they 
really were, and not as the world thought of thetn. 

I 3 
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All this was principally brought about by feedinj 
his lions weW, or keeping them hungry> accordi 
their diftefent constitutions. 

Having given this short but necessary account c 
this statesman and his barber, who, like the o 
in Shakespeare's Pyramus and Thisbe, was a 
made as other men are, notwithst^ding he i 
nominal lion, I ^hall proceed to the description < 
this strange species of creatures. Ever since di 
wise Walsingham was secretary in this nati- < 
statesmen are said to have encouraged the ex 
among us, as very well knowing that a lion in « 
British arms is one of the supporters of the croi^ 
and that it is impossible for a government, in wl 
there are such a variety of factions and intrigues, i 
subsist without this necessary animal. 

A lion, or a master-spy, hath several jackn 
under him, who are his retailers in intelligence, a 
bring him in materials for his report; his chief hi 
is a coffee-house, and as his voice is exceeom 
strong, it aggravates the sound of every thiiig it K 
peats. 

As the lion generally thirsts after blood, and 
a fierce and cruel nature, there are no secrets ^ 
he hunts after with more delight, thah those i 
cut off heads, hang, draw, and quarter, or end 
the ruin of the person who becomes his prey. If o 
gets the wind of any word or action that may do 
man good, it is not for his purpose, he quits 
chace and falls into a more agreeable scent. 

He discovers a wonderful sagacity in seeki 
bis prey. He couches and frisks about in a titous 
sportful motions to draw it within his reach, and 
a particular way of imitating the sound of the or 
ture whom he would ensnare ; an artifice to be 
with in no beast of prey^ except the hysena ana 
political lion* 
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You seldom see a cluster of news-mongers with- 
out a lion in the midst of them. He never misses 
taking his stand within ear-shot of one of those 
little ambitious men who set up for orators in placet 
of public resort. If there is a whispering-hole, or 
any public spirited comer in a coffee-house, you 
never fail of seeing a lion couched upon his elbow 
in some part of the neighbourhood. 

A lidn is particularly addicted to the perusal of 
every loose paper that lies in his way. He appears 
nic9Ce than orainary attentive to what he reads, 
while he listens to those who are about him. He 
takes up the post-man, and snuffs the candle that 
he may hear the better by it I have seen a lion 
pore upon a sinde paragraph in an old gazette for 
two hours together, if his neighbours nave been 
talking all that while. 

Haying given a full description of this monster, 
for the benefit of such innocent persons as may fall 
into his walks, I shall apply a word or two to the 
lion himself, whom I would desire to consider that 
he is a creature hated both by God and man, and 
r^^rded with the utmost contempt even by such as 
mdke use of hita. Hangmen and executioners are 
necessary in a state, and so may the animal I have 
been here mentioning; but how despicable is the 
wretch that tak6s on him so vile ah employment ? 
There is scarce a being that would not suffer by a 
comparison with him, except that being only who 
acts the same kind of part, and is botli the tempter 
and accuser of mankind. 

' N. "B. Mr. Ironside has, within Bve weeks lapt 
past, muzzled three lions, gorged five, and killed 
one. On Monday next the skin of the dead one will 
be hung up in terrorem, at Button's coffee-house^ 
over-ag*ainst Tom's, in Covent-garden.* t^ 
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In vitium libertas exddity 8f vim 



Diffnam lege regi HOR. Are. Poet. v. 

Its liberty was turn'd to rage ; 



Such rage as civil power was forc'd to tame* CREI 

Oxford is a place which I am more inquis 
about than even that of my nativity ; and wh 
have an account of any sprightly saying, or ri 
genius from thence, it brings my own youthful • 
into my mind, and throws me forty years back 
life. It is for this reason, that I have thought 
self a little neglected of late by Jack Lizard, j 
whom I used to hear at least once a weeL 
last post brought tne his excuse, which is, thf 
hath been wholly taken up in preparing some c 
cises for the theatre. He tells me likewise, 
the talk there is about a public act, and that 
gay part of the university have great expectatic 
a Terrae-hlius, who is to lash and sting all the \ 
in a satyrical speech. Against the great lie 
which hath heretofore been taken in these li 
he expresses himself with such humanity, as is 
unusual in a young person, and ought to be che 
ed and admired. For my own part, I, so far s 
with him, and if the university permits a tl 
which I think much better let alone ; I hope tl 
whose duty it is to appoint a proper person for 
office, will take care that he utter nothing 
becoming a gentleman, a scholar, and a Chris 



Moreover I would have them cotisiiei that their 
earned body hath afaready enemies enough, who ar^ 
JK red to aggravate dl irreverent insinuatioVB, 
to interpret all oblique indecencies, who wiH 
numph in such a victory, and bid the university 
hank herself for the consequences. 

In my time I remember the Terrae-filius con- 
ented himself with being bitter upon the Pope, or 
hastising the Turk ; and raised a serious and mahlj' 
ftirth, and adapted to the digpiity of his auditory, 
vf exposing the false reasoning of the heretic, or 
idiculing the clumsy pretenders to genius and po- 
iteness. In the jovial reign of king Charles the 
iecond, wherein never did more wit or more ribaldry 
^KHind, the fashion of being arch upon all thai was 
;rave, and waggish upon the ladies, crept into dur 
eats of learning upon these occasions. This was 
aariaged grossly and aukwardly enough, in a place 
rhere the general plainness and siniplicity of man- 
lers could iH bear the liiention of such crimes, as 
is ^xmrts and great cities are called by the specio^fe 
ifames of air and gallantry. It is to tne amazing, 
kkt ever any man, bred up in the knowledge of 
irtue and hunianity, should so far cast off all shame 
tnd tenderness, ds to stand up in the face of thou- 
ands, and utter such contumelies as I have read and 
leard of. Let such an one know that he is making 
Ms merry, and wise men sick; and that, in the 
ye of considering persons, he hath less compunc- 
ion than the common hangman, and less shan^e 
ban a prostitute. 

Infamy is so cutting an evil, that most persons 
who have any elevation of soul, think it worse than 
ieath. Those who have it not in their power to 
revenge it, often pine away in anguish, and loath 
their being 5 and those who have, enjoy no reat 
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until tbey have vengeance. I shall therefore i 
it the business of this paper to shew how base ano 
ungenerous it is to traduce the women^ and hon 
dangerous it is to expose men of learning and cha^ 
racter, who have generally been the subjects of then 
invectives* 

It hath been oflen said, that women seem formec 
to soflen the boisterous passions, and sooth 
cares and anxieties to which men are exposed 
the many perplexities of life. That having weakei 
bodies, and less streAgth of mind, than man, Na* 
ture hath poured out her charms upon them^ am 
given them such tenderness of heart, that the i 
delicate delight we receive from them is, in thi 
ing them intirely ours, and under our protection 
Accordingly we find, that all nations have paid a 
decent homage to this weaker and lovelier part ol 
the rational creation, in proportion to their re- 
moval from savageness and barbarism. Chastity 
and truth are the only due returns that they can 
make for this generous disposition in the n< 
sex. For beauty is so far from satisfying us 
itself, that whenever we think that it is communi- 
cated to others, we behold it with regret and dis- 
dain. Whoever therefore robs a woman of her re- 
putation, despoils a poor defenceless creature of 
all that makes her valuable, turns her beauty into 
loathsomeness, and leaves her friendless, abandon- 
ed, and undone. There are many tempers so 
soft, that the least calumny gives them pains they 
are not able to bear. They give themselves up to 
strange fears, gloomy reflections, and deep melan- 
chdy. How savage must he be, who can sacrifice 
the quiet of such a mind to a transient burst of 
mirth ! Let him who wantonly sports away the 
peace of a poor lady, consider what discord be 



miUes; how oflien he wrings the heart rf 

parent ; how often he rouses the fury of a 

isband; how he extorts from the iu>used 

irses, perhaps not unheard, and poured 

s hit ness of her soul ! What weapons 

rewith to repel such an outrage ! • 

sue oppose her softness and imbecui^ 

dened forehead of a coward, who hath 

u o weakness that could not resist him ! 

bon, who hath slandered innocence, to 

laughter of foob ! who hath * scattered 

arrows and death, and said, am I not in- 

t reflections upon men of learning and 

ir character be sacred, do great auser« 
(ugion, and betray a vile miim in the au* 

e therefore always thought, with indiff- 
p that * accuser of the brethren/ the 
itiquary,^ whose employment it was for 

if to rake up all the ill-natured storica 
yer been fastened upon celebrated men^ 
nit them to posterity with cruel induitiy, 
[ous joy. Though the good men, ill-uiedt 
of a meek and christian disposition, so: 
5 their natural resentment, as. to neglect 
re ; yet the inventors of such calumnies 
enerous persons, whose bravery of mind 
lem think themselves proper instru- 
chastise such insolence. And I have in 
more than once known the discipline of 
tt administered to the offenders, and all 
lers answered by that kind of syllogism 
ancient Romans called the * ai'gumentum 
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I have leas compassion for men of sprighdy ] 
stfid genius^ vhose characters are played upon, oe- 
cause they have it in their power .to revenge tb • 
selves tenfold. But I think of all the classes of d 
kind> they are the most pardonable if they 
slanderer in his own coin. For their names i 
already blazed abroad in the world, the lei 
thrown upon them is displayed far and wide ; ann 
they have this sad privilege above the men in ob- 
scurity, that the dislxonour travels as far as their 
fame. To be even therefore with theii* enemy, 
are but too apt to difFu^ his infamy a^ far as 
own reputation; and perhaps triumph in etfsfo, 
that they have it in their power to make his iv 
the scoff and derision of after-ages, lliis, I , 
they are too apt to do. For sometimes they ; 
the exposing of their little affectations or 
writings as much as wounds upon their honour, j 
first are trifles they should laugh away, but. the latter 
deserves their utmost severity. . 

I must confess a warmth s^ainst the buffooneriei 
mentioned in the beginning of this paper, as they 
have so many circumstances to aggravate their 
guilt, A licence for a man to stand up in the 
schods of the prophets, in a grave decent habit, 
and audaciously vent his obloquies against the 
doctors of our church, and directors of our younff 
nobility, gentry and clergy, in their hearing and 
before their eyes; to throw calumnies upon poor 
defenceless women, and offend their ears with nau* 
seoug ribaldry, and name their names at length 
in a public theatre, when a queen**^ is upon the 
throne ; such a licence as this never yet gained 
ground in our playhouses ; and I hope will nol 

* Queen Anaei mentioned merely as a queen. 
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eed a law to forbid it. Were I to advise in this 

Jler, I ^llfoold re||re^nt tp t;be wator how noble 

neld there lay before him for panegyric ; what a 

(4>py opportunity he had of doing justice to the 

reat i n who once were of that famous body, or 

r C^h in it ; qor diould I neglect to in- 

ic we advantages he might propose ^y gain- 

ig iheir ^iendship, whose worth, by a contrary 

"eatment^ he will be imagined either not tp knoWj 

r to envy. This might respue the naipe from scaii- 

tl ; ana if, as it ought, ti^is performance tamed 

upon matters of wit apd learaingj it might 

e the honour of being one of the first productions 

( the ipagnific^nt printing house, just erected at 

T^is paper is written with a design tp make my 

mmey to Oxford agreeable to me, w}iere I design 

> be at the Pubhc Act. If my advice is negl^ct^d, 

not scruple to insert in the Giiar4i^n what- 

- the men of letters apd genius transmit to me^ 

.heir own vindication ; ^nd I hereby promise that 

myself will draw my pen ^p defence of all injured 

romen. 

* Tbe Qargndon priating-lioiiiik 
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In Amort hoc innait onmmu*— TER. Eon. Act i« Se» 
All these Utiokfgk are inseparable firom love. 

It is a matter of great concern that there a 
many letters to me, wherein I see parents ma^e lOi 
for their children, and without any manner of r 
to the season of life, and the respective inter 
their progeny, judge of their future happi \ 
the rules of ordinary commerce. When a i 
in love in some families, they use him as if his lai 
was mortgaged to them, and he cannot discharj 
himself, but by really making it the same thing 
an unreasonable settlement, or foregoing what 
dearer to him than his estate itself. These exto 
tioners are of all others the most cruel; and tl 
sharks, who prey upon the inadvertency of youi 
heirs, are more pardonable than those who tr 
upon the good opinion of those who treat with 
upon the foot of choice and respect. The followu 
letters may place in the reader's view uneasin 
of this sort, which may perhaps be useful to & 
under the circumstances mentioned by my corre 
pondents. 

' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
From a certain town in Cumberland, May 21. 

' VENERABLE SIR, 

* It is impossible to express the uc 
versal satisfaction your precautions give in a coui 
try so far north as ours ^ and indeed it were impe 
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tinent to expatiate in a case that is by no mean» 
particular to ourselves, all mankind, who wish well 
to one another, being equally concerned in their 
luccess. However, as all nations have not the 
;enius, and each particular man has his different 
iews and taste, we northerns cannot but acknow- 
idge our obligations in a more especial manner, for 
our matrimonial precautions, which we more im-* 
y are interested in. Our chmate has ever 
e< recorded as friendly to the continuation of our 
inu; and the ancient histories are not more iiiU 
f their Goths and Vandals, that in swarms over- 
ead all Europe, than modem story of its Yorkshire 

tn and attorneys, who are remarkably eminent 
Da oeneficial in every market-town, and most inna 
1 this kingdom. I shall not here presume to enter, 
rith the ancient sages, into a particular reasoning 
pon the case, as whether it proceeds from the 
old temper of the. air, or the particular constitu- 
ions of the persons, or both ; ^om the fashionable 
rant of artifice in the women, and their entire sa- 

tion in one conquest only, or the happy ig- 
e in the men, of those southern vices which 

imate mankiad. 
* r'rom this encomium, I do not question but by 
his time you infer me happy already in the legal 
K)6session of some fair one, or in a probable way 
»f being so. But alas ! neither is my case, and 
r the cold damp which this minute seizes upon 
aeart, I presage never will. What shall I do > 
10 complain here is to talk to winds, or mortals as 
'egardless as they. The tempestuous storms in the 
leighbouring mountains, are not more relentless, 
)r the crags more deaf, than the old gentleman is 
to my sighs and prayers. The lovely Pastorella in- 
deed hears and gently sighs, but it is only to in* 

K 2 
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crease my tortures ; she is too dutiful to disobey 
father ; and I am neither able, nor forward, to re 
ceive her by an act of disobedience. 

' As to myself, my humour, imtil this accident t 
ruffle it, has ever been gay and thoughtless, perm 
tually toying amongst the women, dancing bri«] 
and singing softly. For I take it, more men mi 
carry amongst them for haying too much than tc 
little understanding. Pastorella seems willing to n 
lieve me from my frights ; and by her constant i 
riage, by admitting my visits at all hours, has c 
vinced all hereabouts of my happiness with he 
and occasioned a total defection amongst her foi 
mer lovers, to my infinite contentment. Ah ! 
Ironside, could you but see in a calm evening u 
profusion of ease and tenderness betwixt us ! 1 
murmuring river that glides gently by, the cooiE 
turtles in the neighbouring groves, are harsh o 
pared to her more tuneful voice. The happy i 
first joined in Paradise, not more enamoiu^ i 
ed ! more sweetly loved t But alas ! what is all ti 
an imaginary joy, in which we trifle away our 
cious time, without coming together for ever, j 
must depend upon the old gentleman, who m 
I cannot live without his daughter, and kii rg 
cannot, upon his terms, be ever happy witn 
I beg of you to send for us all up to town : 

that we may be heard before you (for we i i 

in a deference to your judgment) upon these hei 
Whether the authority of a father should not at 
commodate itself to the liberty of a free-bom En| 
lish woman ? 

' Whether, if you think fit to take the cid gei 
man into your care, the daughter may not Qh 
her lover for her Guardian ^ 
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' Whether all parents are not obliged to provide 
: the just passions of their children when grown 
I, as well as food and raiment in their tender 
ars? 

'These and such points being unsettled in the 
dd, are cause of great distraction, and it would 
worthy your great age and experience, to con- 
er them distinctly for the benefit of domestic 
I, AH which, most venerable Nestor, is humbly 
tted by all your northern friends, as well as 
Your most obedient, and 

devoted humble servant. 

Pastor Fido/ 



' MR. IRONSIDE, 

' We who subscribe this, are man and 

fe, and have been so these fifteen years : but you 

know we have quarrelled twice a day ever 

ce we came together, and at the same time have 

trj tender regard for one another. We observe 

B habitual disputation has an ill effect upon our 

111 !n, and they lose their respect towards us 

this jangling of ours. We lately entered into 

cement, that from that time forward, when 

I >uld fall into a passion, the party angry 

) I go into another room, and write a note to 

J udier by one of the children, and the person 

it to, right or wrong, beg pardon; because the 

to avoid passion, is in itself an act of kind- 

fhis little method, with the smiles of the 

engers, and other nameless incidents in the 

luagement of this correspondence with the ilext 

)m, has produced inexpressible delight, made 

r children and servants chearfiil under our care 

d protection, and made us ourselves sensible of a 

K 8 
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thousand sood qualities we now see in each other* 
which comd not before shine out> becauie of oar 
mutual impatience. 

Your humble servants^ 

Phiup and Minr/ 

* P. S. Since the above, my wife is gone out of 
the room, and writes word by Billy that she worid 
have in the above letter, the words " jangling of 
ours," changed into the words, '* these our trequent 
debates/' 1 allow of the amendment, and desire you 
would understand accordingly, that we never jangled, 
but went into frequent debates, which were alwtyi 
held in a committee of the whole house/ 



' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESa 

* SAGACIOUS SIR, 

' We married men reckon ouradrei 
tinder your ward, as well as those who live in a lea 
regular condition. You must know, I have a wife^ 
who is one of those good women who are never 
very angry, or very much pleased. My dear is ra* 
ther inclined to the former, and will wdk aboQt 
in soliloquy, dropping sentences to herself of ma- 
nagement, saying '' she will say nothing, but the 
knows when her head is laid what — '* and the Vest 
of that kind of half expressions. I am never iliiquj* 
titive to know what is her grievance, b^auie I 
know it is only constitution. I call her by the Ulfd 
appellation of my gentle Murmur, and I am io 
used to hear her, that I believe I could liot ate^qp 
without it. It would not be amiss if you conlmu* 
nicated this to the public, that many who thifik 
their wives angry, may bdow they are only not 



id, and that very many come into this worid, 
^o out of it at a very good old age, without 

m ever been mud) transportttl with joy, or 

rieij m their whole Hves. 

Yonrhumble servant, 

Abthur Smooth/ 



' most TENERABLE NESTOR, 

' I AM BOW three and twenty, and in 
rutmost perpkxity how to behave myself towards 
rentleman whom my father hat admitted to visit 
I as a lover. I plainly perceive my father designs 
take advantage of his passion towards me, and 
|uire terms of him which will make him fly off. 
lave orders to be cold to him in all my behaviour ; 
t if you insert this letter in the Guardian, he wiU 
ow that distance is constrained. I love him better 
[ life, am satisfied with the offer he has made, 
a desire him to stick to it, that he may not here* 
think he has purchased me too dear. My mo- 
knows I love him, so that my father must com* 

r. 

Your thankful Ward, 

Susanna. — — -.* 



^V. I give my service to him, and desire the 
A lent may be such as shows I have my thoughts 

upon my happiness in being his wife, nShtr 

his widow.* 
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N*74. FRIDAY, JUNE 5, 1713. 



Magne ParenSy sanciti qudm nu^eMtate vercHdu$f BUCH, 
Great Parent ! how majestic ! how adorable ! 

1 WILL make no apology for preferring this letter* 
and the extract following^ to any thing else whidi 
I could possibly insert. 

' SIR, Camhridge, Mojf 31. 

' You having been pleased to take 
natice of what you conceived excellent in some of 
our English divines, I have here presumed to send 
a specimen, which if I am not mistaken, may for 
acuteness of judgment, ornament of speech, and 
true sublime, compare with any of the choicest 
writings of the ancient fathers or doctors of the 
church, who lived nearest to the apostles^ timeSt 
The subject is no less than that of God himself; 
and the design, besides doing some honour to our 
own nation, is to shew by a fresh example, to what 
a height and strength of thought a person, who ap* 
pears not to be by nature endued with the quickeit 
parts, may arrive, through a sincere and steady 
practice of tlie Christian reUgion, I mean, as taufffat 
and administered in the church of England : which 
will, at the same time, prove that the force of spi- 
ritual assistance is not at all abated by length of 
time, or the iniquity of mankind ; but that if men 
were not wanting to themselves, and (as our excels 



or tpeakft) could but be persuaded to coil-* 
oar church's rules, they might still live aa 
Ltive Christians did, and come short of none 
aninent saints for virtue and holiness. Th^ 
om whom this collection is made, is bishop 
e, vol. ii. serm. 1. 

Pmhornoivs/ 



ating upon that passage in the book of 

where Moses being ordered to lead the 
of Israel out of Egypt, he asked God what 
: should mention him by to that people, in 
dispose them to obey him ; and God an* 

* I Am that I Am ;' and bade him iA 
[ Am hath sent me unto you ;' the admi* 
thor thus discourses: ' God having been 
to reveal himself to us under this name or 
[ Am that I Am," he thereby suggests to 
he would not have us apprehend of him, 
f particular or limited being, but as a beinft 
il, or the Being of all beings ; who gtvieth 
, and therefore exerciseth authority oter^ 
i in the world. He did not answer Moseii, 
hie great, the living, the true, the everiast- 
,*' he did not say, ^* I am the almighty 

Preserver, and Governor, of the smolt 
but " I Am that I Am :*' intimating, that 
desired such a name of €rod as might fully 
his nature in itself, that is a thing impos- 
;re being no words to be found in any lan- 
irhereby to express the glory of an infinite 
ispecially so as that finite creatures should 

fully to conceive it. Yet, however, in 
rds he is pleased to acquaint us what kind 
hts he would have us entertain of him s 
li, that could we but rightly appr< 
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yvhaX is couched under, and intended by thein> 
should doubtless have as high and true concept] 
of God as it is possible for creatures to have. — 
The answer given suggests farther to us these i 
lowing notions of the most high God. * F» 
that he is one being, existing in and of bims 
his.unity is implied in that he saith, " I;" his e: 
istence in that he saith, " I Am ;" his existence 
and of himself, in that he saith, " I Am that 
Am,'' that is, " I Am in and of myself," not f 
ceiving any thing from, nor depending upon u 

otlier. The same expression implies, that 

God is only one, so that he is a most pure ai 
nimple being ; for here, we see, he admits nothii 
into the manifestation of himself but pure essenc 
saying, " I Am that I Am," that is, bein^ i 
without any mixture or composition. And ther 
fore we must not conceive of God, as made up 
several parts, or faculties, or ingredients, but on 
as one who " Is that He Is," and whatsoever is 
llim is himself: And although we read of sevei 
properties attributed to him in scripture, as wisdoi 
goodness, justice, &c. we must not apprehend the 
to be several powers, habits, or qualities, as th< 
are in us ; for as they are in God, they are 
distinguished from one another, nor from his 
or essence, in whom they are said to be. In wn 
I say, they are said to be : for to speak propen 
they are not in him, but are his very essepce, or n 
ture itself; which acting severally upon several ol 
jects, seems to us to act from several properties • 
perfections in him ; whereas all the difierence 
only, in our difl'erent apprehensions of the s: 
thing. God in himself is a most simple and pu 
act, and therefore cannot have any thing in h 
but what is that most simple, and pure act itseu 
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eing it bringeth upon every creature what 
^es, we conceive ot it as of several divine 
•ns in the same Almighty Being. Where- 
whose understanding is infinite as Himself, 

apprehend himself under the distinct no- 
Bvisdom, or goodness, or justice, or the like, 

as Jehovah : And therefore, in this place, 
not say, '' I am wise, or just, or good," but 
" I Am that I Am/' 
y thus offered at something towards the ex- 

of the first of these mysterious sayings 

mswer God made to Moses, when he de* 

» encourage him to lead his people out of 

procee(b to consider the other, whereby 

himself absolutely ' I Am/ Concerning 
e takes notice, that though, " I Am'' be 
ly a verb of the first person, yet it is here 
L noun substantive, or proper name, and is 
inative case to another verb of the third 
I these words, " I Am hath sent me unto 
V strange expression ! But when God speaks 
if, he cannot be confined to grammar-rules, 
initely above and beyond the reach of all 
s in the world. And therefore, it is no 
hat when he would reveal himself, he goes 
ir comm(m way of speaking one to ahouier^ 
esseth himself in a way peculiar to himself; 

as is suitable and proper to his own nature 

ze therefore, as when he speaks of him- 
his own eternal essence, he saith, " I Am 
n ;" so when he speaks of himself, witli rc- 
to his creatures, and especially to his 
le saith, '' I Am." He doth not say " I 
light, their life, their guide, their strength, 
" but only '• I Am :" He sets as it were 
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ins hand to a blank* that his people may write 
it what they please that is good for them, jbm I 
he should say* " Are they weak ? 1 am strei 
Ave they poor ? I am riches. Are they in troi 
I am comfort. Are .they sick ? I am health, i 
they dying ? I am life. Have they nothing ? 1 
all things. I am wisdom and power* I am j 
and mercy. I am grace and goodness* I am n> 
beauty* holiness* eminency* supereminency* * i 

tion* all-sufficiency* eternity* Jehovah* I Am. yn i 
•over is suitable to their nature* or eonven ;: li 
them in their several conditions* that I Am. 
soever is amiable in itself* or desirable u ti 
that I Am. Whatsoever is pure and holy ; 
soever is great or pleasant ; whatsoever is to 
needful to make men happy ; that I Am.'' So i 
in short* (rod here represents himself* unto > u 
universal good* and leaves us to make the appi i 

of it to ourselves* according to our several v 
capacities* and desires* by saying only in gei 
" I Am.'' 

Again* page 37* he thus discourses ; ' 1 e ii ■ 
more solid joy and comfort* more real dd n 
satisfaction of mind* in one single thought of- Uoa» 
rightly formed* than all the riches* and i 
and pleasures of this world* put them aQ v 
are able to afford. — Let us then call in all < 
tered thoughts from all things here belmr, 
raise them up and unite them all to the n 
God; apprehending him under the idea* «n • w 
likeness of any thing else* but as inftmtely gi 
and higher* and better than all things ; as one 
isting in and of himself* and giving essenee 
existence to all things in the world besides h 
as one so pure and simple that there is no 
him but nimself^ but essence and being i 
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t 8o infinite and omnipotent^ that wheresoever 

f thing else is in the whole world, there he is, 

i heyond the world, where nothing else is, there 

things are, because he is there, as one so wise, 

knowing, so omniscient, that he at this very mo* 

nt, and always, sees what all the angels are doing 

heaven ; what all the fowls are doing in the air ; 

t all the i ^s are doing in the waters ; what all 

I in heU ; what all the men and 

p ana ihe very insects, are doing upon earth ; 

so powerful and omnipotent, that he can do 

^er he will, only by willing it should be 

; as one so great, so good, so glorious, so im- 

ble, so transcendent, so infinite, so incompre* 

3le» so eternal, what shall I say? so Jehorah, 

more we think of him, the more we 

; him, the more we adore him, the more we 

c ttim> the more we may and ought ; our highest 

[iceptions of him being as much beneath him, 

our greatest services come short of what we owe 

n. 

* Seeing therefore we cannot think of God so 
^Uy as he is, let us think of him as highly as we 
n : and for that end let us get above oursdves, 
d above the World, and raise up our thoughts 
ler and lugher, and higher still, and when we 

ft them up as high as possibly we can> let us 
id a Being infinitely higher than the highest 
I ; and tnen finding ourtelves at a loss, 
xcQ, confounded at such an infinite height of 
lite perfections, let us fall down in bundle and 
y desires to be freed from those dark prisons 
1 we are now immured, that we may take 
rht into eternity, and there (through the merits 
uur blessed Saviour) see this infinite Seing face to 
;e, and enjoy him for ever/ 

VOL. XVII. L 
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N»75. SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 171 .^ 



Hie $stf aut nusquam, quod quarimus, 

HOR. 1 £p. xtH. 59. 

^>Here, or no where, we may hope to find 

Mliat we desire. CREECH. 



T«is paper shall consist of extracts from two gre 
divines^ but of very different genius. The one 
to be admired for convincing the understandin 
the other for inflaming the heart, llie former urg 
us in this plain and forcible manner to an inqui 
into religion, and practising its precepts. 

' Suppose the world began some time to be ; 
must either be made by counsel and design, th 
is, produced by some Being that knew what it di 
that did contrive it and frame it as it is ; which 
is easy to conceive, a Being that is infinitely go< 
and wise, and powerful, might do : but this is^ 
own a God. Or else the matter of it being su] 
posed to have been always, and in continual m 
tion and tumult, it at last happened to fall in 
this order, and the parts of matter, after vario 
agitations, were at length entangled and knit tog 
ther in this order, in which we see the world to b 
But can any man think this reasonable to imagin 
that in the infinite variety which is in the worl 
all things should happen by chance, as well, ai 
as orderly, as the greatest wisdom could have coi 
trived th^m ? Whoever can believe this, must do 
with his will, and not with his understanding. 
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' Supposing the reasons for, and against, the 

TJnciples of rehgion, were equal, yet the danger 

hazard is so unequal, as would sway a prudent 

to the affirmative. Suppose a man behe?e 

lere is no God, nor life after this, and suppose he 

i in the right, but not certain that he is (for that 

am sure in this case is impossible ;) all the advan* 

he hath by this opinion relates only to this 

d and this present time ; for he cannot be the 

iicer for it when he is not. Now what advantage 

11 it be to him in this life ? He shall have the more 

)erty to do what he pkaseth ; that is, it ^rnishetk 

m with a stronger temptation to be intemperate, 

id lustful, and uixjust, that is, to do those things 

lich prejudice his body, and his health, which 

>ud his reason, and darken his understanding, 

lich will make him enemies in the world, wili 

ing him into danger. So that it is no advantage 

any man to be vicious ; and yet this is the- 
latest use that is made of atheistical principles ^ 
comfort men in their vicious courses. But if thou 
st a mind to be virtuous, and temperate, and just, 
e belief of the principles of religion will be no 
stacle, but a furtherance to thee in this course* 
1 the advantage a man can hope for, by disbe- 
ving the principle's of religion, is to escape trouble 

persecution iu this world, which may happei^ 

him upon account of religion. But supposing 
ere be a God and a life after this ; then what a 
St dilierence is there of the consequence of these 
inions ! As much as between finite and infinite* 
Qc and eternity. 

' To persuade men to believe the scriptures, I 
ly refer this to men's consideration. If there be 
God, whose providence governs the world, and 

be creatures in it, is it not reasonable to tbiak 

L 2 
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that he hath a particular care of nen^ the 
part of this visible worid ? And seeing he 
made them capable of eternal duration ; thai 
hath provided for their eternal happii 
sufficiently revealed to them the way to it» i 
terms and conditions of it ! Now let any man pr 
duce any book in the world, that pretends to 1 
from God, and to do this, that for the matter of 
is so worthy of God, the doctrines whereof \ 
useful, and the precepts so reasonable, i 
ailments so powerful, the truth of all whicn n 
confirmed by so many great and unqu< 
miracles, the relation of which has be r 
mitted to posterity in public and authentic rei 
written by those who were eye and ear witnea 
what they wrote, and free from suspicion oi 
worldly interest and design ; let any produce 
book like to this, in all these respects ; and w 
over and besides, hath by the power and ; 
aUeness of the doctrines contained in it, previ 
so miraculously in the world, by weak and incn 
•iderable means, in opposition to all the wit \ 
power of the world, and under such discou 
ments as no other religion was ever assaulted f 
let any man bring forth such a book, and he 
my leave to believe it as soon as the Bible. . 
if there be none such, as I am well assured there 
not, then every one that thinks God hath reveal 
bimself to men, ought to embrace and enterts 
the doctrine of the holy scriptures, as revealed 
God. 

* And now having presented men with 
arguments and considerations as are proper, ana 
think sufficient to induce belief, I think it not 
reasonable to intreat apd urge men diligently 
impartially to consider these matters ^ and if 
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be weight in these considerations to sway reasonable 
fflen^ that they would not suffer themsehes to be 
tiiaaBed by prejudice or passion, or interest, to a con- 
trary persuasion. Thus much I may with reason 
lesire of men ; for though men cannot beheve what 
hey will, yet men may, if they will, consider things 
eriously and impartially, and yield or withhold their 
issent, as they shall see cause, after a thorough search 
ind examination. 

' If any man will offer a serious argument against 

f of the principles of religion, and will debate 
ae matter soberly, as one that considers the infinite 
lonsequences of these things one way or other, and 
rould gladly be satisfied, he deserves to be heard 
Fhat he can say; but if a man will turn religion 
nto raillery, and confute it by two or three bold 
ests, he doth not make religion, but himself, ridi- 
culous, in the opinion of all considerate men, be- 
cause he sports with his life. 

' So that it concerns every man that would not 
rifle away his soul, and fool himself into irrecovera- 
misery, with the greatest seriousness to inquire 
nto these things, whether they be so, or no, and 
)atiently to consider the arguments that are brought 
or them. 

' And when you are examining these matters, 
\o not take into consideration any sensual or 
WQr\dly interest; but deal fairly and impartially 
^ith yourselves. Think with yourselves that you 
lave not the making of things true and false, that 
he principles of religion are either true or false, 
jefore you think of them. The truth of things is 
ilready fixed ; either there is a God, or no God ; 
iither your souls are immortal or they are not ; 
either the scriptures are a divine revelation, or an 
Imposture; one of these is certain and necessary, 

L 9^ 
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and they are not now to be dtered. Thi 
not comply with your conceits, and I i 
•elves to your interests: therefore do not ini 
you would hare to be; but consider impartiau^ 

IS.' 

Hie other great writer is particularly useful 
rapturous soliloquies, wherein he thinks of the 
with the highest admiration, and behdids I 
with the most contrite lowliness. ' My presen 
ness, says he, is to treat of God, his being anc 
butes ; but ** who is sufficient for these things 
least, who am I, a sittyworm, that I should tuc< 
me to speak of Him, by whom alone I speak 
being myself but a finite sinM creatu: 
fitnve to imveil the nature of the infinite 
Holy Grod ! Alas ! I cannot so much as n u 
of him, but immediately my thougl uw ooi£ 
ed, my heart is perplexed, my mina amaze 
head turns round, my whole soul seems to I 
hinged and overwhelmed within me. His mer 
ahs me : His justice depresseth me. His v 
astonisheth me. His power affrights me. Hi: 
dazzles mine eyes ; aiMi '' by reason of his higl 
as Job speaks, I cannot endure: But the least g 
of Him makes me abhor myself and repent i 
andasheabefiire Him/ 
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N»7fl. MONDAY, JUNE 8, 1713. 



Ai[m aSo telle otoore, quorwm 
Ntfufis fitndata peeuma vUlit, 

HOR. 1 Ep. XT. 45. 

Those are blest, and only tiiose, 
looe stately hoa;^ their hidden treasure shows. 

CREECH. 



BR thought it my duty to preserve peace and 
) among my wards. And since I have set up for ^ 
iversal Guardian^ I have laid nothing more to ' 
rt than the differences and quarrels between the 
led and the trading interests of my country^ 
eh indeed comprehend the whole. I shall always 
tribute^ to the utmost of my power, to reconcile 
interests to each other, and to make them both 
le that their mutual happiness depends upoh 
r oeing friends. 

rhey mutually furnish each other with all the 
eftsaries and conveniencies of life ; the kuid 
plies the traders with com, cattle, wool, and 
terally all materials, either for their subsistence 
ftieir riches; the traders in return provide the 
tlemen with houses, clothes and many other 
igs, without which their life at best would be 
'omfortable. Yet these very interests are al- 
at always clashing; the traders consider every 
h duty upon any part of their trade as proceedu 
from jealousy in the gentlemen of their rivallin^^ 
m too fast ; and they are often enemies on this 
H)unt. The gentlemen, on the other hand* 
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think they can never lay too great a burden i 
trade, though in every thing they eat and a 
and wear, they are sure to bear 'the greatest pvi 
themselves. 

I shall endeavour as much as possible, to re* 
move this emulation between the parties, and in 
the first place to convince the traders, that in 
many instances high duties may be laid upon tlldr 
imports, to enlarge the general trade of the kinf;- 
dom. For example, if there should be laid a pro- 
iiibition, or high duties which shall amount to a 
prohibition, upon the imports from any othef 
country which takes from us a million sterling 
every year, and returns us nothing else but manu- 
factures for the consumption of our own people, it 
is certain this ought to be considered as the increast 
of our trade in general ; for if we want these manur 
factures, we shall either make them ourselveg, or, 
which is the same thing, import them from other 
countries in exchange for our own. In either of 
which cases, our foreign or inland trade is en- 
larged, and so many more of our own people arc 
employed and subsisted for that money which was 
annually exported, that is, in all probability, a 
hundred and fifty thousand of our people for the 
yearly sum of one million. If our traders would 
consider many of our prohibitions or high duties 
in this light, they would think their country and 
themselves obliged to the landed interest for . these 
. restraints. 

Again, gentlemen are too apt to envy the traders 
every sum of money they import, and gain firona 
abroad, as if it was so much loss to themselyea; 
but if they could be convinced, that for every 
milUon that shall be imported and gained by the 
tmders, more than twice that sum is gained by the 
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aterest, they would never be averse to the 
»art of the nation. To convince them there- 
this is the fact, shall be the remaining part 
scourse. 

suppose then, that a million, or if yon 
oat twenty milUons were to be imported, 
led by trade : to what uses could it be ap- 
yhioh would be the gpreatest gainers, the 
>r the trading interest? Suppose it to be 
lillions. 

inot at all be doubted, that a part of the 
:ntioned sum would be laid out in luxury, 
the magnificence of buildings, the plate 
aiture of houses, jewels, and rich apparel, 
ance of diet, the splendor of coaches and 
», and such other things as are an expence 
>wner8, and bring in no manner of profit, 
ause it is seldom seen, that persons who 
b industry have gained estates, are extra* 
n their luxury ; and because the revenue 

still sufficient to support the annual ex- 
it is hard to conceive that more than two 
wenty millions can be converted into this 
)ck, at least eighteen must still be left to 

I annual interest to the owners ; and the 
from the eighteen millions, at six per cen- 

II be little more than one million per an- 

I, a part of the twenty millions is very 
be converted to increase the stock of our 
rade, in which is comprehended that upon 
arms. This is the trade which provides for 
aal consumption of our people, and a stock 
alue of two years consumption is generally 
i to be sufficient for this purpose. If the 
1 millions above-mentioned will not raise a 
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jreyenue of more than one million per annum, it is 
certain that no more than this last value can he add- _ 
ed to our annual consumption^ and that two of the 
twenty millions will be sufficient to add to the stock 
of our inland trade^ 

Our foreign, trade is considered upon another foot; I'. 
'for though it provides in part for the annual eon^ j. 
sumption of our own people, it provides also for the 
consumption of foreign nations. It exports our su- : 
perfluous manufactures, and should make returns , 
of bullion, or other durable treasure. Our foreign 
trad^for forty years last past, in the judgment of tibe 
most intelligent persons, : has been mans^ed by a 
stock not less than four, and not exceeding eight 
millions, with which last sum they think it is driven 
at this time, and that it cannot be carried much 
farther, unless our merchants shall endeavour to 
open a trade to Terra Australis incognita, or some 
place that would be equivalent. It will therefore 
be a very large allowance^ that one of the twenty 
millions can be added to the capital stock of our fo- 
reign trade. 

ITiere may be another way of raising interest, 
that is, by laying up, at a cheap time, com or 
other goods or manufactures that will keep, for 
fhe consumption of future years, and when the 
markets may happen to call for them at an advanced 
price. But as most goods are perishable, and waste 
something every year, by which means a part of 
the principle is still lost, and as it is seldom seen 
that these engrossers get more than their principal, 
and the common interest of their money, this way 
is so precarious and full of hazard, that it is very 
unlikely a^y more than three of the twenty millions 
will be applied to engro^ing.. It were to be wishe4 
the engrossers were more profitabk traders &s 
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tbemselves ; they are certainly very beneficial for 
the common -weadth; they are a market fof the rich, 
in a time of plenty, and ready at hand with relief 
for the poor, in a time of dearth. They prevent the 
exportation of many necessaries of life, when they 
are very cheap ; so that we are not at the charge of 
bringing them back again, when they are very dear. 
They save the money that is paid to foreign countries 
for interest, and warehouse room; but there is so 
much hazard^ and so little profit in this business, 
that if twenty millions were to be imported, scarce 
three of them would be applied to the making maga- 
zines for the kingdom. 

If any of the money should be lent at interest to 
persons that shall apply the same to any of the 
purposes above-mentioned, it is still the same 
thing. If I have given good reasons for what I. 
have said, no more than eight of the twenty mil- 
lions can be applied either to our dead stock of 
luxury, our stock in inland or foreign trade, or 
our stores or magazines. So that still there will 
remain twelve millions, which are now no other- 
wise to be disposed of than in buying of lands ^r 
houses, or our new parliamentary funds, or in 
being lent out at interest upon mortgages of those 
securities, or to persons who have no other ways 
to repay the value than by part of the things them- 
selves. 

The question then is, what effect these twelve 
millions will have towards reducing the interest of 
money, or raising the value of estates; for as the 
former grows less, the latter will ever rise in .pro- 
portion. For example, while the interest of money . 
is, five per cent per annum, a nlan lends two- 
thousand pounds, to raise a revenue of one hun- 
dred pounds per annum, by the interest, of bi<. 
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money ; and for the same reason he gives two thou- 
sand pounds or more, to purchase an estate of oafe 
hundred pounds per annum. Again« if the inteifeit 
of money shall fdl one per cent he must he foroai 
to lend two thousand four himdred pounds, to gain 
the revenue of one hundred pounds per annum, ani 
for the same reason he must give at least two dwi- 
sand four hundred pounds, to purchase an estate tf 
the same yearly rent. Therefore if these twehre mil- 
lions newly gained shall reduce one per cent, of tht 
present interest of money, they must of necestity 
increase every estate at least four years value in m 
purchase. 

It is ever easier to meet with men that will bor- 
row money than sell their estates. An evidence of 
this is, that we never have so good a revenue hf 
buying, as by lending. The first thing therefiMC 
that will be attempted with these twelve millions^ ii 
to lend money to those that want it. This can haiAf 
fail of reducing one per cent, of the present inteitit 
of money, and consequently of raising every estate 
four years value in the purchase. 

For in all probability all the money or .value now 
in England, not applied to any of the uses aboff- 
mentioned, and which therefore lies dead, or at 
fords no revenue to the owners, until it can be 
disposed of to such uses, doth not exceed twdvt 
millions ; yet this sum, whatever it is, is sufficient 
to keep down money to the present interest, and 
to hold up lands to their present value. Ode 
would imagine then, if this sum should be dooUedL 
if twelve millions extraordinary should be added 
to it, they should reduce half the present inlefcH 
of money, and double the present value of estateti 
But it will easily be allowed they must reduce one 
per cent, of the present interest of money, and add 
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u£ of four years rent to the purchase of every 

XNifirm the belief of this, an argument might 
en from what really happened in the province 
Hand before the year one thousand six hun- 
nd seventy. I think it is in sir William Tem- 
Observations upon the United Netherlandi. 
ovemment there was indebted about thirteen 
18, and paid the interest of five per cent, per 
1. They had got a sum of money, I think 
o^e a million, with which they prepared to 
rge such a part of the principal. The credi- 
ere so unable to find so good an interest else* 
, that they petitioned the states to keep their 
jr, witli an abatement of one per cent, of their 
St. The same money was offered to the same 
er of other creditors with the same success, 

one per cent, of their whole interest was 
I, yet at last such a part of the principal wa$ 
rged. And when this sum came to be lent to 
e persons, it had the same effect ; there onf 
at. of the common interest was abated through'- 
he whole province, as well between subject 
abject, as between the subjects and their go- 
rs. And nothing is so notorious, as that fae 
of lands in that country has risen in propor- 
and that estates are sold there for thirty yi^2LV% 

of their whole rents. It is not then to he- 
ed, that twelve millions extraord nary fb be 
A interest, or purchase lands, or gover|j[ment 
ties, must have the like effect in End^nd, at 
that lands will rise four years rent iti every 
tase above their present value. And bow 

an improvement must this be of the landed 

8t ! 

« xvn. M 
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The rents of England, according to the p < 
tion of the land-tax^ should be little more than 
millions, yet perhaps they may be twelfNU If 
is made an addition of four years value in every pi 
chase ; this upon all the rents of England, am 
to forty-eight millions. So that,, by the imports 
and clear gain of twenty millions by trade, the 
ed interest gains an improvement of forty-eighi n 
lions, at least six times as much as all other interc 
joined together. 

I should think this argument, which I have 4 
deavoured to set in a clear light, must needs 
sufficient to shew, that the landed and the t ii 
interests cannot in reality but be friend* to 
•tber. 
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— Cer^ttifi voto peteftnem, HOR. f £p. i. 5i 

—To wishes fix an end* CR££CH. 

The writers of morality assign two sorts of goo 
the one is in itself desirable, tlie other k to 
desired, not on account of its own excellency, 1 
tor the sake of some other thing which it is 
strumental to obtain. These are usually diBtinfi;ui 
ed by the appellations of end and means. We 
prompted by nature to desire the former, but that 
have any appetite for the latter is owing to chpipe a 
deUberation. 



.0' 
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- But as wise men engage m the pursuit of means, 
Utern a farther view of some natural good with which 
they are connected ; fools, who are actuated by imi- 
tation and not by reason, bhndly pursue the means, 
without any design or prospect of applying them. 
The result whereof is, that they entail upon them- 
selves the anxiety and toil, but are debarred from 
the subsequent delights Which arise to wiser men ; 
since their views not reaching tlie end, terminate in 
those things, which although they have a relative 
goodness, yet, considered absolutely, are indifferent, 
or it may be, evil. 

The principle of this misconduct is a certain short- 
sightedness in the mind: and as this defect is branch- 
ed forth into innumerable errors in life, and hadi 
infected all ranks and conditions of men ; so it more 
eminently appears in three species, the critic^, mi- 
sers, and free-thinkers. I shall endeavour to make 
eood this observation with regard to each of them, 
And first of the critic. 

Profit and pleasure are the ends that a reason- 
able creature would propose to obtain by study, 
or indeed by any other undertaking. Those parts 
of learning which relate to the hnagiDation> as 
eloquence and poetry, produce an immediate plea- 
fliire in the mind. And sublime and AiseAil trutht«, 
when they are conveyed in apt allegories or beauti- 
ful images, make more distinct and lasting impres- 
sions ; by which means the fancy becomes sub- 
seirvient to the understanding, and the mind h at 
(he same time delighted and instructed. The exer- 
cise of the understanding'in the discovery of truth, 
is likewise attended with great pleasure, as well as 
immediate profit. It not only strengthens our 
faculties, purifies the «oul, subdues the passions ; 
hut besides these advantages, theire is also a secret 

M 2 
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joy that flows from intellectual operations, propor« 
tioned to the nobleness of the faculty^ and not iHt 
less aflecting because inward and unseen. 

But the mere exercise of the memory as mdl, 
instead of bringing pleasure or immediate benefit, 
is a thing of vain irksomeness and fatigue, especial- 
ly when employed in the acquisition of languages, 
which is of all others the most dry and. painhl 
occupation. There must be therefore something 
further proposed, or a wise man would never en« 
gage in it. And, indeed, the very reason of tkt 
thing plainly intimates that the motive which fint 
drew men to affect a knowledge in dead t<»giie8, 
was that they looked on them as means to coovey 
more useful and entertaining knowledge into their 
minds. . 

Tliere are nevertheless certain critics, who, see- 
ing that Greek and Latin are in request, .-join in t 
thoughtless pursuit of those languages, without any 
further view. They look on the ancient authou, 
but it is with an eye to phraseology, or certain mi- 
nute particulars which are valuable for no otfaer 
reason but because they are despised and forgotten 
by the rest of mankind. The divine maxims of rat- 
rality, the exact pictures of human life, the profimnd 
discoveries in the arts and sciences, just thoughts, 
bright images, sublime sentiments, are overlo^ed, 
while the mind is learnedly taken up in verbal re- 
marks. 

Was a critic ever known to read Plato with a 
contemplative mind, or Cicero, in order to im- 
bibe the noble sentiments of virtue and a public 
spirit, which are conspicuous in the writings of that 
great man ; or to peruse the Greek or Roman 
histories, with an intention to form his own life 
upon the plan of the illustrious patterns they ex- 
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hibit to our view? Plat6 wrote in Greek. Cicero*» 
Latin is fine. And it often 4ies in a man's way to 
quote the ancient historians. 

There is no entertainment upon earth more noble 
tnd befitting a reasonable mind, than the perusal of 
good aufehoTS ; or that better qualifies a man to pass 
ms iife with satisfaction to himself, or advantage to 
the public. But where men of short views and mean 
souls give themselves to that sort of employment 
which -nature never designed them for, they indeed 
keep one another in countenance ; but instead of 
cultivating and adorning their own minds, or .ac- 
quiring an ability to be useful to the world, they reap ' 
no other advantage from their labours, than the dry^^ 
consolation arising from the ap^dauses they bestow^ 
upon each other. 

And the same weakness, or defect of the mind 
from whence pedantry takes its rise, does likewise 
give birth to avarice. Words and money are both 
to be regarded as Only marics of things ; and as the 
knowledge of the one, so the possession of the 
other is of no use, unless directed to a further end. 
A mutual commerce could not be carried on among 
nen, if some common standard had not been agreed 
jpon, to which the value of all the various pro- 
iucts of art and nature were reducible, and which 
night be of the same use in the conveyance of pro- 
3drty, as words are in that of ideas. Gold by its 
>eauty, scarceness, and durable nature, seems de- 
signed by Providence to a purpose so excellent and 
idvantageous to mankind. Upon these considera- 
ions that metal came first into esteem. But such 
vlio cannot see beyond what is nearest in the pur- 
uit, beholding mankind touched with an affection 
or gold, and being ignorant of the true reason 
hat introduced this odd passion into human nature, 

n 3 
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imagine soitie intrinsic worth kt the yt 

cause of it. Hence the same men wao> 
been turned towards learnings would bare < 
themselves in laying up words iti their mifmmrr* 
by a different application employed to as nra 
po^e, in treasuring up gold in their cofiertu j;i 
differ only in the object ; the principle on wh 1 
act, and the inward frame of mind, is tke 
the critic and the miser. 

And upon a thorough observation, < mMMJ 
sect of free-thinkers wiu be found to a u 
the same defect with those two inelanous 
Their short views are terminated in tbe i t oojc 
and their specious pretences for liberty i : tn 
are so many instances of mistaking the i ana 
the end. But the setting these points in a ci 
must be the subject of another paper. 
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Docebo 



Undeparentur opes; quid dUtt^ ffirmetque PoeimMM 

HOR. An P«et. ver. 80i 



■ iillll 



I will teach to write, 



Tell what the duty of a Poet is, 
Wherein his wealm and on^ament consist, 
And how he may be fonn'd, and how improyd. 

ROSCOBOfO) 

It is no small pleasure to me, who am zealoui 
theinterests of learning, to think I may have 
honour of leading the town into a very new ] 
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xmmoii road of critieifin. At tluit kind of lite- 
Die 19 It irt^escnt carried on, it coiiBists only in a 
nrled nsechanic rules which contribute to 

-e of different sorts of poetry ; as the re- 
oi Kood housemves do to the making pud- 
flour, oranses, plumbs, or tiny other in- 
nts. It woiud, methinks, make these my 
actions more easily intelligible to ordinary 
s, if I discoursed of these matters in the style 
Lich ladles learned in oeconomics, dictate to their 
i for the improvement of the kitchen and 

snail begin with epic poetry, because the critics 
ee it is the greatest work human nature is ca- 
le of. I know the French have already laid down 
ly mechanical rules for compositions of this sort, 
at the same time they cut off almost all under- 
»rs from the possibility of ever performing them ; 
the first qualification they unanimously require 
I poet, is a genius. I shall here endeavour (for 
benefit of my countrymen) to make it manifest, 
'. epic poems may be made ' without a genius,^ 
, without learning, or much reading. This must 
essarily be of great use to all those poets who con- 
they never read, and of whom the world is con- 
ned they never learn. What Moliere observes of 
ling a dinner, that any man can do it with 
ley, and if a profest cook cannot without, he 
his art for nothing ;* the same may be said 
king a poem, it is easily brought about by him 
; nas a genius, but the skill lies in doing it with 
one. In pursuance of this end, I shdl present 
reader with a plain and certain recipe, by which 
1 sonneteers and ladies may be qualified for this 
ad performance. 

^ The meamng is, his art is foediir Mttngk 
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. I' know il trill be objected/ that one of the chief 
qualifications of an epic poet, is to be knowing in 
ail arts and isciences. But this ought not to dis- 
courage those that have no learning, as long as in- 
dexes and dictionaries may be. had, which are the 
compendium of- all knowledge. Besides, since it is 
an esuablifihed rule, that none of the terms of those 
arts and sciences are to be made use of,, one may 
venture to affirm our poet cannot impertinently of* 
fend in this point. The learning which will be more 
parliqularly necessary to him, is the ancient geogra- 
phy of towns, mountains, and rivers : for this let 
him take Cluverius, value foiir-pcihce. 

Another quality required is a complete skill in 
languaige. To this I answer, that it is notorious per- 
sons of no genius have been oftentimes great 
linguists. To instance in the Greek, of which 
there are two sorts ; the original Greek, and that 
from which our modern authors translate. I should 
be unwilling to promise impossibilities, but mo- 
destly speaking, this may be learned in about an 
hour's time with ease. I have known one, who 
became a sudden professor of Greek, immediately 
upon application of the left-hand page of the 
Cambridge Homer to his eyes. It is in these days, 
with authors as with other men, the well-bred are 
familiarly acquainted with them at first sight ; and 
as it is sufficient for a good general to have sur-^ 
veyed the ground he is to conquer, so it is enough 
for a good poet to have seen the author he is to be 
master of. But to proceed to the purpose of this 
, paper. 

A Receipt to make an Epic Poem, 

FOR THE FABLE. 

' Take out of any old poem, history book, ro- 
mance, 'or legend' (for instance GefFry of Monmouth, 



or don Befianis of Greece) those parts of story which 
afford most scope for long descriptions. Put: these 
pieces together^ and throw all the adventures you 
fancy into one tale. Tlien take a hero whom you 
may choose for the sound of his name^ and put him 
into the midst of these adventures. There let him 
work^ for twelve books ; at the end of which yoli 
may take him out ready prepared to conquer, t>r to 
marry ; it being necessary that the conclusion of an 
epic poem be fortunate/ 

To make an episode. — ^^Take any remaining ad- 
venture of your former cctiection, in which you 
Codd no way involve your hero ; or any unfortu- 
nate accident that was tdo good to be thrown away ; 
and it will be of use> appned to any other person* 
who may be lost and evaporate in the courte of the 
work, without the least damage to the cpimposi« 
tioh." 

For the moral and atleg&ry, — ' These you may ex- 
tract out of the fabte afterwards at yovtr leisure. Be 
sure yoii strain them sufficiently/ 

FOB THE MANNERS, 

^For those of the hero, take afl the best q^paUi* 
ties you can find in all the celebrated heroes of an- 
tiquity; if they wiU not be reduced to a eonsis« 
tency, lay them all on a heap up^n hijku But be 
sure they are qualities which your patrOn would be 
thought to have : and to prevent any mistake which 
the world may be subject to, fi^lecf from the al- 
phabet those capital letters that compose his 
name, and set them ait the head of a jledication be- 
fore youF poem. However, do not absduteiy ob- 
serve the exact quantity of these virtiiesii^ it not 
being determined, whether c»r no it be necessary for 
the hero of a poem, to be an honest man.— ^For 
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the under characters, gather them from Hoe 
Virgil, and.change the names as occasion set 

FOR THE MACHINES. 

' Take of deities, male and female, as man} 
can use. Separate them into equal parts, ai 
Jupiter in the middle. Let Juno put him li 
ment, and Venus mollify him. Remembe 
occasions to make use of volatile Mercury, 
have need of devils, draw them out of ] 
Paradise, and extract your spirits from Tass< 
use of these machines is evident ; for since 
poem can possibly subsist without them, th( 
way is to reserve them for your greatest nee 
When you cannot extricate your herdby any 
means, or yourself by your owrttK, se 
from heaven, and the gods will oo your i 
very readily. This is according to the din 
scription of Horace in the Art of Poetry :' 

' Nee Deus intersity nisi dignus mndice Nodu$ 
Jnciderit * 

. ' Never presume to make a God appear, 
But for a business worthy ^f a Gad.' ROSCO 

•That is to say, a poet should never call uj 
g:ods for their assistance, but when he is i 
perplexity.' 

FOR THE DESCRIPTIONS. 

For a tempest, — ' Take Eurus, Zephyr, 
and Boreas, and cast them together in on< 
Add to these of rain, lightning, and of thun< 
loudest you can) quantum st^cit. Mix you 
aad bUlowB well together until they foai 
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thicken your description here and there with a quick- 
sand. . Brew your tempest well in y pur head, before 
you set it a blowing/ 

For a battle. — ' Pick a large quantity of images 
and descriptions from Homer's Iliad, with a spice 
or two oi Virgil, and if there remain any overplus 
you may lay them by for a skirmish. Season it 
weU with similes^ and it will make an excellent 
battle/ 

Far burning a toivn. — ' If such a description be 
necessary, because it is certain there is one in Vir- 
gil, Old Troy is ready burnt to your hands. But if 
you fear that would be thought borrowed, a chapter 
or two ^ of the theory of conflagration,* well cir- 
cumstanced, and done into verse, will be a good 
succedaneum.* 

' As for similes and metaphors, they may be found 
all over the creation ; the most ignorant may gather 
them, but the danger is in applying them. For this, 
advise with your bookseller.' 



FOR THE LANGUAGE. 

([ mean the diction.) ' Here it will do well to 
be an imitator of Milton, for you will find it easier 
to imitate him in this, than any thing else. He- 
braisms and Grecisms are to be found in hiin, with- 
out the trouble of learning the languages. I knew 
a painter, who (like our poet) had no genius, make 
his daubings to be thought originals by setting them 
in the smoke. You may in the same manner give 
the venerable air of antiquity, to your piece, by 
darkening it up and down with Old English. . With 

* From lib. III. De Conflagratione Mtmdt of Telluris Theo- 
ria Sacra, published in 4to, 1699, hy Itar. Thomas fivmct, 
master of the Chart$r-hQtt»e« 
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this you may be easily itiniished upon any oci 
by the dictionary conunonly printed at the a 
Chaucer/ 

I must not conclude^ without cautioning all wri- 
ters without genius in one material point, which ia, 
nerer to be anraid of having too mudi fire in 
works. I should advise rather to take their wai 
thoughts, and spread them abroad upon paper ^ v* 
they are obiserved to cool before they are read. . 
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*-— — Pradara €f fuk^ra minantem 

Vifpere nee recti, nee mumter HOB. 1 Ep. viii 3 

•— I make a noise, agandyshow, 

I promise mighty things, I nobly strive ; 

Yet what an Ul, unpleasant life I live ! CREECH 

It is an employment worthy a reasonablle creatu^ 
to examine into the disposition of men^s afiection 
towards each other, ana as far as one can, to im 
prove all tendencies to good nature and cfaaritj 
No one could be unmoved with this epistle, wliid 
I received the other day from one of my correspon 
dents, and which is full of the most ardent benero 
lence. 

' TO THE GUARDIAN. 

* SIR, 

' I SBLDOM read your politiced, jou 
criticd, your ludicrous, or if you will call them sc 
your pdite papers, but when I obeerve any ttmi 
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\ nritten for the advancement of good- 
^n, and laying before them objects 
r, 1 am very zealous for the promotion of 
; a design. Bdieve me, sir, want of ivit, 
is not the infirmity of this age ; it is die 
application of both that is the crying evtt. 

own port, I am alwap endeavouring at 
DC better, rather tlmn richer, or wiser, 
'er lamented that I was not a wealthy, man 
y as the oth^r day. You must undentand 
m and then take a walk of mortificatimi, 
a whole day in making myself profitably 
for this end visit the hospitals about this 
t-whim I have rambled about the galleries 
and seen for an hour the utmost <^ all 
le objects^ humui reason distracted ; when 
om grate to grate offered up my prayers 
tch who has been reviling me, for a figure 

»ned petrified with anguish — for a man 
neld up his face in a posture of adoration 
heaven to utter execrations and blasphe- 
»ay, when I have beheld all these things, 
oughly reflected on them, until I have 
lyself out of my present ill course ; I have 
fit to pass to the observi^ion of less evils, 
re mysdf by going to those charitable re- 

idxrat this town; appointed only for bo- 

The gay and frolic part of man* 

Luuy unacquainted with the numbers of 

f' matures, who languish under pain and 
or want of a trifle out of that expence by 
ose fortunate persons purchase the gpratifi- 
f a superfluous passion, or appetite. I 
e last of these pilgrimages whicn I made^ 
lomas's hoipital in SouUiwark. I had seen 

ety of woe» which can arise firom the dis- 

YII. N 
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tempers which attend human frailty; but the cir- 
cumstance which occasioned this letter^ and gtfi 
me the quickest compassion^ was beholding a fitd 
boy of ten years of age, who was just then to be ( 
pelled the house as incurable. My heart m< i 
within me to think what would become of the 
child, who as I was informed, had. not a fartn 
in the world, nor father nor mother, nor friend 
help it. The infant saw my sorrow for it, audi 
towards me, and bid me speak, that it might die 11 
the house. 

' Alas ! There are crowds cured in this plaoi 
and the strictest care taken, in the distribution ( 
the charity, for wholesome food, good physic, 
tender care in behalf of the patients ; but the pro 
vision is not large enough for those whom they d 
not despair of recovering, which makes it necessar 
to turn out the incurable, for the sake of thof 
whom they can relieve. I was informed this n 
the fate of many in a year, as well as of tMs poc 
.child, who I suppose, corrupted away yet alive i 
the streets. He was to be sure removed when h 
was only capable of giving offence, though avoide 
when still an object of compassion. There are im 
words to give mankind compunction enou^ c 
such an occasion; but I assure you I think tl 
miserable have a property in the superfluous ^po 
sessions of the fortunate ; though I despair < 
seeing right done them until the day wherein tb 
distinctions shall cease for ever, and they muatboi 
give an account for their behaviour under their n 
spective sufferings, and enjoyments. However, yc 
would do your part as a guardian, if you wo 
mention, in the most pathetic terms, these misen 
ble objects, and . put the good part of the world i 
n^.i.nd of exerting the most noble benevolence th 
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can .be imagined^ -in alleviating the few remaining 
moments of the incurahk. 

. * A.gentlenian who belonged to the hospital^ wa» 
saying, be believed it would be done as soon as men- 
tionecL if it were proposed that a ward mig^t be 
erected for. the aoconunodation of such as have. no 
more to do in this world, but resi^ themselves to 
death. I know no readier way of communicating 
(his thought to the world, than by your -paper. If 
youtHuit to publish this, I shall never esteem you to 
be the man you pretend ; and so recommending the 
incurs^le to. your Guardianship, 

• I remain. Sir, 

•Your most humble servant, 

PUILANTBBOPOS.' 

^ • * • 

. It must be' confessed, that if <me turns one^s 
<ye8. round these cities of London and Westminster, 
one- cannot overlook the exemplary instances of he- 
roic charity, in providing* restraints for the wicked, 
instFUCtioob for the young, food and raiment for 
the' agisd, with regard a^ to all other circumv 
stances and relictions- of human tife ; but it is to. be 
lamented that these provisions are made only by the 
middle kind of people, while those of fashion and 
power are raised above the species itself, and are 
imacquainted or unmoved with the calamities of 
othera. But, alas ! how monstrous is this hard- 
ness of heart! How is it possible that the returns 
of hunger and thirst should not importune men, 
though in the highest affluence, to consider the 
fniseries of their fellow-creatures who . languish 
under necesnty : But as I hinted just now, the dis- 
tinctions of mankind are almost whoUy to be re* 
»sdted into Aose* of the rich aiid the poor ; for 
as certainly as wealth gives acceptance and gcace.ta 

n2 
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all that its possessor sajs or does ; so p t w t gl ? ^M^ 
ates disesteem, scorn, and prejudice to all UH iMii 
dertakinffs of the indigent. The a eccaw towi-jdte 
has neither hands, lijfM» or understandivqi^, ftr Uf 
own or iricnd^s use, hut is ia the some caonittCiai 
with the sidt» with this difference otiij, tftat Usil 
aa infection no man wiU reheve^ or assist, or if In 
does, it is seldom with so much pity as contein|i(« 
and rather for the ostentation of the pl^siciis« 
than compassion on the patient. It is « circuBU 
stance, wherein a man finds all the good he deaervM 
inaccessible, all the ill unavoidable; and the poov 
hero is as certainly ragged, as- the poor mOm 
hanged. Under these pressures the poor man 
speida with hesitation, undertakes with irresoh* 
tion, and acts with disappointment. He is gl^gb»<<<i 
in men's conversation, overiooked in- their assttn* 
blies, and beaten at their doors. But bom whence^ 
alas, has he this treatment ^ from a creai^m thai 
has only the supply of, but not an exemj^ioB froaif 
the want^ for which he despises him. Yet aueb « 
the unaccountable insolence of man> thai be wiB 
not see that he who is supported, is in 4he ams 
class of natural necessity with him (hat wants a 
support; and to be helped imphes to be in^mit 
In a word, after all you can say of a man, eoncMt 
that he is rich, and you have made htai fritiid»; 
Ror have yon utterly overthrown a man i» Ibt 
world's opinion, until you have said he ia'paor* 
This is the empkatical expression of praise and 
blame : far men so stupidly forget their natural im^ 
potence and \vant, that Riches and Piwertir have 
taken in our imagination the place of Iimoeence and 
Guilt. 

Reflections of this kind do but waste one^ bchif, 
without capacity of helping the distresacd; ySt 



ifaough I know no way .to do any lemoie to my bre- 
thren under such calamities, I cannot help having 
•0 much respect for them, as to suffer with them in 
a fruitless fdlow-feeling. 
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Aniger in beaVnly minds. 

I HAVE found hy experience, that it is impossible 
to talk distinctly without defining the words of 
which we make use. There is not a term in our 
language which wants explanation so much (is the 
word Church. One would think when people utter 
it> they should have in their minds ideas of virtue 
and religion ; but that important monosyllable drags 
aU the other words in the language after it, and it 
is made use of to express both praise and blame, 
according to the character of him who speaks it. 
By this means it happens, that no one knows what 
bis . neighbour means when he says such a one is 
ip>Vy or against the church. It has happened that 
the person, who is seen every day at church, has 
not been in the eye of the world a church-man ; 
and he who is very jsealous to oblige every man to 
frequent it, but himself, has been held a very good 
, ion of the church. This prepossession is the best 

N 3 
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handle imtginabk for pclUicianc to make as d^ Iff 
managing &e lorei, and hatreds of wonkind^ te iff 
purposes to which they woidd lead them. But tiUi 
is not a thing for fools to meddle with» for thrf mUf 
bring disesteem upon those whom they attempt to 
serve, when they unskilfully pronounce terms of ait 
I have observed great evil» arise from this practice^ 
and not only the cause of piety, but also the secular 
interest of clergymen, has extremely sufier^ by 
the general unexplained stgnificatioii of the wcro 
church. 

The Examiner, upon the strength of being a re« 
ceived churchman, has offended in this partieulir 
more grossly than any other man ever did beforp» 
and almoat as grossly as ever he himself did^ sop- 
posing the allegations in the following letter aie 
just. To slander any man is a very heinous of- 
fence ; but the crime is still greater, when it ftUs 
upon such as ought to give example to others. I 
cannot imagine how the Examiner can diveal angr 
part of the ckrgy of the respect due to theif eha* 
racters, so as to treat them as he does, witboet ail 
indulgence unknown to our religion, though xAttk 
up in the name of it, in order to disparaape aoeh cf 
its communicants, as will not sacrifice weir caa* 
science to their fortunes. This confusion and saW 
division of interests and sentiments, among peepli 
of the same communion, is what, would b^ aveiy 
good subject of mirth ; but when I consider ageiaaft 
whom this insult is committed, I think it top greal^ 
and of too ill a consequence^ to be in good hUBMW 
on the occasion. 

' siR> Jun^ 9> 1713. 

' Your charactaf of Univenal Goif* 
dian, joined to the concern you ought to have fo? 
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Ae cmiMe <£ rirtue and religion^ asiiure me y<Mi will 
wl think tint clergymen when ii\jured, have tfae 
kitt r^ht to 3roiir protection ; and it is fhun thtt 
wurance I troabk you with this, to complain of the 
SxamiBer, who calumniates as freely a^ he com- 
nendsy and whoee invectives are as groundless as his 
ftn^yrics. 

' In his paper of the eighth instant, after a moat 
ftnous inyectiTe against many noble lords, a 0(m« 
•iderable number of the commons, and a very great 
part of her majesty's good subjects, as disaiflbcted 
•ad &11 of discontoit, which by the way, is but an 
iokward compliment to the prince whose greateit 
fiory it is to reign in the hearts of her people, that 
me clergy may not go without their share of his 
resentment, he concludes with a most maUcious 
refiecticm upon some of them. He names indeed 
Bobody, bat pcniits to Windsor and St. Paul's^ 
vhere he teQs us., some are 4iisi)pspectful to the 
qoeen, and enemies to her peace ; most odioua 
characters, e^eciaily in clergymen, whose profea- 
ikn is peace, and to whose duty and attection 
her majesty has a more immediate right, by her 
lingQl^ piety and great goodness to them. ** Thej 
have sucked in,'' & says, " this warlike principle 
&'om their arbitrary patrons." It is not enough, it 
, to calumniate them, uidess their patmis 
DC insulted, no less patrons than the late king 
ma the duke of Marlborough. These are his 
arbitrary men ; though nothii^ be more certain 
han that without the king, the shadow of a legal 
government had not been left to us ; nor did there 
?ver live a man, who in the nature and temper of 
aim, less deserved the character of arbitrary than 
the duke. How now is this terrible charge against 
those clergymen Supported ? Why^ as to St. raul's^ 



the fact^ according to him, is thisj "S 

'-churchy to affront the queen, on the ' ti 

-was proclaimed, gave orders for paw i 

only, without singing, as is used upon n 

-though in this particular their inferiors 

very honest to disohey them." This the E 

roundly affirms after his usual manner, but 

the least regard to truth ; for it is fallen in 

without inquiring, to be exactly informed 

matter, and therefore I take upon me in tl 

dication to assure you, that every part of 

said is absolutely false, and the truth is 

reverse. The inferiors desired there might 

parochial prayers ; but the person applied 

-aware to what construction it might be lia) 

therefore would not consent to the request, 

very innocent and reasonable. The case w 

the procession of the ceremony had reachc 

gate just at the time of prayers, and there \ 

tl prodigious concourse of people, that on< 

vergers came to the residentiary in waiting 

present, that it would be impossible to have 

that afternoon; that the crowds all roi 

church were so great, there would be no 

in : but it was insisted, that there must be 

only the tolling of the bell should be def 

little until the head of the procession was 

■yond the church. When the bell , had do 

Tione of the quire appeared, but one to 

was upon this again represented, that the 

foe only parochial prayers, a thing that soi 

happens, twice- or thrice perhaps in a yeai 

upon some allowable occasions the absence 

^ire-men is so great, as not to leave the n< 

•voices for cathedral service ; which very lat 

the case upon a perfonnance of the dianl 



Whitdb^n. So that had the prayers^ on 
ision, been parochial only^ it had been 
lew nor criminal, but necessary and un* 
; unless the Examiner can tell how the 
be sung decently without singing-men. 

iQ leave informers no room for c^mny, 
q)ressly urged, that parochial prayers on 
ly, would look ill ; that therefore, if pos- 
should be avoided, and the service should 
I as usual, in hopes one or two of the quire 
me in before the psalms; and the verger 
red to look out, if he could see any of we 
3 hasten them to their places; and to it 
two of the best voices came in time enougfaf 

service was performed cathedral-wiae, 
n a manner to bare walls, with an anthem 
to jtheday. This is the fact on which the 
r grounds a charge of factious and sediti • 
ciples against some at St Paul's, and I 
iiaded there is as httle truth in what he 
lome of Windsor with, though I know not 
whom he means. Were I disposed to exr 

with the Examiner, I would ask htm if 
isly thinks this be answering her mfiyesty** 
B ^ Whether disquieting the minds 6f iter 

the way to calm them ? Or to traduce 
learning and virtue, be to cultivate the 
sace } But I am too well acquainted wkh 
ngs not to see he is past correction ; nor 
' thing in his paper surprise me, merdy 
it is false ; for to use his own words, not a 
es with him, but " it brings forth a mouse 
ister, some ridiculous lie, some vile calnm* 
brgery/' He is almost equally ftdie in 
ing he says; but it is not always eifftally 
aaJke his falsehood plain and palpable. Aim 
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it is chiefly for that reason I desjre you to give 
letter a place in your papers, .that ^n^pse thai 
inrilling to be undeceived may learn v. front soclet 
instance, what a faithful, modest writer th^s 
pretends to teach them how to think and sj 
things and persons they know nothing of the] 
As this is no way disagreeable to your chai 
Ouardian, your publication of it is a favour w 
ilatter myself you will not deny to. 

Sib, 

your humble servant. 
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IQuiet^ et puri atque eleganter ada atatia pUicida at lenis 

dioio. cic: 

Placid and soothiug is the remembrance of a life passed 
. quiet, innocence, and elegance. 

The paper which was published on the thirtid 
last month, ended with a piece of devoti< m 
by the archbishop of Cambray. It w« i | 
was hinted in that precaution) be of s 
for the improvement of our minds, to uavc 
secret thoughts of men of good talents on 
occasions. I shall for the entertainment of thi 
give^«ly reader two pieces, which if he is ci: 
ivillbe pleasing for that reason, if they pro^ 
have no other effect upon him. One of then 
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d in this closet of an Athenian libertine, whd 

rtd many ages ago, and is a soliloquy wberein he 

^mplates his own life and actions according to 

its men have from nature, and the componC'* 

^,l natural reason. The other is a prayer of a 

nnan who died within a few years last past ; 

iived to a very great age ; but had passed his 

I in all the vices in fashion. The Athenian ig 

)06ed to have been Alcibiades, a man of great 

)irit, extremely addicted to pleasures, but at the 

time very capable, and upon occasion very 

tcentive to business. He was by nature endued 

nth all the accomplishments she could bestow; he 

ad beauty, wit, courage, and a great understand- 

; but in the first bloom of his life was arrogantly 

cted with the advantages he had over others.' 

nat temper is pretty visible in an expression of his: 

H i it was proposed to him to learn to play upon 

sical instrument ; he answered, ' It is not for 

lo give, but to receive delight.' However, the 

versation of Socrates tempered a strong inclina-» 

ion to licentiousness into reflections of philosophy ; 

ad if it had not the force to make a man of his 

^nius and fortune whdly regular, it gave him some 

ool moments, and this following soliloquy is sup- 

•osed by the learned to have been thrown together 

efore some expected engagement, and seems to be 

ery much the picture of the man : 

' I am now wholly alone, my ears are not en- 

irtained with music, my eyes with beauty, nor 

iy of my senses so forcibly affected, as to divert 

le course of my inward thoughts. Methinks there 

something sacred in myself, now I am alone.' 

^hat is this being of mine ? I came into it without 

y choice, and yet Socrates says it is to be imputed 

me. In this repose of my senses wherein they 
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€<»nmunicate nothing stronglv to tnyself^ I 
methinks^ a being distinct u'om their ope 
Why may not then my soul exists when 
wholly gone out of these organs? I can i 
my faciuties grow stronger^ the less I i f 
pleasures of sense ; and the nearer I place m; 
to a bare existence^ the more worthyj the 
noble, the more celestial does that existence app 
to me. If my soul is weakened rather t 
proved by all that the body administers to r^ 
may reasonably be supposed to be desigiM 
mansion more suitable than this, wherein wj oi 
lights her diminishes her excellence, and that y 
afflicts her adds to her perfection. There is an i 
afler, and I will not fear to be immortal for the 
of Athens/ 

This soliloquy is but the first dawnings of though 
in the mind of a mere man given up to sepsualiti 
The paper which I mention of our contemp 
was found in his scrutoir after his death, but cc 
municated to a friend or two of his in his 1 
You see in it a man wearied with the vanities oi lu 
life ; and the reflections which the success of his if 
and fi^allantry bring upon his old age, are not 
worthy the observation of those who possess t 
advantages. 

' Oh, Almighty Being ! How shall I look up to 
wards Thee, when 1 reflect that I am of no coi 
sideration but as I have offended ? My existeDO 
O my God, without thy mercy, is not to be pre 
longed in this or another world but for my punid 
ment. I apprehend. Oh, my Maker, let it not \ 
too late: I apprehend, and tremble at tby pf< 
aence ; and shaU I not consider Thee, who art I 
goodness, but with terror ? Oh, my Redeemer, i 
Thou behold my anguish. Turn to me, the 
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Mir of tbe world ? vfho^ has offended like me ? 

my Godt I cannot fly out of Thy presence^ let 

rail down in it ; I humble myHelf in contrition 

rt; but alas! I have not only swerved from 

i, but have laboured against Thee. If Hiou 

« pardon what I have committed, how wilt 

Mm pardon what I have made others commit ? I 

rejoiced in ill, as in a prosperity. Forgive, 

I my God, all who have offended by my profes- 

m, all who have transgressed by my example. 

inst Thou, O God, accept of the confession of 

i age, to expiate all the labour and industry of 

nith spent in transgressions against Tliee ? While 

am stiU alive, let me implore Thee to recall to 

ly grace all whom I have made to sin. Let;, oh 

>rd, Thy goodness admit of his prayer for their 

ion, bv whose instigation they have transgressed. 

ccept, O God, of thS interval of age, between my 

ifiil days and the hour of my dissolution, to wear 

ray the corrupt habits in my soul, and prepare my- 

If for the mansions of purity and joy. Impute not 

, oh my God, the offences I may give, afler 

y ( th, to those I leave behind me ; kt me not 

ress when I am no more seen ; but prevent the 

cuects of my ill-appUed studies, and receive me 

to thy mercy. 

It is the most melancholy circumstance that can 
imagined, to be on a death-bed, and wish all 
a man has most laboured to bring to pass were 
crated for ever. How emphatically worse is 
, than having passed all one's days in idleness ! 
:i this is the frequent case of many men of re- 
ed talents. It is, methinks, monstrous that the 
e of fame, and value of the fashion of the world, 
Q transport a man so far as even in soUtude to 
; with so little reflection upon his real interest 

irOL. XVIL o 
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lliis is( premeditated madness, for it is an 
done with the assistance of all the Acuities 
miiid. 

When every circumstance about us is a co 
admonition, how transient is every labour of 
it should, methinks, be ho hard matter to brin^ 
self to consider thfe emptiness of all our endear 
but I was not a little charmed the other day, 
sitting with an old friend and communing toj 
on such subjects, he expressed himself afte 
ihanner : 

' It is unworthy a christian philosopher to 1< 
thing here below stand in the least competitioi 
his duty. In vain is reason fortified by faith 
produces in our practice no greater effects thai; 
reason wrought in mere man. 

' I contemn, (in dependence on the supp 
heaven I speak it), I contemn all which the gene 
of mankind call great and glorious. I will no 1 
think or act hke a mortal, but consider myseli 
being that commenced at my birth, and is to ei 
to all eternity. The accident of death will n€ 
but improve my being ; I will think of myself 
provide for myself as an immortal ; and i will d 
thing now which I do not believe I shall appr 
thousand years hence.' 
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N'82. MONDAY, JUNE 15, 1713.. 



Ceddt uti conviva satur, HOR. 1 Sat, u 119. 

Let him depart Iik«ra contented guest 

Tbough men see every day people go to their long 
lome, who are younger than themselves, they are 
lot 80 apt to be alarmed at that, as at the decease 
'f those who have lived longer in their sight. They 
im their acquaintance, and are surprised at the 
)8s of an habitual object. This gave me so mudi 
ODcern for the death of Mr. WiUiam Peer of the 
beatre-royal, who was an actor at the Restora- 
on, and took his theatrical degree with Better- 
nx, Kynaston and Harris. Though his station 
as humble, he performed it well ; and the . com- 
mon comparison with the stage and human ^ life, 
;h has been so often made, may well be brought 
upon this occasion. It is no matter, say the 
loralists, whether you act the prince or the l>eg- 
ir, the business is to do your part well. Mr. 
i^illiam Peer distinguished himself particularly in 
vo characters, which no man ever could touch but 
imself; one of them was the speaker of th6 pro- 
gue to the play, which is contrived in the tragedy 
I Hamlet, to awake the conscience of the guilty 
rinces. Mr. William Peer spoke that prefcce to 
ie play with such an air, as represented th^t he 
as an actor, and with such an inferior manner ^ 

o 2 
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oiily acting an actor^ as made the others on tbe 
stage ftPPCSLr real great persons^ and not representi- 
tives. This waB a nicety in acting that nonelmt 
the most suhtle player could so much as conceive. 
I remember his speaking these words, in which 
there is no great matter but in the right adjust- 
ment of the air of the speaker, with universal ap- 
plause: 

^ For us and for our tragedy, 
Here stooping to yov demeacv^ 
Wo beg your hearing patiently? 

Hamlet says very archly upon the pronounciitt of 
it, ' Is this a prologue, or a posy of a ring^' ib«» 
ever, the speaking of it got Mr. I^eer mare repott- 
tion, .than tho^ who speak the length of a puritan's 
sermon every night will ever attain to. Bettdn 
this, Mr. Peer got a ereat fame on another lUtle 
occasion. He played the Apothecary in Ctiu> 
Marius, as it is called by Otway; but Romee and 
Juliet, as originally in Shakespeare ; it will be neces- 
sary to recite more out of the play than he spfoke, 
to have a right conception of what Pber did in it« 
Marius, weary of life, recollects meana to be zid tf 
it after this manner : 

' I do remember an apothecary 
That dwelt aboat this rendezvous of death! 
Meagre and very rueful were his tooks, 
Sharp miseiy had woni him to the boncs.^ 

When this spectre of poverty appearedj Mariu» 
addressed him thus : 

'I see thou art very poor. 
Thou may'st do any uiing, here*^ fifty drachmas^ 
Get me a draught of wimt will soonest free 
A wiietch flPMB atthis cares.' 
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en the apothecary objects that it is unlawful, 
irges, 

' Art iboQ. so base and fall of wretchedness 
Yet fear*8t to die ! Famine is in thy cheeks. 
Need and oppression staretfa in thy eyes. 
Contempt and beggair hang on thj Imck ; 
The woiid is not thy friend, nor the world's laws: 
The world affiirds no law to make thee rich ; 
Then be not poor, bat brdak it, and take this.' 

Without all this quotation the reader could hot 
tave a just idea of the visage and manner which 
^eer assumed, when in the most lamentable tone 
maginable he consents ; and delivering the poison^ 
a man reduced to the drinking it himselr, if he 
ua not vend it, says to Marius, 

^ My poverty, bat not my will, consents ; 
Take this and drink it off, the work is done/ 

It was an odd excellence, and a very particular 
ircumstance this of Peer's, that his whole action 
>f life depended upon speaking five lines better than 
my man else in the worid. But this eminence 
ying in so narrow a compass, the governors of the 
heatre observing his talents to lie in a certain 
cnowledge of propriety, and his person admitting 
liim to shine only in the two above parts, .his sphere 
of action was enlarged by the addition of the post 
of property-man. This officer has always ready, 
in a place appointed for him behind the prompter, 
all such tools and implemehts as are necessary iif 
the play, and it is his business never to want billet- 
ddux, poison, false money, thunderbolts, daggers, 
scrolls of parchment, wine, pomatum, truncheons 
and wooden legs, ready at the call of the said 
prompter, according as his respective utensils were 
necessary for promoting what was to pass On the 

o 3 * 
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stage. The addition of (his o£&cer, so importaakto 
the conduct of the whole affair of the stagey wak 
the good oeconomy observed by their present mi« 
nagers in punctoal payments, made Mr. Fieer^i 
subsistence very commrtable. But it fre<|ucntif 
happens, that men lose their virtue in prosperity, 
who wefe shining characters in the contrary condi- 
tion. Grood fortune indeed bad no effect on the 
mindj but rery much on the body of Mr. Peer, 
For in the seventienth year of his age he grew tst, 
which rendered his figure unfit for the utterance of 
ihe five lines above-mentioned. He had now ub- 
fortunately lost the wan distress necessary for the 
countenance of the apothecary, and was too joUy 
to speak the prologue with the proper hunu* 
lity. It is thought this calamity went too near 
him. It did not a little contribute to the shorten- 
ing his days ; and as there is no state of real happi- 
ness in this life, Mr. Peer was undone by his soc- 
cess, and kst all by arriving at what is the end of 
all other men's pursuits, his ease. 

I could not mrbear inquiring into the effects Mr. 
Peer left behind bim, but find there is no demand 
due to hun from the house, but the following bill: 



For hire of six case of pistols 
A drum for Mrs. Bignall in the Pilgrim 
A truss of straw for the madmen - 
Pomatum and vermillion to grease the ) 

face of the stuttering cook 5 

For boarding a setting dog two days to ) 

follow Mr. Johnson in !^>som Wells 3 
For blood in Macbeth ... 
Raisins and almonds for a witch's ban- 1 

quet - - •^ - i 
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oonteoiporary of ininej wh<»n I haYe often 
for the narrow compass of hit singular per« 
), is now at peace« and wanta no further 
fie from any man ; but men of extensive 

n9W living stiU depend upon the good 
of die towqu 

therefore to remind my reader, that on this 
ting the fifteenth of June, the Hotting Sisters 

acted for the benefit of the author, my old 
Mr. lyUrfey. This comedy was honoured 
e presence of King Charles the Second three 
rst five nights, 
iiriend has in this work shewn himself a 

and made not only the characters of the 
ut also the furniture of the house contribute 
main design. He has made excellent use 
ble with a carpet^ and the key of a closet. 
[lese two implements, wJiich would, perhaps, 
ecn overlooked by an ordinary writer, ne 
es the most natural perplexities (allowing^ 
e use of these household goods in poetry) 
'er were represented on a stage. He has 
ade good advantage of the knowledge of the 
£elf ; for in the nick of being surprised, the 
ire let down and escape at a trap«door. In 
]« any who have the curiosity to observe 
)leased in the last generation, and does not 
L comedy with a resolution to be grave, will 
is evening ample food for mirth. Johnson, 
iderstands ^ib^ he does as weU as any man, 

ibe impif^ *Hce of an old fellow, who has 

luing pleasures, with great 

'IS Mr. Pinkethman is a 

epish without having mo*- 

«. Mr. Bullock succeeds 

ble, and in my opinion is 
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not much below him : for he doed excdleotly tbit 
sort of folly we call absurdity, which is the very 
contrary of wit, but next to that, is of all things 
the properest to excite mirth. What is. foolish ti 
the object of pity; but absurdity ofteD proceeds 
from an opinion of sufficiency, and consequently ii 
ah honest occasion for laughter. These characten 
in this play cannot choose but make it a very plea- 
sant entertainment, and the decorations of singing 
and dancing will more than repay the good-nature 
of those who make an honest mati a visit of two 
merry hours to make his following year unpaiafoL 



N'^SS. TUESDAY, JUNE 16, 1713, 



Nimirum insanua paucU videatur, ed qudd 
Maxima pars kommum tnorbo jactatur eodem, 

HOR. 9 Sat. ui. IfO. 

Few think these mad, for most like these, 

Are sick and troubled nvith the same disease. 

CREECH. 

There is a restless endeavour in the mind of i 
after happiness. This appetite is wrought into 
orijjinal frame of our nature, and exerts itself in 
parts of the creation ttha are endued witli any o 
■gree of thought or sense. But as the human mil 
IS dignified by a more comprehensive faculty thi 
can be found in the inferior animals, it 46 natiu 
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I not only to hare an eje, eadi to his own 

» but also to endeavour to promote that 

8 in the same rank of being : and in propor- 

io the generosity that is ingredient in the 

of ihe soul, the object of itj benevolence is 

' and narrower extent There is hardly 

I upon earth so mean and contracted, as to 

regards on its own interest, exclusive of 

t of mankind. Even the seUish man hat 

re of love, which he bestows on his family 

I friends. A nobler mind hath at heart the 

interest of the society or country of which 

ii&es a part. And there is still a more difiii* 

ipirit, whose being or intentions reach the 

: jaaass of mankind, and are continued beyond 

resent age, to a succession of future genera* 

t advantage arising to him who hath a tincture 
^anerosity on his soul^ is, that he is afiected 
a Bublimer joy than can be cocnpardbended by 
rho is destitute of that noble rebsh. The hap* 
} of the rest of mankind hath a natural connec-< 
f ith that of a reasonable mind. And m pro- 
as the actions of each individual contribute 
end, he must be thought to deserve well or 
of the world, and of himael£ I have in a 
irr, observed, that men who have no reach 
aught do often misplace their af&ctions on the 
», without respect to the end ; and by a prepos* 
de&ire of things in themselves indifferenty 
) the enjoyment of that happiness which 
things are instrumental to obtain. This ob* 
ion has been considered with regard to critics 
aisers ; I shall now apply it to free-thinkers. 
lerty and truth are the main points which 
gentlemen pretend to have in view ; to pro« 
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ceed therefore methodically, I will endeavour to 
shew in the first place that liberty and truth ire 
not in themselves desirable, but only as they re- 
late to a farther end. And secondly, that the sort 
of liberty and truth (allowing them those namei) 
which our free-thinkers use all their industry to 
promote, is destructive to that end, viz. human 
happiness : and consequently that species, as 8ucb> 
instead of being encouraged or esteemed, merit the 
detestation and abhorrence of all honest men. In 
the last place, I design to shew, that under tbe 
pretence of advancing liberty and truth, they do in 
reality promote the two contrary evils. 

As to the first point, it has been observed that 
it is the duty of each particular person to aim at 
the happiness of his fellow creatures; and that 
as this view is of a wider or narrower extenti it 
argues a mind more or less virtuous. Hence it 
foUows, that a liberty of doing good actions which 
conduce to the fehcity of mankind, and a know- 
ledge of such truths as might either give us pkt* 
sure in the contemplation of them, or direct our 
conduct to the great ends of life, are valuable per* 
fcctions. But shall a good man, thereforei prefer 
a liberty to commit murder or adultery, before the 
wholesome restraint of divine and human lawi?. 
Or shall a wise man prefer the knowledge of a 
troublesome and afflicting truth, before a pleaaaot 
crr-or that would chear his soul with joy and com- 
fort, and be attended with no ill consequences? 
Surely no man of common sense would thank him, 
who had put it in his power to execute the sudden 
suggestions of a fit of passion or madness^ or ima- 
gine himself obliged to a person, who by forwardly 
informing him of ill news, had caused his tchil to 
anticipate that sorrow which she would never 
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bave felt, so long as the ungrateful truth lay con- 
:;ealed. 

Let us then respect the happiness of our species, 
md in this light examine the proceedings of the 
ree-thinkers. Frotn what giants and monsters 
^ould these knight errants undertake to free the 
^orid? From the ties that religion imposeth on 
ur minds, from the expectation of a future judg- 
lent, and from the terrors of a troubled consci- 
nee, not by reforming men's lives, but by giving 
rtcouragement to their vices. What are those 
ortant truths of which they would convince 
[ind ? That there is no such thing as a wise and 
151 Providence; that the mind of man is corporeal; 
lat religion is a state-trick, contrived to make 
len honest and virtuous, and to procure a susbist- 
Ice to others for teaching and exhorting them to 
i so; that the good tidings of life and inmiortality, 
rought to light by the gospel, are fables and im- 
Mtures ; from beheving that we are made in the 
lage of God, they would degrade us to an opinion 
at we are on a level with the beasts that perish, 
bat pleasure or what advantage 'do these notioits 
ing to mankind r Is it of any use to the public 
at good men should lose the comfortable pros- 
ct of a reward to their virtue ; or the wicked be 
aged to persist in their impiety, from an as- 
•ance that they shall not be punished for it 
•eafter ? 

Allowing, therefore, these men to be patrons of 
jrty and truth, yet it is of such truths, and that 
t of liberty, which make them justly be looked 
>n as enemies to the peace and happiness of the 
Id. But upon a thorough and impartial view it 

be found, that their endeavours, instead of ad- 
zin^ the cause of liberty and truth, tend only to » 
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introduce slavery and error among men. There 
two parts in our nature ; the baser which eoM 
of our senses and passions, and the more noble i 
rational, which is properly the human ^aicti I 
other being common to us with brutes. *] 
rior part is generally much stronger, and has : i 
the start of reason, which if in uie perpeti 
gle between them, it were not aided from iv 
by religion, would almost universally be vj u 
and man become a slave to his passions, WDicn 
it is the most grievous and shameful slavery, so 
is the genuine result of that liberty which is pi 
posed by overturning religion. Nor is the c 
part of their design better executed, hock u 
their pretended truths: are they not so ma 
wretched absurdities, maintained in opposition 
the lidht of nature and divine revelation -by 
inuendoes and cold jests, by such pitiful i A 
and such confused and indigested notions, i 
would vehemently suspect those men usurpea 
name of free-thinkers, with the same view that u 
pochrites do that of godliness, that it may serve I 
Ti cloak to cover the contrary defect ? 

I shall close this discourse with a parallel reOc 
tion on these three species, who seem to be 
by a certain agreement in mediocrity of undenreui 
ing. A critic is entirely given up to the pursuit 
learning; when he has got it, is his ju 
clearer, his imagination livelier, or his muii 
tnore polite, than those of other men ? b it o 
t^en'ed that a miser, when he has acquired his s 
perfluous estate, eats, drinks, or sleeps with mc 
satisiacti< n, that he has a chearfuUer mind, or i 
lislies any of the enjoyments of life better lliaa 1 
neighbours? The free-thinkers plead hard for 
licence to think freely ; they have it : but wl 
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do tbey make of it ? Are they eminent for any 
BoUime discoveries in any of the arts and sciences ? 
Have they been authors of any inventions that con- 
duce to the well-bcinor of mankind ? Do their writ- 
ing show a greater depth of design, a clearer me- 
(M, or more just and correct reasoning than those 
of other men ? 

Ibere is a great resemblance in their genius ; but 
the critic and miser are only ridiculous and con- 
temptible creatures, while the free-thinkers is also a 
pernicious one. 
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N9n misswru cutem nUi pipia cntoris hirudo, 

HOR. Ars. Poet. ver. ult 

Sticking like leeches, till they burst witli blood* 

ROSCOMMON. 

' TO. THE HON. NESTOR'IRONSmE, ESa 

' SIR, Middle Temple, June 12, 

I * Presuming you may sometimes condescend to tak« 
I cognizance of small enormities, I here lay one be- 
fore yoii, which I proceed to without fartiier apo- 
logy, as well knowing the best compliment to a man 
of business is to come to the point 

' lliere is a silly habit among many of our minor 
orators, who display their eloquence in the »eve»">l 

V«L. XVII. F 
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coffee-houses of this fair city> to the no small an* 
noyance of considerable numbers of her msjcstj'i 
spruce and loving subjects, and that is a humour 
they hare got of twisting off your buttons, nme 
ingenious gentlemen are not able to advance tkice 
words until they have got fast hold of one of yoor 
buttons; but as soon as they have procm^.suA 
an exc..!ient handle for discourse, they .will indeed 
proceed with great elocution. I know not hofvr 
irell some may have escaped, but for mv part I 
liave often met with them to my cost; haying I 
believe within these three years last past been 
argued out of several dozens; insomuch that I 
have for some time ordered my taylor to bring me 
home vnth every suit a dozen at least of spare ones* 
to supply the place of such as from time to time are 
detached as an help to discourse, by the vehement 
gentlemen before mentioned. This way of holding 
a man in discourse is much practised in the coflec'^ 
houses within the city, and does not indeed so nnict» 
prevail at the politer end of the town. It is like^ 
wise more frequently made use of among the small 
politicians, than any other body of men ; I an^ 
therefore something cautious of entering into ^ 
controversy with this species of statesmen, especially 
tiie younger fry ; for if you offer in the least to dis-* 
aent from any tiling that one of these advances, b^ 
immediately steps up to you, takes hold of one a^ 
your buttons, and indeed will soon convince yoi^ 
of the strength of his argumentation. I remember^ 
upon the news of Dunkirk's being delivered inti:> 
our hands, a bri.<k little fellow, a politician and ai* 
able engineer^ had got into }he middle of .Batson'^ 
coffee-house, and was fortifying Gravelins for th^ 
service of the most christian king, with aU imj " •- 
able expedition. The work was carried onwj 
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success, that in less than a quarter of an 

luur's time, he had made it almost impregpiahle, 

ad in the opinion of several worthy citizens who 

lad gathered round him, full as strong hoth hy sea 

nd land as Dunkirk ever could pretend to be. I 

>ened however unadvisedly to attack some of 

outworks; upon which, to show his great skill 

vise in the offensive part, he immediately made 

a It upon one of my buttons, and carried it 

\ than two minutes, notwithstanding I made 

8 handsome a defence as was possible. He had 

invested a second, and would certainly 

ave oeen master of that too in a very little time, 

nd he not been diverted from this enterprize by 

le arrival of a courier, who brought advice that 

18 presence was absolutely necessary in the dis- 

^saH of a beaver,''^ upon which he raised the siege, 

id indeed retired with some precipitation. In the 

[ee-houses here about the Temple, you may 

angue even among our dabblers in politics for 

K)ut two buttons a day, and many times for less. 

had yesterday the good fortune to receive very 

I lerable additions to my knowledge in state 

ITS, and I find this morning, that it has not 

9od me in above a button. In most of the emi* 

cofifee-houses at the other end of the town, 

mple, to go no farther than Will's in Co- 

-garden, the company is so refined, that you 

ay^ hear and be heard, and not be a button the 

orse for it. Besides the gentlemen before-men* 

aned, there are others who are no less active i]| 

keir harangues, but with gentle services Tather 

* The real person here aUnded to was a Mr. James Hey- 
ood, a linen draper, who was the writer of a letter in th^ 
pectator^ ugoed James Kany. 
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than robberies. These while they are improvin 
your understanding, are at the same time settin 
off your person; they will new-plait and ai 
your neckcloth. 

* But tiiough I can bear with this kind of orate 
who is so humble as to aim at the good will of I 
hearer by being his valet de chambre^ I must rel 
against another sort of them. There are son 
sir, that do not stick to take a man by the coU 
when they have a mind to persuade him. It 
your business, I humbly presume, Mr. Ironside, 
interpose that a man is not brought over to his o 
ponent by force of arms. It were requisite tha 
fore that you should name a certain interval, whi 
ought to be preserved between the speaker and 1 
to whom he speaks. For sure no man has a 
because I am not of his opinion, to take any ok ■ 
clothes from me, or dress me according to his a 
liking. I assure you the most becoming thing 
me in the world is in a campaign periwig to ^ 
one side before and the other cast upon the c 
lateral shoulder. But there is a friend of ro 
who never talks to me but he throws that whic 
wear forward upon my shoulder, so that in rest 
ing it to its place I lose two or three hairv out 
the lock upon my buttons ; though I never toucl 
him in my whole life, and have been acquain 
with him these ten years. I have seen my ea 
friend in danger sometimes of a quarrel by tl 
custom, for there are more young gentlemen v 
can feel than can understand. It would be the 
fore a good office to my friend if you advised i 
not to collar any man but one who knows what 
means, and give it him as a standing precaution 
conversation, that none but a very good friend ^ 
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pvehim the liberty of bein^^een^ fbk, heard^ ind 
underatood aU at once. 

I ain> Sir^ your most humble servant, 

Johannes Misocriiiosophcs.' 

' P. S. I have a sister who saves herself from be- 
ing handled by one of these manual rhetoricians by 
giving him her fan to plajf with ; but I appeal to 
you in the behalf of us poor he^kss men/ 

June 15. 1713, 
I am of opinion, that no orater or spieaker in 
public or private . has any right to meddle with any 
body's clothes but his own. I indulge men in' the 
liberty of playing with their own hats, fumbhng'm 
their own pockets, setthng their own periwigs, 
tossing or twisting their heads, and all other gesti- 
culations which may contribute to their elocution ; 
but pronounce it an infringement of the English 
liberty for a man to keep his neigbour's person in 
custody in order to force an hearing ; and farther 
declare, that ail assent given by an auditor under 
Mich constraint, is of it&clf void and of no effect. 

Nestor Ironside. 



fS 
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N» 85. THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 1713. 



Sed te decor iste, quod optas 



Esie vetat, vatoque tuo iua forma repugmtt, 

OVID. Met L 488. 

But so much youth, with so much beauty joiii*d9 
Oppose the state, which thy desires designed. 

DRYDEN. 

To suffer scandal (says somebody) is the tax which 
every person of merit pays to the public ; a 
lord Verulam finely observes, that a man wno i 
no virtue in himself, ever envies virtue in o »• 
I know not how it comes to pass, but detracnoDi 
til rough all ages, has been found a vice ^hich the 
lair sex too easily give into. Not the Roman satyrirt 
could use them with more severity than they them- 
selves do one another. Some audacious cnti(9i 
ill my opinion, have launched out a little too far 
w hen they take upon them to prove, in opposition 
to history, that Lais was a woman of as much vir- 
tue as beauty, which violently displeasing the 
Piirynes of those times, they secretly prevailed 
with the historians to deliver her down to posterity 
under the infamous character of an extorting pros- 
titute. But though I have the greatest - regard 
imaginable to that softer species, yet am I »ony 
to find they have very little for themselves. So 
far are they from being tender of one another's re- 
putation, that they take a malicious pleasure in 
dci'Toying it. My lady tke other day, when Jack 
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eas asking who could be so base as to spread sudi a 

eport about Mrs. — , answered, ' None, you 

nay be sure, but a woman/ A little after, Dick 
old my lady, that he had heard Florella hint as if 
i^eora wore artificial teeth. The reason is, said 
he, because Cleora first gave out that Florella 
>wed her complexion to a wash. Thus the in- 
lustrious pretty creatures take pains by invention, 
o throw blemishes on each other, when they do 
lot consider that there is a profligate set of fel- 
ows too ready to taint the character of the virtu- 
ous, or blast the charms of the blooming virgin, 
rhe young lady from whom I had the honour jrf 
eceiving the following letter, deserves or ratiher 
ilaims, protection from our sex, since so barba- 
'otisly treated by her own. Certainly they ought 
o defend innocence from injury who g^ve igno- 
*antly the occasion of its being assaulted. Had 
he men been less liberal of their applauses, die 
[^omen had been more sparing of their cahimniout 
i^ensures. 

' TO THE GUARDIAN. 

* I DO not know at what nice point 
you fix the bloom of a young lady ; but I am one 
(vbo can just look back upon fifteen. My father 
dying three years ago, left me under the care and 
direction of my mother, with a fortune not pro- 
fusely great, yet such as might demand a very 
bandsome settlement, if ever proposals of marriage 
should be offered. My mother, after the usual 
time of retired mourning was over, was so. affec- 
tionately indulgent to me, as to take me alon^ 
with her in afi her visits: but still not thinkino> 



«he gratified my y<yuth enougl^ pennitted me fur- 
ther to go with my relations to aU- the pablic, 
chearful, but innocent entertainments, where ibe 
was too reserved to appear herself. The twofint 
years of my teens were easy, gay, and deligfatfiiL 
Every one caressed me ; the old ladies told me hov 
finely I grew, and the young ones were proud of 
my company. But when the third year had a little 
advanceo, my relations used to tell my mother 
that pretty miss Clary was shot up into a woman. 
The gentlemen began now not to kt their eyei 

§ lance over me, and in most places I found myself 
isting^ished ; but observed, the more I grew into 
the esteem of their sex, the more I lost the fiiv 
of my own. Some of tiiose whom I had been fi 
liar with, grew cold and indifferent; others 
took by design, my meaning, made me speak \ 
I never thought, and so by degrees took occ; 
to break off all acquaintance. There were se^ 
little insignificant reflections cast upon me, aa beug 
a lady of a great many quaintnesses and such like, 
which I seemed not to take notice of. But my 
mother coming home about a week ag^, tdd me 
there was a scandal spread about town by my ene- 
mies, that would at once ruin me for erer for i 
beauty : I earnestly intreated her to know it ; 
refiised me, but yesterday it discovered itself, be 
ing in an assembly of gentleman and ladies, 
of the gentlemen who had been very facetioua k 
several of the ladies, at last turning to me, ' Aim 
as for you, madam. Prior has akeady giren u 
your character, 

** That air and harmony of shape expressp 
Fine by degrees^ yet beautifully less." 

I perceived immediately a malignant smile diapla] 
itself in the countenance of some of the ladies 
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which they seconded with a scornful- flutter of. the 
fan ; until one of them, unable any Longer to coij- 
taiii| asked the gentleman if he did not remember 
^hat Congreve said about Aurelia, for she thought 
it mighty pretty. He made no answer, but instant-^ 
ly repeated the verses : 

'* The Mulcibers who in the Minories sweat, 
And massive bars on stubborn anvik beat : 
Deform'd themselves,. yet forge those stays'of steel, 
Which arm Aurelia with a shape to kill."- ' 

This was no sooner over, but it was easily discern- 

ible what an ill-natured satisfaction most of the 

company took; and the more pleasure they sheli^- 

cd by dwelhng upon the two last lines, the more 

they increased my trouble and confusion. And 

no«r, sir, . after this tedious account, what would 

you advice me to ? Is there no way to be. cleared of 

these maUcious calumnies ? What is beauty worth 

that makes the possessor thus unhappy ? Why wa» 

nature so lavish of her gifls tome, as to make her 

JQndness prove a cruelty? They tell me my shape 

is delicate, my eyes sparkling^ my lips I know not 

i^hat, my cheeks, forsooth, adorned with a just 

ilixture of the rose and lily ; but I wish this face 

s barely not disagreeaUe, this voice harsh and 

inharmonious, these limbs only not deformed, and 

hen perhaps I might live easy and unmolested, > and 

either raise love and admiration in the men, nor 

Randal and hatred in the women. 

Your very humble servant, 

Clarina.* 

The best answer I can make my fair correspon- 

:nt is, that she ought to comfort herself with thia 

consideration, that those who tall^ thus of h^ 
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know it is false, but wish they could make odien 
believe it true. It is not they think yoo >nnedi 
but are vexed that they themselves were i 
nicely framed. If you will take an old i 
advice, laugh, and be not concerned at : 

they have attained what they endeavoured ii 
make you uneasy; for it is envy that has 
them so. I would not have you wish your su 
one sixtieth part of an inch disproportioned, i 
desire your race might be impoverished with 
ruin of half a feature, though numbers of rei m- 
ing beauties might make the loss insensible; i 
take courage, go into the brightest assemUies, ana 
the world will quickly confess it to be a scandal 
Thus Plato, hearing it was asserted by some per* 
sons that he was a very bad man, * 1 dliall take 
care, said he, * to Uve so, that no body will be* 
lieve them/ 

I shall conclude this paper with a relation d 
matter of fact. A gay young gentleman in tlie 
country, not many years ago, i^U desperatdy in 
love with a blooming fine creature, whom give me 
leave to call Melissa. After a pretty long dthjt 
and frequent sohcitations, she refused several Qthen 
of larger estates, and consented to make him happy* 
But they had not been married much above s 
twelvemonth, until it appeared too true what Juba 
says, 

' Beanty soon grows familiar to the lover. 
Fades in the eye, and palls upon the sense.' 

Polydore (for that was his name) finding himsdf 
grow every day more uneasy, and unwilling she 
should discover Ihe cause, for diversion came up 
to town, and to avoid all suspicions, hrougfat 
Meliasa along with him* Afler some stay hore^ 
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I was one day informed, that a set of ladies 
ir tea-table, in the circle of scandal^ had 

upon Melissa And was that the siUj 

much talked of! How did she ever grow 
ast! For their parts they had eyes as well 
men, but could not discover where her 
lay. Polydore upon hearing this, flew im- 
y home and told Melissa with the utmost 
:, that he was now fully convinced how 
sss were her charms, since her own tex 
>t allow her any. 

R. Ironside, Button's Cqffee'kouiCm 

* I HAVK observed that this day you 
ention of Will's coffin-house, as a place 
*ople are too polite to hold a man in dis- 
yj the button. Every body knows your 
frequents this house ; therdbre they wiD 
idvantage against me, and say, if my com« 
18 as civil as that at Will's, you womd n^ 
^fore pray your honour do not be afraid of 
t justice, because people would think it may 
iceit below you on this occasioii to iuim'e 
3 of 

Your humble servant, 

Daniel Buttoh,** 

young poets are in the back room, and take 
ces as you directed.' 

I Button had been a servant id the eoontess of War* 
aily, and under the patronage of Addison kO^ ft 
se ,on the south side of RmeKstreet, about twe 
1 Ck>vent-garden. Here it was that the wits of tlHt 
to assemble. It is said that when Addisoa had 
ny vexation from the counteiSy he withdrew tta 
Tom Button's boii8e» 
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-Cut mens diviniory atque os 



Magna 8<maturwn — • HOR. 1 Sat* it. 4S 



who writes 



With fancy high, and bold and daring flights. 

CREECH 

' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESa 

' SIR, Ojfard, June 16, 1 713. 

' The classical writers, according to your advii 
are by no means neglected by me, wnile I pun 
my studies in divinity. I am persuaded that th 
are fountains of^ood sense and eloquence; 
that it is absolutely necessary for a young mina 
form itself upon such models. For by a care 
study- of their style and manner, we shall at lei 
avoid those faults, into which a youthful im 
tion is apt to hurry us ; such as luxuriance oi id 
cy, licentiousness of style, redundancy of thoug 
and false ornaments. As I have been flattered 
my friends, that I have some genius for poetry. 
sometimes turn my thoughts that way : and w 
pleasure reflect, that I have got over that child 
part of life, which delights in points and turns 
wit : and that I can take a manly and rational sal 
faction in that which is called painting ii poet 
Whether it be, that in these copyings of natu 
the object is placed in such hghts and circti 
itances as strike the fancy agreeably; or whetj 
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re are surprized to find objects that are absent, 
>laced before our eyes ; or whether it be our admi- 
ation of the author's art and dexterity ; or whether 
ve amuse ourselves with comparing the picture and 
he original; or rather (which is most probable) 
because all other reasons concur to effect us; we 
ire wonderfully charmed with these drawings after 
the life^ this magic that raises apparitions in the 
Fancy. 

' Landskips, or still-life, work much less upo& 
US; than representations of the postures or passions 
of living creatures. Again, those passions or pos- 
tures strike us more or less in proportion to the ease 
or violence of their motions. An horse grazing 
moves us less t1;ian one stretching in a race, and a 
racer less than one in the fury of a battle. It is 
very difficult, I believe, to express violent motions 
which are fleeting and transitory, either in colours, 
or words. In poetry it requires great spirit in 
thought, and energy in style ; which we find more 
of ia the eastern poetry, than in either the Greek 
or Roman. The great Creator, who accommodated 
bimself to those he vouchsafed to speak to, hath 
put into the mouth of his prophets such sublime 
sentiments and exalted language, as must abash 
he pride and wit of man. In the book of Job, the 
nost ancient poem in the world, we have such 
)aintings and descriptiqps as I have spoken of, m 
preat variety. I shall at present make some re- 
aarks on the celebrated description of the horse in 
hat holy book, and compare it with those drawn by 
lomer and Virgil. 

' Homer hath the following similitude of an horse 
w'ice over in the Iliad, which Virgil hath copied 
•om him ; at least he hath deviated less from 
[omer, than Mr. Dryden hath from him : 

VOL. JEVIU Q 
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<< Freed from his keepers, thus with broken leint ■ 

The wanton courser prances o'er the plains; 

Or in thepride of youth o'erleaps the moonds. 

And snuffs the females in forbidden grounds ; . 

Or seeks his watering in the well-known floods i 

To quench his thirst, and cool his fiery blood: 

He swims luxuriant in the liquid plain, 

And o'er his shoulders flows his waving mane ; 

He neighs, he snorts, he bears his head on l^|h, 

Before his ample chest the foanung waters fly.*^ 

Virgil's description is much fuller than the (bieffoiii& 
which, as I said, is only a simile ; whereas Vir^ -^ 
professes to treat of the nature of the horse. It is | 
thus admirably translated : 

** Tlie fiery courser, when he hears fi'omfiff 
The sprightly trumpets, and the shouts of war. 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with deli^htf 
Shifts pace, and paws ; and hopes the promis'd %kt» 
On his right shoulder his thick mane reclin'd. 
Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wind. 
His homy hoofs are jetty black and round : 
His chin is double ; starting, with a bound 
He turns the tuif, and shakes the solid ground* 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils flow; 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe." 

'* Now follows that in the book of Job ; which 
under all the disadvantages of having been written 
In a language little understood ; of being expreated 
in phrases peculiar to a part of the world, whose 
manner of thinking and speaking seems to us Yery 
uncouth ; and, above all, of appearing in a prose 
translation ; is nevertheless so transcendently above 
the heathen descriptions, that hereby we may per- 
ceive how faint and languid the images are, wnich 
are formed by mortal authors, when compared with 
that which is figured as it were, just as it appears 
in the eye of the Creator. God speakiag to Job, 
as&shim. 
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" Hast thou given the horse strength ? hait thou 
clothed his neck with thunder? Canst thou make 
him afraid as a grasshopper? The glorv of hi» 
Nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the. vaUey, and 
rejoiceth in his strength. He goeth oh to meet the 
armed men. He mocketh at tear> and is not af* 
iiighted ; neither tumeth he back from the sword. 
T& quiver rattleth against him, the ghttering spear, 
and die shield. He swalloweth the ground with 
Berceness and rage ; neither believeth he that it ia 
the sound of the trumpet. He saith amongst the 
trumpets. Ha, ha ; and he smelleth the battle afar 

; the thunder of the captains, and the shouting.'' 

* Here are all the great and sprightly images, 
hat thought can form of this generous beast, ex- 
>res8ed in such force and vigour of style, as would 
lave given the great wits of antiquity new laws f«p 
he sublime, had they been acquainted with these 
rritings. I cannot' but particularly observe, that 
vbereas the classical poets chiefly endeavour to 
)aint the outward figure, lineaments, and motions ; 
he sacred poet makes all the beauties to flow from 
m inward principle in the creature he describes, 
ind thereby gives great spirit and vivacity to his 
iescriptipn. The following phrases and circum« 
tances seem singularly remarkable : 
. ** Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ?'* 
Elomer and Virgil mention nothing about the neck 
tf the horse, but his mane. The sacred author* 
the bold figure of thunder, not only expresses 
i shaking of that remarkable beauty in the horse, 

id the flakes of hair which naturally suggest the 

aea of lightning ; but likewise the violent agitation 

tnd force of the neck, which in the oriental tongues 

been flatly exprest by a metaphor l^ss than 

fi2 
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*' Canst thou make him afraid as a grassbopDei 
There is a twofold beauty in this expression, Ww( 
not only marks the courage of this beast, by 
if he can be scared ? but likewise raises a d 
image of his swiftness, by insinuating, that ii i 
could be fri<jhted, he would bound away with 
nimbleness of a grasshopper. 

" The glory of his nostrils is terrible." ■ T 
more strong and concise than that of Virgil, wn 
yet is the noblest line that was ever written witho 
inspiration : 

^< Collectwnque premens vcilvU suh naribua if^nemr** 

GEORO. iii. 85. 

<< And in his nostrils rolls collected fire." 

*' He rejoiceth in his strength He mocketh 

fear- neither believeth he tl\at it is the sound 

the trumpet' — He saith among the trumpets, I 
ha;" — are signs of courage as I said before, flo 
ing from an inward principle. There is a pecul 
beauty in his " not believing it is the sound of \ 
trumpet:" that is, he cannot believe it for jo 
but when he was sure of it, and is " amongst 1 
trumpets, he saith. Ha, ha ;'' he neighs, be i 
joices. His docility is elegantly painted in 
being unmoved at the " rattling quiver, the glitt 
ing spear and the shield ;" and is well imitated 
Oppian (who undoubtedly read Job as well as V 
gil) in his poem upon hunting : 

'* How firm Hie managed war-horse keeps his gronndy 
Nor breaks his order, Iho' the trumpets sound ! 
With fearless eye the glittering host surveys, 
And glares directly at the helmet's blaze ! 
The master's word, the laws of war he knows, 
And when to stop, and when to charge the foes.** 
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^ He swalloweth the ground*'^ is an expresiioii 
fat prodigious swiftness, in use among the ArAiaiis» 
Jobs countrymen, at this day. Hie Latins haTe 
Kmething like it : 

^ Zjgtumque fugH emuuwtere cmHfmnC KEMESIAN* 
^ In flight the extended champain to coMnme." 

^ Oarpere prvia fwglT VIRO. Geoig. ni. 14t. 

^ In flight ta crop the meads.* 

** amqmmqu€ toUtim 

^ Citm ngmre, pedmm vntigki fmamJ* SUm ItaL 

<« When m their flight the cliBBipaui tiisf teve snattsh'd 
Ko track is left behind."* 

It is indeed the boldest and noblest of imageif lor 
fbiess ; nor have I met with any thing that com^ 
» near i^ as Mr. Pope's in Windsor Forest : 

^ The hnpatient oenner pants ia every vein^ 

And pawing, seems to beat the distuit pfadn ; 

' Hills^ Tales, and floods, appear abrsack crost^ 

And ere he starts, a tbonsand stq^ are iostj' 

He smelleth the bs|ttle afkr off/* and what folkma 
NMit the shouting, is a circumstance expressed with 
■eat spirit by Lucani : 

■ 

** So when the ring frith ioyflil dHHits rdNNBidSy 
With rage and pride the nnnrison'd cooiser bonds i 
He irets, he foams, he renos hb UB» rein; 
Springs o*er the fenifey and headlong seeks the 



I am. Sir, 

Your ever obliged servant, 

John Lizard/ 
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Constiterant hinc ThisbCy 'Piramus UUne, 



Inque vicem fuerat japtatus anhelittis oris, "^ 

OVID. M^t, £▼• 71. 

Here Pyramus, there gentle Thisbe, strove 

To catch each other's breath, the b^y breeze of tovet 

j My precautions are made up of all that] I can hetf 
and see, translate^ borrow, paraphrase, or contract, 
from the persons with whom I mingle and con- 
verse, and the authors whom I read. ■ But tbe 
grave discourses which I sometimes give the town, 
do not win so much attention as lighter matters. 
For this reason it is, that I am obliged to consider 
vice as it is ridiculous, and accompanied widi gal- 
lantry, else I find in a very short time I shafl lie 
like waste paper on the tables of cofFee-housei. 
Where I have taken most pains I often find myself 
least read. Tliere is a spirit of intrigue got into 
all, even the meanest of the people, and me very 
servants are bent upon delights, and commence 
oglers and languishers. I happened the other day 
to pass by a gentleman's house, and saw the most 
flippant scene of low love that I have ever ob- 
served. The maid was rubbing the windows with- 
in side of the house, and her humble servant the 
footman was so happy a man as to be employed in 
cleaning the same glass on the side towards the 
street. The wench began with the greatest sevi^ 
rity of aspect imaginable^ and breaking on tfaii 
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?lass, followed it with a dry cloth ; her opposite 
>b8erved her, and fetching a deep sigh, as if it 
vere his last, with a very disconsolate air did the 
ame on his side of the window. He still worked 
n and languished, until at last his fair one smiled, 
ut covered herself, and spreading the napkin in 
er hand, concealed herself from her admirer, 
hile he took pains, as it were, to work through 
11 that intercepted their meeting. This pretty 
>ntest held for four or five large panes of glass^ 
Qtil at last the waggery was turned into a hume- 
rus way of breathing in each other's faces, and 
itching the impression. The gay creatures were 
ms loving and pleasing their imaginations with 
leir nearness and distance, until the Windows were 
► transparent that the beauty of the* female made 
le man-servant impatient of beholding it, and the 
hole house besides being abroad, he ran in, and 
ley romped out of my sight. It may be imagined 
lese oglers of no quality, made a more sudden 
pplication of the intention of kind sighs and 
lances, than those whose education lays them 
nder greater restraints, and who are consequently 
lore slow in their advances. I have often ob* 
?rved all the low part of the town in love, and 
iking a hackney-coach have considered all that 
assed by me in that light, as these cities ar^ com* 
osed of crowds wherein there is not one who is 
ot lawfully or unlawfully engaged in that passiori; 
Vhen one is in this speculation, it is not unplea^ 
ant to obsen'e alliances between those males and 
smales whose lot it is to act in public. Thus the 
roods in the middle of summer are not more en- 
ertaining with the different notes of birds, than 
he town is of different voices of the several scntsr 
►f people who act in public; /hey are divided inlc 
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ckaees, and crowds made for crowds. T 
ney-coachmen^ chairmen^ and porters, are 
lovers of the hawker-women^ fruitresses, and 
maids. They are a wild world of themselyes* 
have voices significant of their private incli 
which stran^rs can take no notice d. i 

wench with fruit looks like a mad woman wl i 
cries wares you see she does not carry, but tnoM 
the secret know that cry is only an assigrnation v 
an hackney-coachman who is driving hj, and an* 
derstands her. The whole people is in an intrigue 
and the undiscerning passengers are unacqoaintec 
with the meaning of what they hear alt towm 
them. They know not how to separate the one 
of mercenary traders, from the sighs and lamenta' 
tions of languishing lovers. The common &ce oe 
modesty is lost among the ordinary part of tb 
world, and the general corruption of manners 
visihle from the loss of all deference in the 1 
people towards those of condition. One order o 
mankind trips fast after the next ahove it, andb] 
this rule you may trace iniquity from the convena' 
tions of the most wealthy, down to those of tb 
humblest degree. It is an act of great resolution h 
pass by a crowd of polite footmen, who can ralb 
make love, ridicule, and observe upon all the 
•engers who are obliged to go by the places f i 
they wait. This licence makes different characier 
among them, and there are beaux, party-men, an 
free-thinkers in livery. I take it for a rule, tha 
there is no bad man but makes a bad woman, an< 
the contagion of vice is what should make people 
cautious of their behaviour. Juvenal say^, there 
the greatest reverence to be had to the presence c 
^ildren ; it may be as well said of the presence c 
aervants^ and it would be some kind of virtue, i 
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we kept our vices to ourselves. It is a feeble au- 
thority which has not the support of personal re- 
spect, and the dependence founded only upon their 
receiving their maintenance of us is not of force 
enough to support us against an habitual behaviour, 
for which they contemn and deride us. No man 
can be well served, but by those who have an 
opinion of his merit ; and that opinion cannot be 
kept up, but by an exemption from those faults 
Which we would restrain in our dependents. 

Though our fopperies imitated are subjects of 
bughter, our vices transferred to our servants give 
matter of lamentation. But there is nothing in 
which our families are so docile, as in the imitation 
of our delights. It is therefore but common pru- 
dence to take care, that our inferiors know of none 
but our innocent ones. It is, methinks, a very ar- 
rogant thing to expect, that the single consideration 
of not offending us should curb our servants from 
vice, when much higher motives cannot moderate 
our own inclinations. But I began this paper • 
with an observation, that the lower world is got- 
into fashionable vices, and above all to the under- ' 
standing the language of the eye. There is nothings 
but writing songs which the footmen do not prac- 
tise as well as their masters. Spurious races of 
mankind, which pine in want; ana perish in their 
first months of being, come into the world from 
this degeneracy. The possession of wealth from 
affluence seems to carry some faint extenuation of 
his guilt who is sunk by it into luxury ; but poverty 
and servitude accompanied with the vices of wealth 
and licentiousness, is I believe, a circumstance of 
ill peculiar to our age. This may, perhaps, be mat* 
ter of jest, or is overlooked by those who do not 
turQ their thoughts upon the Actions of others 
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But from that one particular, of the immorality cf 
our servants arising from the negligence of masten 
of families in their care of them> flows that irresis- 
tible torrent of disasters which spreads itself through 
all human life. Old age oppressed with beggary, 
youth drawn into the commission of murders aad 
robberies, both owe their disaster to this evil. If we 
consider the happiness which gprows out of a fatherty 
conduct towards servants, it would encourage a man 
to that sort of care, as much as the effects c« a liber- 
tine behaviour to them would affright us. 

Lycurgus is a man of that noble dispositioD^ that 
his domestics, in a nation of the greatest liberty, 
enjoy a freedom known only to themselves, who lire 
under his roof. He is .the banker, the counsel, the 
parent of all his numerous dependents* Kiudn 
the law of hi^ house, and the way to his fav< - n 
being gentle, and well-natured to their fell aer- 
rants. Every one recommends himself, by app 
ing oi&cious to let their patron know the ] ii 
others under his care. Many little fortunes re 
streamed out of his favour; and his prudence 
«uch, that the fountain is not exhausted by 
channels from it, but its way cleared to run new 
meanders. He bestows with so much judgmenli 
that his bounty is the increase of his wealth ; al 
who share his favour, are enabled to ei\]oy it by 
exan^ple, and he has not only made, but q neo 
JMfxy a man to be rich. 
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ilf<Nt<yttee«io2em-'— VIRG. JEn. tI 797. 

A mmd iofonns the masft. 

To pne who regards things with a philosophical 
tye, and hath a soul capable of being delighted 
with the sense that truth and knowledge prevail 
among men, it must be a grateful reflection to 
think that the sublimest truths, which among the 
heathens, only here and there one of brighter parts 
and ipore leisure than ordinary could attain to, are 
now ^own famiUar to the ^neanest inhabitants of 
these nations. 

Whence came thid surprising change, that re- 
gions formerly inhabite4 by ignorant and savage 
people, should now outshine ancient Greece, aodi 
the other eastern co^tries so renowned of oId« in 
the most elevated notions of theology and morar 
fity ? Is it die effect of our own parts and industry ? 
Have our common mechanics more refined under- 
standings than the ancient philosophers ^ It is 
owing to the €rod of truth, who came down from 
heaven, and condescended to be himself o^r 
teacher. It is as we are Christians, that we profess 
more excellent and divine truths than the rest of 
mankind. 

If there be any of the free-thinkers who are not 

direct atheists, charity would incline one to believe 

them ignorant of what is here advanced. And it 

isfor their information that I write this paper, the 
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design of which is to compare the ideas that Chrii- 
tians entertain of the being and attributes of a Gtjd, 
with the gross notions of the heathen world. Is it 
possible for the mind of man to conceive a more 
august idea of the Deity than is -set forth in the 
holy scriptures ? I shall throw together some pas- 
sages relating to this subject, which I propose only 
as philosophical sentiments, to be considered by a 
free-thinker. 

' Though there be that are called gods^ yet to us 
there is but one God. He made the heaven, and 
heaven of heavens, with all their host ; the earth 
and all things that are therein ; the seas and aU 
that is therein ; He said. Let them be, and it was 
so. He hath stretched forth the heavens. He 
hath founded the earth, and hung it upon nothing;. 
He hath shut up the sea with doors, and said. Hi- 
therto shalt thou come and no farther, and here 
shall thy proud waves be staid. The Lord is an in- 
visible spirit, in whom we live, and move, and have 
our being. He is the fountain of life. He pre- 
serveth man and beast. He giveth food to aU 
flesh. In his hand is the soul of every living thin& 
and the breath of all mankind. The Loird makeu 
poor and maketh rich. He bringeth low and lifleth 
up. He killeth and maketh alive. He woandeth 
and he healeth. By him kings reign, and princes 
decree justice, and not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without him. All angels, authorities, and 
powers/ are subject to him. He appointed the 
moon for seasons, and the sun knoweth hife eoing- 
down. He thundereth with his voice, and direct- 
eth it under the whole heaven, and his lightning 
unto the ends of the earth. Fire and hail, snoW 
and vapour, wind and storm, fulfil his word. The 
Lord is king for ever and ever, and his dominion is 
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an everlasting dominion. Tlie earth and the hea- 
vens shall perish, but thou, O Lord, remainest. 
They all shall wax old, as doth a garment, and as 
a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be 
changed ; but tliou art the same, and thy years 
shall have no end. irod is perfect iu knowledge ; 
his undevstanding: is infinite. He is the Father of 
lights. He looketh to the ends of the earth, and. 
seeth under the whole heaven. The Lord behold- 
eth all the children of men from the place of hi» 
habitation, and considertth all their works. He 
knoweth our down-sitting and up-rising. He com- 
passeth our path, and counteth our steps. He is 
acquainted with all our ways; and when we enter 
our closet, and shut our door, he seeth us. He 
knoweth the things that come into our mind, every 
one of them ; and no tho.ught can be withholdeu 
from him. The Lord is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works. He is a father of 
the fatberles?, and a judge of- t)ie .widow. He is 
the God of peace, the Father. of . Inercies, and the 
God of all comfort and consolation*.' The Lord is 
great, and we know him not ; his'greatness is un- 
searchable. Who but he hath measipriwi the waters 
in the hollow of his hand, and meted otit the hea- 
vens with a span ? Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, 
and the power, and the glory, and the victory, and 
the majesty. Thou art very great, thou art clothed 
with honour. Heaven is thy throne and earth is thy 
footstool.' 

Can the mind of a philosopher rise to a more 
just and magnificent, and at the same time a more 
amiable idea of the Deity than is here set forth, in 
the strongest images and most emphatical language }^ 
And yet this is the language of shepherds, and 
fishermen. The illiterate JewSj and poor perse- 

voL. xvii. n 
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cuted Christians retained these noble ssntimentSy 
while the polite and powerful nations of the earth 
were given up to that sottish sort of worship, of which 
the following elegant description is extracted fiom 
one of the inspired writers. 

* Who hath formed a god, and molten an image 
that is profitable for nothing? The smith with the 
tongs both worketh in the coals and fashioneth it 
with hammers, and worketh it with the strength of 
his arms : yea he is hungry, and his strength faileth. 
He drinketh no water and is faint. A man planteth 
an ash, and the rain doth nourish it. He bometh 
part tliereof in the fire. He rosteth rost. He warm- 
cth himself. And the residue thereof he maketh a 
god. He faileth down unto it, and worshippeth it, 
and prayeth unto it, and saith. Deliver me, lor thoa 
art my god. None considereth in his heart, I 
have burnt part of it in the fire, yea also, I have 
baked bread upon the coals thereof; I have roasted 
flesh and eaten it, and shall I make the residue 
thereof an abomination ? Shall I fall down to the 
stock of a tree ?'* 

In such circumstances as these, for a man to de- 
clare for free-thinking, and disengage himself firom 
the yoke of idolatry, were doing honour to human 
nature, and a work well becoming the great as- 
serters of reason. But in a church, where our ado- 
ration is directed to the Supreme Being, and (to say 
the least) where is nothing either in the object or 
manner of worship that contradicts the Uffht of na- 
ture ; there, under the pretence of free-thmking, to 
rail at the religious institutions of their country, 
shewetb an unaistinguishin^ genius that mistakes 
opposition for freedom of thought. And indeed, 

* baL xliv. fonifii. 
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notwithstanding the pretences of some few among 
our free-thinkers, I can hardly think there are men 
so stupid and inconsistent with themsdves, as to 
have a serious regard for natural religion, and at the 
same time use their utmost endeavours to destroy the . 
credit of those sacred writings^ which> as they have 
heen the means of bringing these parts of the woM 
to the knowledge of natural religion^ so in case thejf 
lose their authority over the minds of men, we shom 
of course sink into the same idolatry which we ten 
practised by other unenlightened nations. 

If a person who exerts himself in the modem way 
of free-thinking be not a stupid iddater« it is undent^ 
able that he contributes all he can to the makiw 
other men so, either by ignorance or design ; whidl 
lays him under the dilemma, I will not say of bon|t4 
fool or knave, but of incurring tile contempt or 8c* 
testation of mankind. 



BB 
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Jgneus est oUU vigOTf et eaUsttM arig§ 

SemiMMlms VutO. JEn. tL 799. 

They boast ethereal vigoiir, and are formed 
From seeds of heavenly birth. 

Thb same faculty of reason and understanding, 
which placeth us above the brute part of the crea- 
tion, doth also subject our minds to greater and 
inore manifold disquiets than creatures of an ijak* 

a2 
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rior rank are sensible of. It rs by tbis that we ai 
ticipate future disasters, and oft create to oursdr< 
real pain from imaginary evils, as wdl aa multipl 
the pangs arising from those which cannot I 
avoided. 

It behoves us therefore to make the best me of < 
subhme talent, which so long as it continues the u 
strument of passion, will serve only to make us m 
miserable, in proportion as we are more excelle 
than other beings. 

It is the privilege of a thinking being to wit 
^draw from the objects tliat solicit his senses, ai 
turn his/thqughts inward on himself. For my ov 
part I o(ten mitigate the pain arising from the litl 
misfortunes and disappointments that checker h 
man life by this introversion of my faculti< 
. wherein I regard my own soul as the image of h 
Creator, and receive great consolation from behol 
ing those perfections which testify her divine ori^ 
nal, and lead me into some knowledge of her evt 
lasting Archetype. 

But there is not any property or circumstan 
of my being that I contemplate with more joy th 
my immortality. I can easily overlook any prese 
momentary sorrow, when I reflect that it is in e 
power to be liappy a thousand years hence. If 
were not for this tfiought, I had rather be an oysl 
than a man, the most stupid and sensele><;s of ai 
laals, than a reasonable mind tortured with an e 
treme innate desire of that perfection which it c 
Kpairs to obtain. 

It is with great pleasure that I behold instin* 
reason, and faith, concurring to attest this coi 
ibrtable truth. It is revealed from heaven, it 
discovered by philosophers ; and the ignorant, u 
cnlij^htened part pf mankind have a natural pi 
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pensity to believe it It is an agreeable entcrtain- 
tnent to reflect on the various shapes under which 
this doctrine has appeared in the world. The Py- 
t^gorean transmigration, the sensual habitations 
of Qie Mahometan, and the shady realms of Pluto, 
h all agree in the main points, the continuation of 
our existence, and the distribution of rewards and 
punishments, proportioned to the merits or dem€« 
fits of men in this life. 

But in all these schemes there is something groii 
ind improbable, that shocks a reasonable and specu- 

ive mind. Whereas nothing can be more rational 
md sublime than the Christian idea of a future state. 
' Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive, the things 
which God hath prepared for those that love hiwt.* 
The above -^lentioned schemes are narrow tran- 
scripts of our present state : but in this indefinite 
description there is something ineffably great and 
noble. The mind of man must be raised to a higher 
pitch, not only to partake the enjoyments of the 
Christian paradise, but eVen to be able to frame any 
notion of them. 

Nevertheless, in order to gratify our imagination, 
and by way of condescension to our low way l>f 
thinking, the ideas of lights glory, a crown. See, are 
made use of to adumbrate that which we cannot 
directly understand. 'The Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of waters; and God 
shall wipe away all tear^ from their eyes. And 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain, for 
the former things are passed away, and behold afl 
things are new. There shall be no night there, 
and they need no candje, neither light of the sun : 

r3 
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for the Lord God giveth them lights and shall make 
them drink of the river of his pleasures ; and they 
shall reign for ever and ever. They shall receive i 
crown of glory which fadeth not away/ 

lliese are chearing reflections ; and I have often 
' wondered that men could be found so dull and phkg- 
matic> as to prefer the thought of annihilatioi 
before them; or so ill-natured, as to endeavour ti 
persuade mankind to the disbelief of what is m 
pleasing and profitable even in the prospect ; or 8( 
blind, as not to see there is a Deity, and if there be 
that this scheme of things flows from his attributes 
and evidently corresponds with the other parts of hii 
creation. 

I know not how to account for this absurd tun 
of thought, except it proceed from a want of othe; 
employment joined with an aflection of singularity 
I shall, therefore, inform our modern free-thinker 
of two points whereof they seem to be ignorant 
The first is, that it is not the being singmar, bu 
being singular for something, that argues either ex 
traordinary endowments of nature, or benevolen 
intentions to mankind, which draws the admiratioi 
and esteem of the world. A mistake in this poin 
naturally arises from that confusion of thousb 
which I do not remember to have seen so great m 
stances of in any writers, as in certain modem free 
thinkers. 

The other point is, that there are innumerabl< 
objects within the reach of a human mind, and eacl 
of these objects may be viewed in innumerabl* 
lights and positions, and the relations arising be 
tween them are innumerable. There is therefon 
an infinity of things whereon to employ thei; 
thoughts, if not with advantage to the world, a 
least with amusement to themselves, and withe 
offence or prejudice to other people. If they pro 
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ceed to exert thefr talent of free-thinking in this 
'my; they may be innocently dull, and no one take 

any notice of it. But to see men without either wit 
or argument pretend to run down divine and human 
laws, and treat their fellow-subjects with contempt 
for professing a behcfof those points on which the 
present' as well as future interest of mankind de- 
pends, is not to be endured. For my own part, I 
shall omit no endeavours to render their persons a« 
iespicaWc, and their practices as odious, in the eye 
)f the world, as they deserve. 
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-^^ Fwngar vice cotU — Hor, Afb Poet. Ver. 304* 
I'll play the whetstone. CREECH. 

r is, they say, frequent with authors to write letters 
) themselves, either out of laziness or vanity. 
The following is genuine, and I think, deserves 
le attention of every man of sense in England. 

' TO THE GUARDIAN. 

' SIR, June 20. 

' Though 1 am not apt to make com- 
laints, have never yet troubled you with any, and 
Ltle thought I ever should, yet seeing that in 
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your paper of this dxy, you take no notiee of ^ 
terdars Examiner, as I hoped yon would; 
love u>r my reli^ouj, which is so nSeaily co 
would not permit me to he silent. The max ', 
is this. A bishop of our church (to « 
Examiner himself has nothing to objectt b 
and concern for the protestaht religion, i 

him, it seems, is thought a sufficient fault) i 
published a book, in which he endeavoura 
the folly, ignorance, and mistake of the c en 
Borne in its worship of saints. From d 1 

aminer takes occasion to fall upon the au r ir 
his utmost malice, and to make him the suqject 
his ridicule. Is it then become a crime for a p 
testant to speak or write in defence of his reUgic 
Shall a papist have leave to print and publish 
England \i'hat he pleases in defence of his own o 
nions, with the Examiner's approbation ; and 
not a protestant be permitted to write an ai ei 
it? For this, Mr. Guardian, is the preseni. C9 
Last year a papist (or to jpleaae. Mr. Examiner 
Roman catholic) published the Ufe of St. We 
frede, for the use of those devout pilgrims who 
in great numbers to ofier up their prayers to hei 
her well. This gave occasion to the worthy f 
late, in whose diocese that well is, to make sc 
observations upon it ; and in order to undeceive 
many poor deluded people, to show how little i 
son, and how small authority there is, not onlj 
believe any of the miracles attributed to St. We 
frede, but even to believe there ever was sue 
pet son in the world. And shall then a good n 
upon such an account, be liable to be abused in 
public a manner? Can any good Church-of-£ 
land man bear to see a bishop, one whom her f 
^tni majesty was pleased to make> treated in 
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licrous a way ? Or shaU one pass by the scurrility 
i the immodesty that is to be found in. several 

8 of the paper? Who can with patience see St. 

and St Wenefrede set by the Examiner^ upon 

i^ , and 'tile authority for one made by him to be 

I. with that for the other ? Who that i* a Chris- 

. . can endure his insipid mirth upon so serious 
occasion ? I must confess it raises my indig^a- 
a to the greatest height;, to see a pen that, has 
'JO. lon^ employed in writing panegyricfi up<»i 
Bons of the first rank, (who would be indeed to 
rDitied were they to depend upon that fox their 

ie) to see, I say, llie same pen at last mude^tise of 
defence of popery. . 

I think I may now. with justice, congraiuiate 
those whom the Examiner disUkeij; since for 

own part, I should reckon, it my great boiKKur 
be worthy his diS'CSteem^ mnid diomd count his 
usure praise. 

.1 am. Sir, 

Your nuNit humble servant' 

Hie above )etter eomplains, with great justice, 
St this incorrigible creature ; but I do not in- 
L. my thing conceiuiihg- him# m .hopes n^hajt? I say 
1 have any effect upon him, but to prevent the 
pression which what he says may have upon 
lers. I shall end this paper with a letter I have 
I now written to a gentleDfta<i, whose writings are 
?n inserted in the Guardian, without deviation of 
; titde from what he sends. 

'SIR, June^, 

' I HAVE received the favour of. yours 

h the inclosed, .which made up. the papers of 

Xvfo last days. I cannot but Jook upon myself 
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with great contempt and mortification, when I it* 
fleet that I hare thrown away more hours thin jn 
have hved, though you so much excel me in even 
thing for which I would live. Until I knew you, 1 
thought it the privilege of angels only to be ' ! 
knowing and very innocent. In the warm^ 
youth to he capable of Duch abstracted and virtucu 
reflections (with a suitable life) as those with whid 
you entertain yourself> is the utmost of human pei 
fection and felicity. The greatest honour I ca 
conceive done to another^ is when an elder does re 
verence to a younger^ though that youxiger U i 
distinguished above him by fortune. Your conten 
of pleasures, riches and honour wiU crown y< inc 
them $i\\, and I wish you them not for yo v 
sake, but for the reason which only would m; 
elio^ii^le to yourself, the good of others, 

I am^ dearest youth^ • * 

Your friendvand admirer, 

iNfisTOB IiumsiDE 
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— ~< JiiffI nut gratia panis* 
little things have thfir valve* 

It is. the great rule of behaviour f to fUl0ir n 
tiure.* The author of the following letter is so 
convinced of this trutli, that he turns what 
render ^ man of httle spul expeptipua^ hu i 
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id particular in all his actions^ to a subject of 
iilery and mirth. He is, you must know, but half 
tall as an ordinary man, but is contented to be still 
his friend's elbow, and has set up a club, by which 
lopes to bring those of his own size into a httle 
putation. 



. ' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESa 

'SIR, 

' I REMEMBER a saying of yours con- 
rniQg persons in low circumstances of stature, 
their littleness would hardly be taken notice 
, if they did not manifest a consciousness of it 
emielves in all their behaviour. Indeed, the obser- 
tiofi that no man is ridiculous, for being what 
; is, but only in the affectation of being something 
ore, is equally true in regard to the mind and the 
>dy. 

' I question not but it will be pleasing to you to 
;ar that a set of us have formed a society, who 
e sworn to "dare to^be short," ai^ boldiy bear 
it the dignity of littleness under the noses of those 
mous engrossers of manhood, those hyperboli- 
J monsters of the species, the tall fellows that 
erlook us. 

' The day of our institution was the tenth of De- 
mber, being the shortest of the year, on which 
I are to hold an annual feast over a dish of 

imp^, 

• The place we have chosen for this meeting is in 
e Little Piazza, not without an eye to the neigh- 
urhood of Mr. Powel's optt«, for the performers 

which we have^ as becomes us, a brotherly af- 
;tion. 
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* At our first resort hither an old woman brought 
her son to the cUib^room^ desiring he might be 
educated in this school, because she saw here were 
finer boys than ordinary. However, this accident 
no way discouraged . our designs. We began with 
sending invitations to those oi a stature not exceed- 
ing five foot, to rapair to our assembly; but the 
greater part returned excuses, or pretended they 
were not qualified 

' One said he was mdeed but five foot at pre- 
sent, but represented he should soon exceed that 
proportion, his periwig-maker and shoe«maker 
having lately promised him three inches more be- 
twixt them. 

' Another alledged, he was so unfortunate as to 
have one leg. shorter tlian the other, and whoever 
had determined his stature to five foot, had taken 
him at a disadvantage ; for when he was moimted on 
the other leg, he was at least five foot two inches Bad 
a half. 

' lliere were some who questioned the exactoesi 
of our measures ; and others, instead of complyingy 
returned us informations of people yet shorter th^ 
themselves. In a word, almost every one recoin?' 
mended some neighbour or acquaintance,, whom he 
was willing we should look upon to be less than be, 
We were not a little ashamed that those wfco are past 
the yeard of growth, and whose beards pronounct 
them men, should be guilty of as many unikir tricks 
in this point, as the most aspiring children when 
they are measured. 

* We therefore proceeded to fit up the club- 
room, and provide conveniencies for our acoom- 
modation. In the first place we caused a total re- 
moval of all chairs, stools, and tables, which had 
served the gross of mankind for many years.. The 
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lisadvantages we had undergone while we made use 
>f these, were unspeakable. The president's whole 
>ody was sunk in the elbow chair : and when his 
irms were spread over it, he appeared (to the great 
essening of his dignity) like a child in a go-cart. 
X was also so wide in the seat. Fas to give a wag oc- 
casion of saying, that notwithstanding the president 
lat in it, there was a sedc vacante. 

' The table was so high, that one who came by 
;hance to the door, seeing our chins just above 
he pewter dishes, took us for a circle of men that 
flat ready to be shaved, and sent in half a dozen 
>arber8. Another time one of the club spoke con- 
umeliously of the president, imagining he had 
jeen absent, when he was only eclipsed by a flask 
>f Florence which stood on the table in a parallel 
ine before his face. We therefore new-furnished 
he room in all respects proportion ably to us, and 
lad the door made lower, so as to admit no man 
ibove five foot high, without .brushing his foretop, 
ivhich whoever does is utterly unqualified to sit 
among us. 

* SoTne of the staliitcs of the club are as Jbllow : 

' I. If it be proved upon any member, though 
lever so duly qualified, that he strives .as much as 
possible to get above his size, by stretching, cock- 
ng, or the like ; or that he hath stood on tiptoe 
n a crowd, v/ith design to be taken for as tall a 
man as the rest : or hath privily conveyed any large 
30ok, cricket, oi* other device under him, to exalt 
lim on his seat : every such oflender shall be sen- 
;enced to walk in pumps for a whole month. 

' II. If any member shall take . advantage from 
he fulness or length of his wig, or any part of his 
Iress, or the immoderate extent of lu» hat, or 

VOL. XVII. s 
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otherwise, to seem larger or higher than he is ; it 
is ordered, he shall wear red heels to his shoes 
and a red feather in his hat, which may appare: 
mark and set hounds to the extremities of hu si 
dimension, that all people may readily iind 
out hetween his hat and Ins shoes. 

^ III. If any memher shall purchase a horse fo 
his own riding ahove fourteen hands and a half ii 
height, that horse shall forthwith be sold, a Sootol 
p:alloway bought in its stead for him, and the ovei 
plus of the money shall treat the club. 

' IV. If any member, in direct contradiction t 
the fundamental laws of the society, shall wear 
heels of his shoes exceeding one inch and halt, i 
shall be interpreted as an open renunciation of lit 
tleness, and the criminal shall be instantly expeDec 
Note, The form to be used in expelling a memt 
bhall be in these words, ' Go from among us, 
be tall if you can ! 

' It is the unanimous opinion of our whole sc 
ciety, that since the race of mankind is granted t 
have decreased in stature from the beginning t 
this present, it is the intent of nature itself, ths 
men shouM be little ; and we believe that all hu 
man kind shall at last grow down to perfection 
that is to say, be reduced to our own measure. 

I am, very literally. 

Your humble servant. 

Bob Short.* 
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nculi quantisuntf cum recogito ! PLAUTUSL 

9ow I recollect, how considerable are th^se little men ! 

V ' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESO. 

tile club, rising early this evening I have time to 
isb my accouDl of it. You are already acquaint 

with the nature and design of our institution ; 
; characters of the members, and the topics of 
r conversation, are what remain for the subject 
this epistle. 

* The most eminent persons of our assembly 

a little poet, a Httle lover, a little politic ian, 

a a little hero. The first of these, Dick Distich 

' name, we have elected president, not only as 

is the shortest of us all, but because he has en- 
rtained so just a sense of the stature, as to go 
nerally in black, that he may appear yet less. 
ly, to that perfection is he arrived, that he stoops 
he walks. The figure of the man is odd enough : 
: is a lively little creature, with long arms and 

). A spider is no ill emblem of him. He ha« 

,sjn taken at a distance for a small windmill. But 

deed what principally moved us in his favour wan 

8 talent in poetry, for he hath promised to un- 

e a long work in short rene to celebrate the 

s 2 
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heroes of our size. He has entertained 80 great 
respect tor Statius, on the score of that line, 

" Major in exiguo regnabat corpore vhiuB,'^ 

" A larger portion of heroic fire 

Did his small limbs and little breast inspire,**-^ 

that lie once desig^ned to translate tlie whole Thel^ 
fi)r the sake of little Tvdcns. 

' l\)ni Tiptoe, a dapper hlack fellow, is the m 
gallant lover of the sge. He is particularly n 
in his hahilinients ; and to the end justice' may 
done him that way, constantly employs the sa 
artist who makes attire for the nei^hhouring prin< 
and ladies of quality at Mr. Powel's. The vivac 
of his temper inclines him sometimes to boast 
the favours of the fair. He . was the other nig 
excnsinp: his absence from the club upon accoi 
of an assignation with -a lady, (and, as he had 1 
vanity to tell us, a tall one too) who had consei 
ed to the full accomplishment of his desires t) 
eveninjT ; but one of the company, who was 
confident, assured us she was a woman of humo 
and made the agreement on this condition, that 
toe * should be tied to hers. 

* Our politician is a person of real gravity, a 
professed wisdom. Gravity in a man of this n, 
compared with that of one of ordinary bulk, 8 
j)ears like the s^ravity of a cat, compared with tl 
of a li(in. This gent' >man is accustomed to t 
to himself, and was once over-heard to comps 
his own person to a httle cabinet, wherein i 
locked up all the secrets of state, and refin 

* Pope seems to allude here, and at the close of this pap 
to his wafj^sish roiindean on Mrs. Eliz. Thomas, mittrcM 
H. Cromwell, esq. Sec Biogr. Brit. art. Pope^ p. 3414. 
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flchefnes of princes. His face is pale am) n^eaj;^*, 
wlHcb proceeds from much watciiing ami .stiulyintr 
ht the welfere of £urope> which is also thought to 
luiFe slinted his growth : for he hath (l«'stn\Yt^i his 
own constitution with taking care of that of tin* 
nation. He is what Mons. Balzac calls a ^rt^ut 
distiller of the maxims of Tacitus. Whon ho 
speaks, it is slowly> and word by word> as out' that 
is loth to enrich you too fast with his ol>scrvntionM : 
like a limbec that gives you drop by drop, an ex* 
tract of the simples in it. 

" The last I shall mention is Tim INick^ the hero. 
He is particularly remarkable for the length of his 
mrord, which intersects his person in a cross Une, 
and makes him appear not unlike a fly, that the 
boys have run a pin through and set u walking. 
He onCe challenged a tall feUow fur giving him a 
blow on the pate with his elbow as he nassed along 
the street. But what he especially values himself 
upon is, that in all the campaigns he liaH made, he 
never once ducked at the whiz of a cannon-ball. 
Tim was full as large at fourteen years old us he is 
now. This we are tender of mentioning, your lit- 
tle heroes being generally choleric. 

^ These are the gentlemen that most enliven our 
conversation. The discourse generally turns upon 
such accidents, whether fortunate or unfortunate, as 
are daily occasioned by our size. Thinte wi; faith- 
fully communicate, either as matter of mirth or of 
consolation to each other. The presid<*nt hud 
lately an unlucky fail, being unable to keej) his 
legs on a stormy day ; whereupon he informed n», 
it was no new disaster, but the same a certain 
ancient poet had been subject to, who is recorded 
to have been so light, that he was obliged to poise 
himself against the wind with lead on one side and 
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his own itorks on tlie other.' The lover . confiniei 
the other night that he had been cured of love to a 
tall woman by reading over the legend of Ragotine 
in S(*arron^ with his tea, three mornings succesnvdy. 
Ouf hero rarely acquaints us with any of his un- 
fc-uccesslul adventures. And as for the politicuD, 
he declares himself an utter enemy to sJI kindof 
burlesque, so will never discompose the austerity 
of his aspect by laughing at our adventures^ nnich 
less discover any of his own in this ludicrous light 
Whatever he tells of any accidents that be&l him, 
is by way of complaint, nor is he to be laughed - at, 
but in his absence. 

' We are likewise particularly careful to. com- 
municate in the cbib all such passages of history, 
or characters of illustrious personages, as any way 
reflect honour on little men. Tim Tuck having 
but ju:>t reading enough for a military man» per- 
petually entertains us with the same stories, of lit- 
tle David, that conquered the mighty Goliah> and 
little Luxembourg, that made Lewis XIV. a grand 
monarque, never forgetting little Alexander the 
Great. Dick Distich celebrates the exceeding 
humanity of Augustus, who called Horace Lepi- 
dis&imum Ilomunciolum ; and is wonderfully pkased 
with Voiture and Scarron, for having so well de- 
scribed their diminutive forms to all posterity. He 
is peremptorily of opinion, against a great realer, 
and all his adherents, that iE^p was not a jot 
properer or handsomer than he is represented by 
die common pictures. But the soldier believes 
with the learned person above-mentioned; for he 
thinks, none but an impudent tall author could be 
guilty of such an unmannerly piece of satire on ht- 
tle warriors, as his battle of the mouse and the 
frog. The politician is very proud of a certain 



king of Egypt, called Bocchor, who, as Dioiiorus 
assures us, was a person of very low stature, but 
far exceeded all that went before him in discretion 
and politics. 

* As I am secretary to the club, it is my busi- 
ness whenever we meet to take minutes of the 
transactions. This has enabled me to send you 
the foregoing particulars, as I may hereafter other 
memoirs. We have spies appointed in every quar- 
ter of the town, to give us informations of the 
misbehaviour of such refractory persons as refuse 
to be subject to our statutes. Whatsoever aspiring 
practices any of these our people shall be guilty of 
in their amours, single combats, or any indirect 
means to manhood, we shall certainly be acquainted 
with, and publish to the world for their punishment 
and reformation. For the president has granted 
me tlie sole property of exposing and shewing to 
the town all such intractable dwarfs, whose circum- 
stances exempt them from bein^ carried about in 
boxes; reserving only to himself, as the right of a 
poet, those smart characters that will shine in 
efHgrams. Venerable Nestor, I salute you in the 
name of the club. 

Bob Short, Secretary/ 
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Est animus htcis cowtemptar. yibg, Xn% ix. f 05^ 

The thing caHM fife uritfa ease I can disiclahto. 1>ltit>ElN. 

The following letters afe curious and inslructive> 
and shaQ make up tibe business of the day. 

'TO TBE AUTHOR OF THE GUARDIAN. 

* sin, J^ne25> 171S. 

' Tftt inclosed is a faithful translation 
ftotti an old author, which if it deserves ybur no- 
tice, let the readers guess whether he was a heathen 
or a Christian*. 

Itim, 

Your most humble Bervant.' 

** I CANNOT, my friends, forbear letting you 
know what I think of death ; for methinks I view 
and understand it much better, the nearer I ap- 
proach to it* I am convinced that your fathers, 
those illustrious persons whom I so much loved and 
honoured, do not cease to live, though they have 
passed through what we call death ; they are un* 
doubtedly still living, but it is that sort of life 

* X^oph. 0)>era, vol. i. p. 547, et Mjr, edit. A Eraesti, 8vo. 
lifM. 1763. 4 tom. M. T. Cicer, Opera, Pan Xmas p. S754,^ 
seq. Cato Major^ De Senectute, xxii. edit. J» Verburgvj, 8v«. 
Amst 1724* 
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which alone deserves truly to be called life. In 
effect, while we are confined to bodies, we ought to 
esteem ourselves no other than a sort of galley- 
slaves at the chain, since the soul, which is some- 
what divine, and descends from heaven as the place 
of its original, seems debased and dishonoured by 
the mixture with flesh and blood, and to be in a 
state of banishment from its celestial country. I 
cannot help thinking too, that one main reason of 
uniting souls to bodies was, that (he great work of 
the universe might have spectators to admire the 
beautiful order of nature, the regular motion .of 
heavenly bodies, who should strive to express that 
reg^arity in the uniformity of their lives. When I 
consider the boundless activity of our minds, the 
remembrance we have of things past, our foresight 
of what is to come ; when I reflect on the noble 
discoveries and vast improvements, by which these 
minds have advanced arts and sciences ; I am 
entirely persuaded, and out of all doubt that a 
nature which has in itself a fund of so many excel- 
lent, things cannot possibly be moctal. I observe 
further, that my mind is altogether simple, without 
the mixture of any substance or nature different 
from its own; I conclude from. thence that it is 
indivisible, and consequently cannot perish. 

" By no means think, therefore, my dear friends, 
when I shall have quitted you, t^at I cease to be, 
or shall subsist no where. Remember that while 
we live together, you do hot see my mind, and yet 
are sure that I have one actuating and moving my 
body ; doubt not then but that this same mind will 
have a being when it is separated, though you can- 
not then perceive its actions. What nonsense 
would it be to pay those honours to great men 
after, their deatlis, which we constantly do, if their 
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souls did not then subsist? For my own put, 
could never imagine that our minds live only wb 
united to bodies, and die when they leave ' 
or that they shaH cease to think and undenc 
when disengaged from bodies, which without 
have neither sense nor reason : on the Gont , 
believe the soul when separated from matter, 
enjoy the ^eatest pvrity and 9im][»licity oi 
nature, and to have 'much more wisdom and lig 
than while it was united. We see when the bo 
dies what becomes of aU the parts which com 
it ; "but we do not see the mind, either in the n 
or when it leaves it. Nothing more : 
death than sleep, and it is in that aiace 
soul chiefly ^ews it lias something diYine In 
nature. How much more then diutft it dM*ir 
when entirely disengi^d ?" 

* TO THE AUTHOR OF TOE GUASDIAN. 

' SIR, 

' SrNCE you have not Yefuaed to- 
sert matters of a theological nature in thote < 
cellent papers with which you daily both inttr 
and divert us, I earnestly desire you to print 1 
following paper. The notions therein advam 
are, for aught I know, new to the English i*ead 
and if they are true, will afibrd room for many 
ful inferences. 

* No man that reads the evangelists, but m 
observe that our blessed Saviour does upon ev4 
occasion bend all his force and zeal to rebuke 
correct the hypocrisy of the Pharisees. Upon ii 
subject he shews a warmth which one meets w 
in no other part of his sermons. They were 
enraged at this public detection of ^eir 9cc 
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villanies, by one who saw through all their dis- 
guises, that they joined in the prosecution of him, 
which was so vigorous, that Pilate at last consent- 
ed to his death. The frequency and vehemence of 
these representations of our Lord, have made the 
word Pharisee to be looked upon as odious amongst 
Christians, and to mean only one who lays the 
utmost stress upon the outward, ceremonial, and 
ritual part of his religion, witliout having such an 
inward sense of it, as would lead him to a general 
and sincere observance of those duties which can 
only arise from the heart, and which cannot be 
supposed to spring from a desire of applause or 
profit. 

' This is plain from the history of the life and 
actions of our Lord in the four evangelists. One 
of them, St. Luke, continued his history down in 
a second part, which we commonly call The Acti 
of the Apostles. Now it is observable, that in this 
second part, in which he gives a particular account 
of what the apostles did and suffered at Jerusalen^ 
upon their first entering upon their commission, 
and also of what St. Paul did after he was conse* 
crated to the apostleship until his journey to Rome, 
We find not only no opposition to Christianity from 
the Pharisees, but several signal occasions in which 
they assisted its first teachers, when the Christian 
t'hurch was in its infant state. The true, zealous 
and hearty persecutors of Christianity at that time 
Were the Sadducees, whom we may truly call thci 
freethinkers among the Jews. They believed nei- 
ther resurrection, nor angel, nor spirit, i. e. in 
plain English, they were deists at least, if not 
Htheists. They could outwardly comply with, and 
Conform to the establishment in church and state, 
and they pretended forsooth to belong only to a 
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particular sect ; and because there was nothing in 
the law of Moses which in so many words asserted 
a resurrection, they appeared to adhere to that in 
a particular manner beyond any other part of the 
old testament. These men therefore justly dread- 
ed the spreading of Christianity after the ascension 
of our Lord, because it was wholly founded upon 
his resurrection. 

* Accordingly therefore when Peter and John 
had cured the lame man at the Beautiful Gate of 
the Temple, and had thereby raised a wonderful 
expectation of themselves among the people, the 
priests and Sadducees, Acts iv. clapt them up, and 
sent them away for the first time with a severe re- 
primand. Quickly after, when the deaths of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira, and the many miracles wrought 
after those severe instances of the apostolical power 
had alarmed the priests, who looiced upon the 
temple- worship, and consequently their bread, to 
be strdck at ; these priests, and all they that were 
with them', who were of the sect of the Sadducees, 
imprisoned the apostles, intending to examine them 
in the great council the next day. Where, when 
the council met, and the priests and Sadducees 
proposed to proceed with great rigour against them, 
we find that Gamaliel, a very eminent Pharisee^ 
St. Paul's master, a man of great authority among 
the people, many of whose determinations we have 
itill preserved in the body of the Jewish traditions, 
commonly called the Talmud, opposed their heat; 
and told them, for aught they knew, the apostles 
might be actuated by the Spirit of God, and tliat 
in such a case it would be in vain to oppose them, 
since if they did so, they would only fight against 
God whom they could not overcome. Gamaliel 
was so * considerable a- man among his own sect. 
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that we may reasonably believe he spoke the sense 
of his party as well as his own. St. Stephen's mar- 
tyrdoln came on presently after, in which we» do 
not find the Pharisees, as such, had any hand; it 
is probable that he was prosecuted by those who 
had before imprisoned Peter and John. One novice 
indeed of that sect was so zealous, that he kept 
the clothes of those that stoned him. This novice, 
whose zeal went beyond all bounds, was the great 
St. Paul, who was peculiarly honoured with a call 
from heaven by which he was converted, and he 
was afterwards, by God himself, appointed to be 
the apostle of the Gentiles. Besides him, and him 
too reclaimed in so glorious a manner, we find no 
one Pharisee either named or hinted at by St. 
Luke, as an opposer of Christianity in these earliest 
days. What others might do we know not. But 
we find the Sadducees pursuing St'Pauleven to 
death at his coming to Jerusalem, in the 21st of 
the Acts. He then, upon all occasions, owned 
himself to be a Pharisee. In the 22nd chapter he 
told the people, that he had been bred up at the 
feet of Gamaliel after the strictest manner, in the 
law of his fathers. In the 23rd chapter he told the 
council that he was a Pharisee, the son of a Pha- 
risee, and that he was accused for asserting the 
hope and resurrection of the dead, which was their 
darling doctrine. Hereupon the Pharisees stood 
by him, though they did not own our Saviour to 
be the Messiah, yet they would not deny but some 
al[)gel or spirit might have spoken to him, and theii 
if they opposed him, they should fight against God, 
This was the' very argument Gamaliel had used 
before. The resurrection of our Lord, which they 
saw so strenuously asserted by the apostles, whose 
miracles they also saw and owned, (Acts iv. 16) 
VOL. 3rvii. T 
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seems to have struck them, and many of them wfK 
converted (Acts xv. 5) even without a mirack» and 
the rest stood still and made no opposition. 

* We see here what the part was whidi the 
Pharisees acted in this important coiyuncture. Of 
the Sadducees we meet not with one in the whole 
apostolic history that was convert^. We hear of 
no miracles Wrought to convince any of tbeiD^ 
though there was an eminent one wrought to re- 
claim a Pharisee. St Paul we see> after his con- 
version, iilways gloried in his having been bred a 
Pharisee, He did so to the people of Jerusalem, 
to the great council, to king Agrippa, and to the 
Philippians, So that from hence we may justly 
infer, that it was not their institution, which was 
in itself laudable, which our blessed Saviour found 
fault with, but it was their hypocrisy, their covet- 
ousness, their oppression, their overvaluing them- 
selves upon their zeal for the ceremonial law, and 
their adding to that yoke by their traditions all 
which were not properly essentials of their institu- 
tion, that our Lord blamed, 

^ But I must not nm on. What I would observe, 
sir, is that atheism is more dreadful, and would, 
be more grievous to human society, if it were in- 
vested with sufficient power, than religion under 
any shape, where its professors do at the bottom 
believe what they profess. I despair not of a 
papist's conversion, though I would not willingly 
lie at a zealot papist's mercy, (and no protestant 
would, if he knew what popery is) though he truly 
believes in our Saviour. But the free-thinker who 
scarcely believes there is a God, and certainly dii- 
believes revelation, is a very terrible animaL He 
will talk of natursd rights, and the just freedoQie ef 
mankind, no longer than until he himself get9 int^ 
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>wer; and by the instance before us, we have 
lall grounds to hope for his salvation^ or that 
ad will ever vouchsafe him sufficient grace to rc- 
aim him from errors, which have been so imme- 
ately levelled against himself. 
' If these notions be true, as I verily believe 
y are, I thought they might be worth publishing 
this time> for which reason they are sent in this 
anner to you by. Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

WilliaM WottoN. 
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ingeninm $ibi quod tfoeuas demmpnt Aihfnaty 
Et studiis annos septem dedit^ ittsenuitque 
Libris et curis; statuB, tacitumius eocit 
PtenoAquey et risu p9pulu^ qwoHt--^-*- 

HOR. 9Ep ii.81. 

IMITATED. 

The man, who stretch'd in Isis* calm retreat. 
To books and study gives seven years con^leat, 
See .' strow'd with learned dast, bis night-cap-oH, 
He walks, an object new beneaftfa tlie sun ! 
The boys flock round him, and the people stare ; 
So stiff, so mute ! some statse, von would sweaiv 
Stept fi-om its pedestal to take the air ? FOPfi. 

iNCE our success in worldly matters may be said 
) depend upon our education/ it will be very much 
> the purpose to inquire if the foundations of our 
nlune could not be laid deeper and suver than 
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they are. The education of youth falls of nepe^nty 
unaer the direction of those^ who througli fondnes 
to us and our abilities^ as well as to their own un- 
warrantable conjectures, are very Ukely to be de- 
ceived ; and the misery of it is, that the poor crea- 
tures, who are the sufterers upon wrong advaocesy 
seldom find out the errors, until they become irre- 
trievable. As the greater number of all degrees 
and conditions have their education at the univer- 
sities, the errors which I conceive to be in those 
places fall most naturally under the foUowing ob- 
servations. The first mismanagement in these pub- 
lic nurseries, is the calling together a number of 
pupils, of howsoever different ages, views and ca- 
pacities, to the same lectures. Surely there can 
be no reason to think, that a delicate tender babe, 
just weaned from the bosom of his mother, indulged 
in all the impertinencies of his heart's desire, 
should be equally capable of receiving a lecture of 
philosophy, with a hardy ruffian of full age, who 
has been occasionally scourged through some of the 
great schools, groaned under constant rebuke aud 
chastisement, and maintained a ten years war with 
literature, under very strict and rugged discipline. 

I know the reader has pleased himself with an 
answer to this already, viz. Tliat an attention to 
the particular abilities and designs of the pupil 
cannot be expected from the trifling salary paid 
upon such account. The price indeed which is 
thought a sufficient reward for any advantages a 
youth can receive from a man of learning, is an 
abominable consideration ; the enlarging which 
would not only increase the care of tutors^ but 
would be a very great encouragement to such as 
designed to take this province upon them, to fur- 
nish themselves with a more general an<) extenuve 
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kaowledge. As the case now stands^ those of the 
first quality pay their tutors but little above half so 
much as they do their footmen: what morality, 
what history-, what taste of the modern languages, 
what lastly, that can make a man happy or great, 
may not be expected in return for such an immense 
treasure. It is monstrous indeed, that the men of 
the best estates and families, are more solicitous 
about the tutelage of a favourite dog or horse, than 
of their heirs male. The next evil is the pedantical 
veneration that is maintained at the university for 
the Greek and Latin, which puts 'the youth upon 
such exercises as many of them are incapable Of 
performing, with any tolerable success. Upon 
this emergency they are succoured by the allowed 
wits of their respective colleges, who are always 
ready to befriend them with two or three hundred 
Latin or Greek words thrown together, with a very 
small proportion of sense. 

But the most established error of our university- 
education, is the general neglect of all the little 
qualifications and accomplishments which make lip 
the character of a well-bred man, and thie general 
attention to what is called deep learning. But as 
there are very few blessed with a genius, that shall 
force success by the strength of itself alone, and 
few occasions of life that require the aid of such 
genius; the vast majority of the unblessed souls 
ought to store themselves with such acquisitions, 
in which every man has capacity to make a consi^ 
derable progress, and from which every common 
occasion of life may reap great advantage* The 
persons that may be useful to us in the making our 
fortunes, are such as are already happy in their 
own ; I may proceed to say, that the men of figure 
and family are more superficial in their education, 

T H 
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than those of a less de^ee, and of course, are 
ready to encourage and protect that qualification in 
another, which they themselves are masters oC 
For their own application implies the pursuit of 
something commendable ; and when they see their 
own characters proposed as imitable, they must be 
won by such an irresistible flattery. But those of 
the university, who are to make their fortunes by 
a ready insinuation into the favour of their supe- 
riors, contemn this necessary foppery so far> as not 
to be able to speak common sense to them without 
hesitation, perplexity, and confusion. For want of 
care in acquiring less accomplishments which adora 
ordinary life, he that is so unhappy as to be bom 
poor, is condemned to a metliod that will very pro- 
bably keep him so. 

I hope all the learned will forgive me what is said 
purely for their service, and tends to no other In- 
jury against them, than admonishing them not to 
overlook such little qualifications, as they every 
day see defeat their greater excellencies in the pur- 
suit both of reputation, and fortune. 

If the youth of the university were to be aa 
vanced, according to their sufficiency in the se- 
vere progress of learning; or ' riches could be 
secured to men of understanding, and favour to 
men of skill ;' then indeed all studies were solemnly 
to be defied, that did not seriously pursue the 
main end ; but since our merit is to be tried by the 
unskilful many, we must gratify the sense of the in- 
judicious majority, satisfy om-sclves that the shame 
of a trivial (]ualification, sticks only upon him that 
prefers it to one more substantial. The more ac- 
complishments a man is master of, the better is be 
prepared for a more extended acquaintance, and 
upon these considerations without doubt, the au- 
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thor of the Italian book called 11 CortegiaDo^ or 
the courtier,* makes throwing the bar, vaulting 
the horse, nay even wresthng, with several other 
IS low quahficationsy necessary for the man whom 
he figures for a perfect courtier ; for this reason no 
doubt> because his end being to find grace in the 
eyes of men of all degrees, the means to pursue 
this end, was the furnishing him with such real and 
seeming excellencies as each degree had its parti-- 
3ular taste of. But those of the university, instead 
3f employing their leisure hours in the pursuit of 
mch acquisitions as would shorten thefr way to 
t)etter fortune, enjoy those moments at certain 
[louses in the town, or repair to others at very 
pretty distances out of it, where ' they drink and 
forget their poverty, and remember their misery 
no more/ Persons of this indigent education are 
apt to pass upon themselves and others for modest, 
especially in the point of behaviour; though it is 
easy to prove, that this mistaken modesty not only 
arises from ignorance, but begets the appearance 
of its opposite, pride. For he that is conscious of 
his own insufficiency to address his superiors with- 
out appearing ridiculous, is by that betrayed into 
the same neglect and indifference towardn them, 
which may bear the construction of pride. From 
this habit they begin to argue against the base sub- 
missive application from men of letters to men of 
fortune, and be grieved when they see, a» Ben Jon • 
fon says. 



The learned pate 



Dock to the golden fool 



* Written by Conte Baldassar CaAtiflione, and pabli«lied in 
rt^lian and English, with a life of the antbor, bjr A. P. Cftftl^- 
ioB»; of the tame family. 4to« Load. 1797* 
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though these are points of necessiiy and c 
^ieiice> and to be esteemed submissions n er 
the occasion than to the person* It was a 
swer of Diogenes^ who being asked in mo 
why philosophers were the f<3]owers of rich 
and not rich men of philosophers, reptied, * j 
canse the one knew what they had need of, i 
the other did not/ It certainly must be di& 
to prove, that a man of business, or a professii 
ought not to be what we call a gentleman, but ; 
Very few of them are so. Upon this account Ht 
have httl^ conversation with those who might 
them most service, but upon such occasions oi 
as application is made to them in their particu 
calling ; and for any thing they can do or say 
«ucli matters have their reward, and therefore i 
ther receive than confer an obligation : whereas 
that adds his being agreeable to his being i vi< 
able, is constantly in a capacity of obliging oi 
The character of a beau, is, I think, what the 
that pretend to learning please themselves in n 
ruling : and yet if we compare these persons as 
fiee them in public, we shall find that the kttei 
coxcombs without good-breeding, give more j 
occasion to raillery, than the unlettered cooDCon 
with it: as our behaviour falls within the jvdgmi 
of more persons than our conversation, and a failt 
in it is therefore more visible. What pleass 
victories over the loud, the saucy, and the ilii 
rate, would attend the men of learning and bre( 
ing ; which qualifications, could we but join the 
would beget such a confidence, as arising from g< 
sense and good-nature, would never let us oppr 
others, or desert ourselves. In short, wheuier 
man intends a life of business or pleasure, it is i 
possible to pursue either in an el^ant mann 
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without the help of good breeding. I shall con-, 
elude with the face at least of a regular discourse; 
and say, if it is our behaviour and address upon all 
occasions that prejudice people in our favour, or to 
our disadvantage, and the more substantial parts, 
as our learning and industry, cannot possibly ap- 
jpear but to few; it is not justifiable to spend so 
much time, in that which so very ' i^^ are judge* 
of, and utterly neglect that which falls within the 
censure of so many. 
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'^Aliena negotia cetUuin HOR.' 2 Sat. vi. 33. 

Acrowdof petitionew. CREECH* 

I FIND business increase upon me i^ery ptiuch, as 
will appear by the following letters. 

' ■ , •• ■ ■ 

' SIR, , Oxford, June 24, 1713. 

' This day Mr. Oliver Purville, gen- 
tleman, property-man to the theatre royal in the 
room of Mr. William Peer, deceased, arrived here 
in widow Bartlett's waggon. He is an humble 
member of the Little Club, and a passionate man, 
which makes him tell the disasters which he met 
with on his road hither, a little too incoherently 
to be rightly underwood. By what I can gather 
from hira, it seems that within thee miles of this 
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•ide Wickham, the party was set upon by' 
waymen. Mr. Purville was supercargo to t g 
hamper in which were the following goo 'iiu 
chains of Jaffier and Pierre; the crowns ana loep 
t)ers of the posterity of Banquo ; the bull> bear am 
horse of captain Otter; bones, skulls, pickaxes> ] 
bottle of brandy, and five muskets ; fourscore pi 
of stock-gold, and thirty pieces of tin^-silvei' hid 
a green purse within a skull'. These the robt 
by being put Up safe, supposed to be true, and 
off with, not forgetting to take Mr. PurviDe's • 
current coin. They broke the armour of Jacomo^ 
which was cased up in the same hamper, and one 
of them put on the said Jacomo's mask to escape. 
They also did several extravagancies with no otoef 
purpose but to do mischief; they broke a maoe for 
the lord mayor of London. They also destroyed 
the world> the sun and moon, which lay loose in 
the waggon« Mrs. Bartlett is frighted out of ha 
wits, for Purville says he has her servant's receipt 
for the world, and expects she shall make it fso^ 
Purville is resolved to take no lodgings ia t ' 
but makes behind the scenes a bed chamber 01 
hamper. His bed is that in which Desdi M 

die, and he uses the sheet in which Mr. jodi 
tied up in a comedy, for his own bed of i 
It is to be hoped the great ones will cons nr 
Purville's loss. One of the robbers has 1 :, hi 
country fellow, the stock gold, and had i 
dence to write the following letter to Mr. tur 

" SIR, 

" If you had been an honest muh 
would not have put bad money upon men who 
ture their lives for it. But we shall see you 1 
you come back. Philip Sco 
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rhere are many things in this master which 
oy the ablest men here, as whether an action 
he for the world among people who make the 
of words? or whether it be adviseaUe to call 
round ball the world, and if we do not call it 
rhether we can have any remedy ? the ablest 
er here says there is po help ; for if you call 
iC world, it will be answered how could the 
1 be in one shire, to wit, that of Buckingham ; 
he county must be named, and if you do not 
e it we shall certainly be nonsuited. I do not 
T whether I make myself understood ; but you 
'rstand me right when you believe I am 
Your most humble servant, 
and faithful correspondent. 

The pRoiftfTSB.' 

* Honoured Sir, 

*^ Your character of Guardian makes 
}t only necessary, but becoming, to have seve- 
employed under you. And being myself ambi- 

>f your service, I am now your humble peti- 

to be admitted into a place I do not find yet 

Dsed ofr— I mean that of your lion«catcher. It; 

sir, for want of suqh commission from your 
>ur, that very many lions have lately escaped, 
rever, I made bold to distingui^ a couple. 

I found in a cofiee house — ^He was of the larger 

looked tierce, and roared loud. I considered 
rein he was dangerous; and accordingly ex* 
sed my displeasure against him, in such a man- 
upon nis chaps, that now he is not able to show 
teeth. The other was a small lion, who was 
>ing by me as I stood at the comer of an alley — 
lelt the creature presently, and catolied at him. 
he:got off with the lo«i gf • loA.^bitt only, 
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which proved of a dark colour. This and the teet 
above-mentioned I have by me, and design th 
both for a present to Button's coffee house. 

' Besides this way of dealing with them, I bar 
invented many curious traps, snares, and artificis 
baits, which, it is humbly conceived, cannot fei 
of clearing the kingdom of the whole species in i 
short time. 

' This is humbly submitted to your honour* 
consideration; and I am ready to appear befor 
your honour, to answer to such questions as you 
in your great wisdom, shall think meet to ask 
whenever you please to command. 

Your Honour's most obedient 
humble servant. 
Midsummer-day. Hercules CuABTRSt 

' N. B. I have an excellent nose.' 

Tom^s coffee-house, in Comhill, June 19, 1713 

* Reading in your yesterday's ptpe 
a letter from Daniel Button, in recommenaatioi 
of his coffee-house fur polite conversation and free 
.dom from the argument by the Button, I mtk' 
bold to send you this to assure you, that atthi 
place there is as yet kept up as good a decoruni ii 
the debates of politics, trade, stocks, &c as a 
Will's, or at any other coffee-hodse at your end ( 
the town. In order therefore to preserve thi 
house from the arbitrary way of forcing an assent 
by seizing on the collar, neckcloth, or any othc 
part of the body, or dress, it would be of sign; 
.service if you would be pleased to intimate, thi 
we, who frequent this place afler £xchange-tim< 
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ill have the honour of seeing you here sometimes ; 
or that would be a sufficient guard to us from aU 
iuch petty practices, and also be a means of en- 
ibling the honest man, who keeps the house, to 
continue to serve us with the best bohea and green 
ea, and cofi'ee, and will in a particular manner 
>blige. 

Sir, 
Your humble servant, 

James Dupbiu 

' P. S. The room above stairs is the handsomest 
n this part of the town, furnished with large pier 
classes for persons to view themselves in, who have 
no business with any body else, and every way fit 
for the reception of fine gentlemen.* 



' SIR, 

' I AM a very great scholar, wear a 
fair wig, and have an immense number of books 
curiously bound and gilt, I excel in a singularity 
of diction and manners, and visit persons of the 
first qualityr In fine, I have by me a great quan- 
tity of cockle-shells, which, however, does not de- 
fend me from the insults of another learned man, 
who neglects me in a most insupportable manner : 
for I have it from persons of undoubted veracity, 
that he presumed once to psiss by my door without 
waiting upon me. Whether this be consistent with 
the respect which we learned men ought to have 
for each other, I leave to your judgment, and am. 

Sir, 
Your alFectionate friend, 

PUILAUTUS/ 
VOL. XVII. W 
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Ojcf&rd, JtmelS, 17ia 

' FniEND Nestor, 

M HAD always a great value for tbee, 
and have so still : but I must tell thee^ that thoa 
strangely affectest to be sage and solid : now pr'ytbee 
let me observe to thee, that though it be comnMm 
enough for people as they grow older to grow 
graver, yet it is not so common to become wiser. 
Verily to me thou seemest to keep strange Cfm* 
pany, and with a positive sufficiency incident to 
old age, to follow too much thine own inventions. 
Thou depepdest too much likewise upon thy corres- 
pondence here, and art apt to take people's words 
without consideration. But my present business 
with thee is to expostulate with thee about a late 
paper occasioned as thou say'st, by Jack lizard's 
information (my very good friend), that we are to 
have a Public Act. 

' Now I say, in that paper, there is nothing 
contended for which any man of common -sense 
will deny ; all that is th^re said, is that no man or 
woman's reputation ought to be blasted, i. e. no- 
body ought to have an ill character^ who does not 
deserve it. Very true; but here's this false con* 
sequence insiimated, that therefore nobody ought 
to hear of their faults ; or in other words, kt any 
body do as much ill as he pleases, he ought not to 
be told of it. Art thou a patriot, Mr. Ironside, 
and wilt thou affirm, that arbitrary proceedings and 
oppressions ought to be concealed, or jurtified? 
Art thou a gentleman, and would'st thou have 
base, sordid, ignoble tricks connived at, or tole- 
rated ? Art thou a scholar, and would'st thou have 
learning and good-manners discouraged? Would'st 
thou have cringing servility, parasitical ahuifiing. 
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ning, and dishonest compliances, made the road 

success? Art thou a Christian, and wouki'st 

have all villanies within the law practised 

impunity ? Should they not be told of it ? It 

certain, there are many things which though 

re are no laws against them, yet ought not to 

done ; and in such cases there is no argument so 

' to hinder their being done, as tne fear of 

>iic shame for doing them. The two great rea- 

s against an Act are always, the saving of 

ney, and hiding of roguery. 

' Here many things are omitted which will be 

;he speech of the Terrsefilius/' 

And now dear Old Iron, I am glad to hesr 

t at these years thou hast gaUantry enough kfl 

lave thoughts of setting up for a knight-errant^ 

amier of monsters, and a defender of distrest 

osels. 

Adieu, old fellow, and let me give thee this 
ice at iparting ; E*en get thyself case-hardened ;* 
though the very best steel may snap, yet old 
1 you know will rust. 

Umbra. 
' Be just, and publish this/ 

' Mr. Ironside, Oxford, Sat. 27, 1713* 

' This day arrived the vang^rd of 
theatrical army. Your friend, Mr* George 
vel, commanded the artillery both celestial and 
restrial, ITie magazines of snow, lightning, and 
nder, are safely laid up. We have had no dis- 
ir on the way, but that of breaking Cupid's bow 
a jolt of the waggon : but they tell us they make 

A conceit on Steel's name; case-hardening of iron it a 
erficial conversion of that metal inte steel. 

u 2 
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them very well in Oxfoi*d. We all went in a body, 
and were shown your chatnbers in Lincoln colkge. 
The Teriefilius expects you down, and we of Ac 
theatre design to bring you into town with all our 
guards. Inose of Alexander the Great, Julius 
Caesar, and the faithful retinue of Cato> shall meet 
you at Shotover. The ghost of Hamlet« and the 
statue which supped with Don John, both say, that 
though it be at noon -day, they will attend your 
entry. Every body eiqiects you with great im- 
patience. We shall be in very good order when all 
are conie down. We have sent to town for a brick- 
wall which we forgot. The sea is to come by 
water. 

Your most humble servant, 

and faithful correspondent,. 
The PROMpnuL 
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Cundi adsini, merittBque expedent prennui tNtZaur. 

VIRG. Ma. ▼. 70. 

Let all be present at the games prepared ; 
And joyful victors wait the just reward. 

DRYDEN. 

There is no maxim in politics more indisputable, 
than that a nation should have many honours in 
reserve for those who do national services. This . 
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mises emulation^ cherishes public inwt» and in** 

res every out with an ambition whidi pramoteB 

. good of his country. The less expensive, these 

« >ur8 are to the pubtic the mott stiU do they 

turn to fts advantage. 

The Romans abounded with these Mttle honorary 
"ewards, that without conferring w^i^ or KiGhe% 
jrave only place and distinction to the peisoQ who 
received them. An oaken garland to be wom <mi 
*e«tival8 and public cereoipnieB^ waa the gleiiov*/ 
*ecompence of one who had covered a citusen in. 
)attle. A soldier would not oniy venture . his 1^^ 
Tor a mural crown^ but thiidc the. most h|Lsardoii». 
^Qterprise sufficiently repaid hy so^ noble, a dnwnatioia, 
. But among all honorary rewaidi .which- fffe aei- 
her dangerous ncur detrimentai . tp, the donors I 
remember none so remaikable as tha titfet which, 
ire bestowed by the emperor of China. Ihete ars 
never given to any subject^ ss^s momieur le 
Comte^ until the subject is dead* if he has pleased 
tiis emperor to the lastj he is called in all puUic 
memorials by the title Which the exapetosf confers 
>n him afler his deaths and his chUden take thi^ir 
*anks accordingly. Tliis keeps the aifibitioiig duhr 
ect in a perpetual dependence^ making him Idwaya 
irigilant and active^ and in every thing c^EiforBi- 
ible to the will of his sovereign. 

There are no honorary rewards among im, which, 
ire more esteemed by the perion wbo receivea 
them, and are cheaper to the prinoe» than the giving 
jf medals. But there is something in the modern 
onanner of celebrating a great action in medalsj 
nrhich makes such a re\l^^*d much less vahiaUe 
Jian it was among the Romans. There is generally 
but one coin stamped on the occasion^ which is 
made a present to the pertfon Irho it celebrated on 
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it. By' this means his whole fame is in his owft 
custody. The applause that is hestowed upon bim 
is too much limited and confined. He is in pos- 
session of an honour which the woHd jferhapi 
knows nothing of. He may be a great man in his 
own family; his wife and children may see the 
monument of an exploit, which the public in a lit- 
tle time is a stranger to. The Romans took a quite 
different method in this particular. Their medali 
were their current money. When an action de- 
served to be recorded in coin, it was stamped per- 
haps upon an hundred thousand pieces of money 
like our shillings, or halfpence, which were issued 
out of the mint, and became current. This method 
published every noble action to advantage, and in 
a short space of time spread through the whole 
Roman empire. The Romans were so careful to 
preserve the memory of great events, upon their 
coins, that when any particular piece of money 
grew very scarce, it was often re-coined by a soc- 
ceeding emperor, many years after the death of the 
emperor to whose honour it was first struck. 

A friend* of mine drew up a project of this kind 
during the late ministry, which would then have 
been put in execution had it not been too busy a 
time for thoughts of that nature. As this project 
has been very much talked of by the gentleman 
above-mentioned to men of the greatest genius, as 
Well as qualitity ; I am informed there is now a de- 
sign on foot for executing the proposal which was 
then made, and that we shall have several farthings 
and halfpence charged on the reverse with many of 
the glorious particulars of her majesty's reign. 
This is one of those arts of peace which may very 

Dr. Swift, 
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ell deserve to be cultiv^ted^ isoid whidli may . be ' 

* great use lo posterity. 

As I have in my possesefton the copy of the paper 
lore-mentioned, which was detivered to the kte' 
rd treasurer, I shall here g^ve the ■■ public a sight 
' it. For I do not questi<m but that the curious • 
t of my readers wUl be very much pleased to see- 

• much matter, and so many usefid hints upon • 
3 subject, laid together in so dear and concise a ' 
nner, ■■ . . 

» 

The EngFish have not been so careful as other 
ilite nations to preserve the memory of their r 
*eat actions and events on medals. Their sub- 
cts are few, their mottos and devices mean, and 
e coins themselves not numerous enough tor 
iread among the people, or descend to poste- 

ty. ' ■ ' 

The French have outdone us in these particulars^ i 
id by the establishment of a society far the in- 
intion of proper inscriptions and designs, have* 
e whole history of their present king in a r^ular » 
ries of medals. 

They have failed as well as the EngliA, in coin- i 
g so small a number of each kind, .and those of. 
ch costly metals, that each species may be lost* 
a few ages, and is at present no where to be met 
ith but in the cabinets of the curious. 
The ancient Romans took the only e£Eectual. 
ethod to disperse and preserve their medals, by 
aking them their current money. . 
Every thing glorious or useful, as well in peace: 
war, gave occasion to a difierent coin. Not 
Y an expedition, victory, or triumph, but t 
:ercise of a solemn devotion, the remission t>f i 
ity or tax, a new temple, sea^port, or hi{ 
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way^ ' were transmitted to posterity after thii 
manner. 

The greatest variety of devices are on their cop- 
per money, which have most of the deaigns that ve 
to he met with on the gold and silver^ and several 
peculiar to that metal only. By this means they 
were dispersed into the remotest comers of the 
empire, came into the possession of the poor ai 
well as rich, and were in no danger of perishii^ in 
the hands of those that might have melted down 
coins of a more valuable metal. 

Add to all this, that the designs were invented by 
men of genius> and executed by a decree of senate. 

It is therefore proposed, 

I. That the English farthings and halfpence be 
re-coined upon the union of the two nations. 

II. That they bear the devices and inscripdons al* 
luding to all the most remarkable parts of her 
majesty's reign. 

III. That tiiere be a society estabhshed for the 
finding out of proper subjects, inscriptions, and 
devices. 

IV. That lio subject, inscriplioUi or device, be 
stamped without the approbation of this 80ciet}% 
nor if it be thought proper, without the authority 
of privy-counciL 

By this mcans> medals that are at present only 

a dead treasure, or mere curiosities, wQl be of me 

in the ordinary commerce of life, and at the same 

time, perpetuate the glories of her majesty^s reigns 

reward the labours of her greatest subjects^ keep 

fiiiive in the people a gratitude for public services, 

and excite the emulation of posterity. To these 

generous purposes nothing can so much contribute 

vS tnedals of this kind, which are of undoubted 

ttthority, of necessary use and observation, not 
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perishable by time, nor confined to any certain 
place ; properties not to be found in books, statues^ 
pictures, buildings, or any other monuments of 
illustrious actions. 
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— Fww est post omnia perdere naulunu JV\, Sat. viiL 97. 
'Ti« mad to lavish what their rapine left. STEPNEY. 

* SIR, 

* I WAS left a thousand pounds by an uncle, and 
being a man to my thinking very likely to get a 
rich widow, I laid aside all thoughts of making my 
fortune any other way, and without loss of time 
made my application to one who had buried her 
husband about a week before. By the help of some 
of her she-friends who were my relations, I got 
into her company when she would see no man be- 
sides myself and her lawyer, who is a little, rivelled, 
spindle shanked gentleman, and married to boot, 
so that I had no reason to fear him. Upon my 
first seeing her, she said in conversation within my 
hearing, that she thought a pale complexion the 
most agreeable either in man or woman. Now you 
must know, sir, my face is as white as chalk. 
This gave me some encouragement; so that to 
mend the matter I bought a tine ftaxen long wi j; 
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that cost me thirty guineas, and found an opportn* 
nity of seeing her in it the next day. She then kt 
drop sonic expressions about an agate 8nuff'4ioit 
1 immediately took the hint, and bought one, 
being unwilling to omit any thing that might mike 
me desirable in her eyes. I was betrayed after the 
same manner into a brocade waistcoat, a sword 
knot, a pair of silver fringed gloves, and a dia- 
mond rin^r. But whether out of fickleneift or a 
design upon m(.', I cannot tell ; but I fouiid by her 
discourse, that what she hked one day, she duliked 
another : so that in six months space I was forced 
to equip myself above a dozen times. As I toki 
you before, I took her hints at a distance, for I 
could never find an opportunity of talking with her 
directly to the point. All this time, howefcr, I 
was allowed the utmost familiarities with her hp- 
■ doGc, 3"^ hsLve played with it above an hour toge* 
ther, without receiving the least reprimand, and 
had many other marks of favour shown me, which 
1 thought amounted to a promise. If she chanced 
to drop her fan, she received it from my handf 
with great civility. If she wanted any uuDSi I 
reached it for her. I have filled her tea-pot ahove 
an hundred times, and have afterwards received a 
dish of it from her own hands. Now, sir, do you 
judge, if after such encouragements, she was not 
obliged to marry me. I forgot to tell you that I 
kept a chair by the week, on purpose to cany me 
thither and back again. Not to trouble you with 
a long letter, in the space of about a twelvemonth 
I have run out of my whole thousand pound upon 
her, having laid out the last fifty in a new suit of 
clothes, in which I was resolved to receive a final 
answer, which amounted to this, " that she was 
engaged to another ; that she never dreamt I had 
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any such thing in my head as marriage ; and that 
she thought I had frequented her house only be- 
cause I loved to be in company with my relations. 
Thi^^ you know, sir^, is using a man li^e a fool, 
and so I told her ; but the worst of it is, that I 
have spent my fortune to no purpose. All there- 
fore that I desire of you is, to t^U me whether 
upon exhibiting the several particulars which I 
have related to you, I may not sue her for damages 
in a court of justice. Your advice in this parti^p 
cular will very much oblio^e 

Your most hjinible adinirer, 

^iMQN Softly.* 

Before I answer Mr. Softly's request, I fin4 
myself under a necessity of discussing two nice 
points. First of all. What it is, in cases of this 
nature, that an^ounts to an encouragement ? Se<e 
condly, What it is that amounts to a promise ? 
Each of which subjects requires more time to exa- 
mine than I am at present master of, Besides, I 
would have my friend Simon consider, whether he 
has any counsel that will undertake his cause in 
former pauperis, he having unluclfily disabled him- 
self, by his account qf the n>atter, from pros^cut-? 
ing his suit any other way. 

In answer however tp Mr. Spftly's request, J 
shall acquaint him with a niethod made use of by a 
young lellow in kii>g Charles the Second's reign, 
whom I shall here call Silvio, who had long maide 
love with much artifice and intrigue, to a rich 
widow, whose true name I shall conceal under that 
of Zelinda. Silvio, who was much more smitten 
with her fortune than her person, finding ai twelve- 
month's application unsuccessful, was resolved tp 
make a saving bargaip of it ^ a^d nnc^ he coui4 
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not get the widow's estate into his possession, t< 
recover at least what he had laid out of his own ii 
the purf^uit of it. 

Ill order to this he presented her witli a bill o 
costs, havings particularized in' it the several ex 
pences he had been at in his long perplexed amon 
Zolinda was so pleased with the humour ofthefel 
low, and his fiank way of dealing, that upon th 
perusal of the bill, she sent him a purse of fifteei 
hundred guineas, by the right application of whicl 
the lover in less than a year, got a woman of 
greater fortune than her he had missed. The seve 
ral articles in the bill of costs I pretty wellrc 
member, though I have forgotten the particuls 
sum charged to each article. 

Laid out in supernumerary full-bottom wigs. 

Fiddles for a serenade, with, a speakin 
trumpet. 

Gilt paper in letters, and billet-doux, with pei 
fumed wax. 

A ream of sonnets and love-verses, purchased 
different times of Mr. Triplet at a crown a sheet. 

To Zelinda two sticks of May-cherries. 

Last summer at several times, a bushd < 
peaches. 

Three porters whom I planted about her to wat< 
her motions. 

The first who stood centry near her door. 

The second who had his stand at the stab] 
where her coach was put up. 

The third who kept watch at the comer oft 
street where Ned Courtall lives, who has sin 
married her. 

Two additional porters planted over her dm 
the whole month of May. 

Five conjurors kept in pay all- last winter. 
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Spy-money to John Trott her footman, and Mrs. 
Sarah Wheedle her companion. 

A new Conningsmark blade to fight Ned Courtall. 

To Zeliuda's woman (Mrs. Abigail) an Indian 
fan, a dozen pair of white kid gloves, a piece of 
Flanders lace, and fifteen guineas in dry money. 

Secret-service money to Betty at the ring. 

Ditto to Mrs. Tape the mantua-maker. 

Loss of time. t5=». 
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In sese redit, VIRG. Georg. iv. 444« 

He resumes himself. 

The first who undertook to instruct the world in 
single papers was Isaac Bickerstaff of famous me- 
mory : a man nearly related to the family of tlie 
Ironsides. We have often smoaked a pipe toge- 
ther ; for I was so much in his books,* that at his 
decease he left me a silver standish, a pair of spec- 
tacles, and the lamp by which he used to write hi^s 
lucubrations. 

The venerable Isaac was succeeded by a gentle- 
man of the same family, very memorable for the 
shortness of his face and of his speeches. This in- 
genious author published his thoughts, and held hU 
tongue with great applause, for two years together. 

* Books, i. e. good graces. 

VOL. XVII. X 
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I Nestor Ironside^ have now for some time un- 
dertaken to fill the place of these my two renownec 
kinsmen and predecessors. For it is ob§er?ed oj 
every branch of our family> that we have all of 
a wonderful inclination to give good advice, t 
it is remarked of some of us, that we are ape 
this occasion, rather to give than take.* 

However it be, I cannot but observe with ionu 
secret pride, that this way of writing diurnal paper 
has not succeeded for any space of time m th 
hands of any persons who are not of our line. 
believe I speak within compass, when I affirm tl 
above a hundred different authors have endei 
voured afler our family -way of writing, some c 
which have been writers in other kinds of 
greatest eminence in the kingdom: but I do nc 
know how it has happened, they have none of tha 
hit upon the art. Their projects have always drop 
after a few unsuccessful essays. It puts me in min 
of a story which was lately told me of a pleasai 
friend of mine, who has a very fine hand on 
violin. His maid servant seeing his insin 
lying upon the table, and being sensible there wi 
music in it, if she knew how to fetch it out, div 
the bow over every part of the strings, and at 
told her master she had tried the fiddle all over, i 
could not for her heart find where about the tun 
lay. 

But though the whole burthen of such a papei 
only fit to rest on the shoulders of a Bickerstw or a 
Ironside ; there are several who can acquit t 
selves of a single day's labour in it with i ti 
abilities. These are gentlemen whom I have one 
invited to this trial of wit, and who have several < 

* An adlnsioD to Steele. 
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them acquitted themsdres to my private emolu- 
ments ; as weD as to their own reputation. My 
paper among the republic of letters is the Ulyses 
his bow, in which everv man of wit or learning 
may try his strength. One who does not care to 
write a book without being sure of his abiHtics, 
may see by this means if his parts and talents are 
to the public taste. 

This I take to be of great advantage to men of 
the best sense, who are always diffident of their 
private judgment, until it receives a sanction from 
the public. ' Provoco ad populum/ * I appeal to 
the people,' was the usual saying of a very excel-' 
lent dramatic pcfet, when he haa any dispute with 
particular persons about the justness and regularity 
of his productions. It is but a melancholy com- 
fort for an author to be satisfied that he has written 
up to the rules of art, when he finds he has no ad- 
mirers in the world besides himself. Common 
modesty should, on this occasion, make a man 
suspect his own judgment, and that he misapplies 
the rules of his art, when he finds himself singular 
in the applause which he bestows upon his own 
writings* 

The public is always even with an aijithor who/ 
has not a just deference for them. The contempt 
is reciprocal. ' I laugh at every one,* laid an old 
cynic, ' who laughs at me.' ' Do you so,' replied 
toe philosopher; ' then let me tell you, you live 
the merriest Hfe of any man in Athens.' 

It is not therefore the least use of this my paper, 
that it gives a timorous writer, and such is every 
good one, an opportunity of putting his abilities to 
the proof, and of sounding the public before he 
launches into it. For this reason I lo<;k upon my 
paper as a kind of nursery for authors, and ques* 

X 2 
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tion not but some who have made a good figure 
here^ will hereafter flourish under their own namei 
in more long and elaborate works. 

Afler having thus far enlarged upon this parti- 
cular^ I have one favour to beg of the candid and 
courteous reader, that when he meets with anj 
thing in this paper which may appear a little duU 
and heavy (though I hope this will not be often) he 
will believe it is the work of some other persoDj 
and not of Nestor Ironside. 

I have, I know not how, been drawn into tatde 
of myself, more majorum, almost the length of a 
whole Guardian; I shall therefore fill up the re< 
maining part of it with what still relates to my owe 
person, and my correspondents. Now I woul« 
have them all know, that on the twentieth instani 
it is mv intention to erect a lion's head in imitatioc 
of those I have described in Venice, through whicl 
all the private intelligence of that common-wealtl 
is said to pass. This head is to open a most wid< 
and voracious mouth, which shall take in such let 
ters and papers as are conveyed to me by my cor- 
respondents, it being my resolution to have a par 
ticular regard to all such matters as come to m] 
hands through the mouth of the hon. There wil 
be under it a box, of which the key will be kept ii 
my own custody, to receive such papers as an 
dropped into it. Whatever the hon swallows J 
shall digest for the use of the public. This heac 
requires some time to finish, the workman being rC' 
solved to give it several masterly touches, and t( 
represent it as ravenous as possible. It will be se 
up in Button's coffee-house in Covent-garden,^ 

* The lion's head, fonnerly at Button's coffee-lionsey isstil 
preserved at the Shakspeare tavern in Covent garden, llieTi 
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is directed to shew the way to the lion's head 

> instruct any young author how to conyey his 

into the mouth of it with siiety and se« 
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Justum €t temacem propoiiH vimMf 
JSon cwivm order praua j^brntwrn^ 
Non vuUus huiantU iyrmmif 
Ment* quatit $dlii&; nifiu «ii 
Dax inqnieti tyBrhidm Adritt^ 
Nic fuhninantis magna Javi$ tmam$; 
Si/raetus illabaiw orhiSf 
Im/pwoidMmf triad mxnm. HOR« S Od. lit 1, 

PARAPHRASED. 

The man resolved and steady to hii tms^ 
Inflexible to ill, and ohitinatdy Jast, 
May the rode rabble's iosolenoe demise. 
Their senseless clamoors, and taaMUtaoas cries: 

The tyrant's fierceness he bcgnileiy 
And the stem brow, and the hush ▼oace defies. 

And with superior greatness smiles. 

Not the rough wfairiwhul, that deforms 
Adria's bUick galph, and vexes it with storms, 

ir it an inscription incorrectly farmed fhxm the two fi>|« 
detached Unes of Martial : 

* Servantur magnU isti cirvieUnu vngumi 
Hen fiwt diUcta pasdtwr iUe ftrtt.' 

\ Gentleman's Magaane, toL Ivii. p« 311. . 

X 3 
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The stabborn Tirtoes of his soul can move $ 
Not the red arm of angry Jove, 
That ffings the thunder fifom die skT, 

And gives it rage to roar, and strength to fly. 

Should the whole frame of nature iomidhiiii bnak» 
In ruin and cuniiision hurl'd^ 

He unconcem'd would hear the mighty crack» 

And stand secure amidst the falling wodd. ANON« 

There is no virtue so truly mat and fi;odlike as 
justice. Most of the other virtues are the virtues 
of created beings^ or accommodated to our nature 
as we are men. Justice is that which is practised 
by God himself^ and to be practised in its perfec- 
tion by none but him. Omniscience and omnipo- 
tence are reijuisite for the full exertion of it. The 
one to discover every degree of uprightness or ini- 
quity in thoughts, words, and actions. The other, 
to measure out and impart suitable reward* *aud 
punishments. 

As to be perfectly just is an attribute in the 
Divine Nature, to be so to the utmost of our abili- 
ties is the glory of a man. . Such an one who hat 
the public administration in his hands^ acts like the 
representative of his maker, in recompeming the 
virtuous, and punishing the offender. By the ex- 
tirpating of a criminal he averts the judgments of 
Heaven, when ready to fall upon an impious 
people ; or as my friend Cato expresses it muc^ 
better in a sentiment conformable to his character, 

' When by just vengeance impious mortals perish. 
The Gods behold theii punishment with pleasmei 
And lay th* uplifted thunderbolt aside.' 

When a nation once loses its regard to justice; 
when they do not look upon it as something vene- 
rable, hoJy and inviolable ; when any of them dare 
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presume to lessen, affiroat or terrify those wbo have / 
the distribution of it in their hands: when a judge. 
is capable of being influenced by any thing Im^i 
[•aw, or a cause may be recommended by any thingl 
that is foreign to its own merits, we may Tentutel 
to pronounce that such a nation is hastening to itij 
ruin. ♦^ 

For this reason the best law that has ever put 
in our days^ is that which continues our judget in 
their posts during their good behaTiour, witheol 
leaving them to the mercy of such who in ill timep..: 
mighty by an undue influence over them, troubllit/ 
and pervert the course of justice* I dare say IM ; 
extraordinary person who is now posted in the chiiif 
station of the law*, would have been the some feed 
that act never past ; but it is a great satisfaction to 
all honest men, that while we see the gpreaiestor* 
nament of the profession in its hiehest post, we are 
sure he cannot hurt himself by wat as8iduou», re-^ 
gular and impartial administratis:^ of justice, foe 
which he is so universally celebrated by the whole 
kingdom. Such men are to be reckoaea aoMnig the 
greatest national blessings, imd ^uld have that' 
honour paid them whilst they are yet giving, which ' 
will not fail to crown their m^miMry whi^ dead.. 

I always rejoice when I see a tribunal filled* tridi 
a man of an upright and inflexible ten^>er4 who ia 
the execution of his ctHintry's lawf can overeonoBe 
all private fear, resentment, solieitaiien, and even . 
pity itself. Whatever pas»on enters into a» sen- 
tence or decision, so far wttl there be in it a tinc- 
ture of injustice. In short, justice ^discards party> - 
friendship, kindred, smd is therefore always repre* 

) 
* Sir Thomas Parker, 1. c. i, of tlia ^pieetft heaellti aft«f% 
wards earl of Macclesfield and lord chaacaBon 
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sented as blinds that we may suppose her thougbti 
are wholly intent on the equity of a cliuse, without 
being diverted or prejudiced by objects foreign 
to it. 

I shall conclude this paper with a Persian story, 
which is very suitable to my present subject It 
will not a little please the reader, if he has the 
same taste of it vrhich I myself have. 

As one of the sultans lay encamped on the plains 
of Avala, a certain great man of the army entered 
by force into a peasant's house, and midinghis 
wife very handsome, turned the good man out of 
his dwelling and went to bed to her. The peasant 
complained the next morning to the sultan, and de- 
sired redress ; but was not able to point out the 
criminal. The emperor, who was very much in- 
censed at the injury done to the poor man, told 
him that probably the offender might give hit wife 
another visit, and if he did, commanded him im- 
mediately to repair to his tent and acquaint him 
with it. Accordingly within two or three days the 
officer entered again tlie peasant's house, and turned 
the owner out of doors; who thereupon applied 
himself to the imperial tent, as he was oraered. 
The sultan went in person, with his guards, to the 
poor man's house, where he arrived about mid- 
night. As the attendants cajrried each of thein a 
flambeau in their hands, the sultan, after having 
ordered all the lights to be put out, gave the word 
to enter the house, find out the criminal, and put 
him to death. This was immediately executed, and 
the corpse laid out upon the floor by the emperor's 
command. He then bid every one light his flam- 
beau, and stand about the dead bodv. The sultan 
approaching it, looked about the face, and immedi- 
ately fell upon his knees in prayer. Upon his 
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wfaUcnerliMMl ht iod a dte bBne. TIk 

lnuu g ht oat a z*bmI ^afl <iC hitw 

the cn^KTor eat verf iKartfif. Ilie 

him in good ksuBanr, piuMii i u d te 9tk ^ 

he had oidnei 4ke IfcndKaBK 110 le foft 

he had CMunrfed the 

Wfaj, iqiOB tlnr kcH^ 

upoD die tee «r the 4e«l ai^f, 

prayer? Andidbr, aefiberdhHw'hc 

tobesetbdore^ 

tfly?TliefallaB 

sity of his hoi^ 

' Upon hc j i iii i ^ 1 

had been eonouttedbj one ^Ife amy, I 

sontodmikit 

for who eke 

ppemmin^! I gave ofdenthereiHeftr Ihe i^ii 

to be exjtingnidhed, tliitl aq^ Ml be fed 

bypaitiality^ 

the criminaL Upon the j^hjii^ Ife MWheMOt % 

second thae, I loolDed npon the Cwe of Ihft deidL 

pefson. and to my ovpcafcaUe j^» ihvnd H in» 

Qoc n^ ton. It was for this renwn Aad I iwnediik 

ately fell apon my kneea and gave Anki l» CML 

As for my eating heartily of the food yotbaire ait 

before me, yoo wifl eeaie to wonder at H* w b l 

Toa know that the grot aniiety of mind I haft 

been in upon this occasion since tlie first oompliiatft 

you brought me, has hindered me ettiiif any thiaff 

from that time until this vcif momentf H^ 
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... •*■ trtrriftl, n'H*, dreii; lutaUriM, 
iMri wn faoMn, gad ptitt, 4Uf ■* f>M. 

OVlD.AnAiutOT.Ui.3 

, Birr tmrneek. jmi itJU iboiild wmt 
.IK ~ae Mtiwlder of the leli irm, bare; 
.^ii4F<H-^l to fire m; imrau heart, 
.„„ .M iMoi ta kin the mkcd part. 

CONGREVE. 

. .L ^ertain female omamcDt by son 

.utMf, inil by others the net^-pieD 

...^ Ki live liani or mu^n thU lued to in 

„, Miiii ui nifle round the uppermoit mg 
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ring an object, even for a nan of my cha- 
ind gravity. I could scarce forbear making 
oy hajid to cover so unseemly a sight. 
: suney the pictures of our great grand- 
I in queen Hiiabeth's time, we gee them 

down to the very wrists, and up to the 
bin. The hands and face were the onl^ 
' they gave of their beautifh] penoni. tlie 
tg age of females made larcer discoverio df 
wmi^xion. They fint or aD tucked up 
innents to the elbow; and notwitbrtandiii^ 
idemess of their sex, were content, for the 
Ltion of mankind, to expose their anas to 
bess of the air, and iiguries at the weatbef. 
tifice hath succeeded to their wUwi^ tnd 
d many to their arms, who miglit ban 

them had they been still concealed, 
t the same time the ladiei comiderilff &tl 
k was » very modest part in a hnraan oodyj 
led it from those ycAes, I meaa Hmt nun> 
nen niffi, in niiich the nmpbeity of tbeir 
nother* bad inclosed it bi proportioa u 

refined, the drcts sdU mnk lower ; so tbtt 
c now say a woman has a haadsooie nei^ 
on into it many of the adjacent parti. The 
>f the tucker has still enlarged it, inaomiuh 
: neck of a fine noman at pment takes ia 
aaJf the body, 

' the female neck llms grows upba as, and 
'' dto discover themsdvet to 

d fain have tbem tell \k 
r intend to go, and wfaedM 
. among thenudres witerp 

necks as thej call diein^ 
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H6C vos pracipui, mvetf, d^e^; hoe vM vidif 
OscuUi/are hwnero, qudpatetf uMqwUbet. 

OVID. An AaMtw« itt. 309. 



If snowy-white yonrneck, you still should 
That and the shoulder of the left army bare; 
Sucu sights ne'er fail to fire my am'rous heart. 
And m^e me pant to kiss the naked part. 

CONOREVfi. 

There is a certain female ornament by ■ome 
called a tucker^ and by otbers tbe nedk-pieoe, 
being a slip of fine linen or muslin that used to mn 
in a small kind of ruffle round the uppermoat veqpe 
of the woman's stays^ and by that meaiui coreftd 
a- great part of the shoulders and bosom. Having 
thus given a deiinition, or rather description of Ae 
tiacker« I must take notice that our lames have of 
late thrown aside this fig-leaf^ and ejroosed ia itf 
primitire nakedness that gentle tWeUing dT die 
breast which it was used to conceal. What thdr 
desij^n by it is, they themselves best know. 

I observed this as I was sitting the other day by 
a famous she-visitant at my lady Lizanfil* when 
apcidently as I was looking upon her face, letting 
my sight fall into her bosom, I was surprised wi£ 
beauties which I never before discovered, and do 
not know where my eye would have run, if I bad 
not immediately checked it. The lady henelf 
could not forbear blushing, when she observed by 
my looks that she had made her neck too beautifiil 
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sind glaring an objectj even for a man of my ch%> 
racter and gravity. I could scarce forbear making / 
use of my hand to cover so unseemly a sight. 

If we survey the pictures of our great ,gnmd« 
mothers in queen Elizabeth's time> we see ibem 
clothed down to the very wrists> and up to. the 
very chin. The hands and face were the onljf 
samples they gave of their beantifiil persons. Tbe 
following age of females made larger ditcoveries-df 
their complexion. They fiiBt c» all tucked op 
their garments to the elbowy and DOtwithstandhk^ 
the tenderness of their 8ex» were eoiitenl;* for the 
information of mankind, to expose their arms to 
the coldness of the air, and iiyuriet of the weathefi 
This artifice hath succeeded to their wUiei^ «nA 
betrayed many to their arms, who might lun% 
escaped them had they been stiU concealed. 

About the s^me time the ladies considerteff flnt 
the neck was a very modest part in a hmaan boij^^ 
they freed it from those yokes, I mean thoee uym* 
strous hnen rufi&, in which the $impliei^ iA tiieir 
grand-mothers had inclosed it In proportioii aa 
the age refined^ the dress still sunk lower; to t|l|t 
when we now say a woman has a hands^ae ned^ 
we reckon into it many of the adjacent parti. Hie 
disuse of the tucker ha3 still enlwged it, inaomack 
that the neck of a fine woman at present tafcea'tb 
almost half the body. 

Since the female neck thus fprows upon xm, aaft 
the ladies seem disposed to discover themselvea to 
us more and more, I would taia have diem tdl xk 
once for all, how far they intend to go, and whetli^ 
they have yet determinea among tbemsehres wher^^ 
to make a stop. 

For my own part, their neck0 as they call theqi^ 



are no more than busts of alabaster in my eye. I 
can look upon 

' The yielding marble of a snowy breast' 

with as much coldness as this line of Mr. WaDo 
represents in the object itself. But my fair readen 
ought to consider that all their beholdera are not 
Nestors. Every man is not sufficienUv qualified 
with age and philosophy^ to be an indiJBIerent spec* 
tator of such allurements. The eyes of young men 
are curious and penetrating^ their iinaginatioos are 
of a roving nature^ and their passions under no 
discipline or restraint. I am in pain for a ' vomaa 
of rank, when I see her thus exposinjg bersdf to the 
regard of every impudent staring fellow. How can 
she expect that her quality can defend her« when 
she gives such provocation ? I could not . but ob- 
serve last winter, that upon the disuse of tbe neck- 
piece (the ladies will pardon me, if it is not the 
fashionable term of art) the whole tribe of oglen 
gave their eyes a new determination and stared the 
fair sex in the neck rather than in the face. To 
prevent these saucy familiar glances, I would ifi- 
treat my gentle readers to sew on their tudken 
again, to retrieve the modesty of their characteii 
and not to imitate the nakedness but the innocence 
of their mother Eve. 

what most troubles and indeed surprises me iu 
this particular, I have observed that the -leaden in 
this fashion were most of them married women. 
What their design can be in making themselves baiis 
I cannot possibly imagine. Nobody exposes wares 
that are appropriated. When the bird is taken, 
the snare ought to be removed. It was a remark- 
able circumstance in the institution of the severe 
Lycurgus : as that great lawgiver knew that t]ie 
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wealth and strength of a republic consisted in the 
multitude of citizens, he did all he could to encou- 
rage marriage. In order to it he prescribed a cer- 
tain loose dress for the Spartan maids, in which 
there were several artificial rents and openings, 
that upon their putting themselves in motion, dis* 
cowred several limbs of the body to the beholders. 
Such were the baits and temptations made use of, 
by that wise kw-giver, to incline the young men of 
his age to marriage. But when the maid was once 
sped, she was not suffered to tantalize the male 
part of the common -wealth. Her garments were 
closed up, stitched together with the greatest care 
imaginable. The shape 'of her limbs and com-' 
pkxion of her body had gained their ends, and 
were ever after to be concealed from the notice of 
the public. 

I shall conclude this' discourse of the tucker with 
a moral which I have taught upon all occasions^ 
and shall still continue to inculcate into my female 
readers; namely, that nodiing bestows so much 
beauty on a woman as Modesty* This is a maxim 
laid down by Ovid himselC the greatest master in 
the art love. He observes upon it, that Venus 
pleases most when she appears (Memi'^'tdacta) in a 
figure withdrawing herselx from the eye of the be- 
holder. It is very probable be had in bis thoughts 
the statue which we see in the Venus de Medicis, 
where she is represented in iuch a shy retiring pos- 
ture, and covers her bosom with one of her hands. 
In short;, modesty gives the maid greater beauty 
than even the bloom of youth, it bestows on the 
wife the dignity of a matron, and reii^states the 
vidow in her viginity. t^. 
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TVm TyHMtve mtAI miN* dUarimim Mil«r« 

VIRO. JBik i. m. 

Trojan and Tynan differ Imt in*naiiie» 
Both to my fovour have an equal claiiB. 

This bein^ the great day of thanksgiving for the 
peace> I ^all present my reader wiui a ooupk of 
letters that are the fruits of it. They are written 
by a gentleman who has taken this opportanity to 
see France, and has given his friends in l^g^f^ij a 
general account of what he has there met witht ia 
several epistles. Those which follow were put into 
my hands with liberty to make them pubhc« andl 
<|juestion not but my reader will think himself oIk 
liged to me for so doing. 

• SIR, 

' Since I had the happiness to see yon 
last, I have encountered as many misfortunes as a 
knight errant. I had a fall into the water at Calai4» 
and since that several bruises upon the land^ lame 
post-horses by day, and hard beds at night« with 
many other dismal adventures, 

'* Quorum mdmu$ memmisK horret. Uuiuqui r^tetf.* 

' ** At which my memory with ^efrecoils.*' 

' My arrival at Paris was at first no less unconi" 
fortable, where I couldT not see a face nor bear a 
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word that I ever met with before ; so that my most 
agreeable companions have been statues and pic* 
turesy which are many of them very extraordinary ; 
but what particularly recommends them to me is 
that they do not speak French, and hare a very 
good quality, rarely to be met with in this country, 
of not being too talkative. 

' I am settled for some time at Paris. Since 
my being here I have made the tour of all the king^t 
palaces, which has been I think the pleasantest part 
of my life. I could not believe it was in the power 
of art, to furnish out such a multitude of noble 
jcenes as I there met with, or that so many delight- 
ful prospects could lie within the compass of a 
man's imagination. There is every thing done that 
can be expected from a prince who removes mouiH 
tains, turns the course of rivers, raises woods in n 
day's time, and plants a village or town on such A 
particular spot of ground only for the bettering of 
a view. One would wonder to see how many 
tricks he has made the water play for his diversion. 
It turns itself into pyramids, triumphal arches, 
^lass bottles, imitates a 6re work, rises in a mis^ 
or tells a story out of ^op^ 

' I do not believe, as good a poet as you are^ 
that you can make finer landscapes thain thosf^ 
about the king's houses, or with all your descrip- 
tions raise a more magniiicient palace than Ver- 
sailles. I am however so singular as to prefer Fon- 
tainbleau to all the rest. It is situated among rocks 
and woods, that give you a fine variety of savage 
prospects. The king has humoured the genius of 
the place, and only made use of so much art as is 
necessary to help and regulate nature, without re- 
forming her too much. The cascades seem to 
^break through the clefts and cracks of rocks that 

Y 3 ^ 
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are covered over with moss, aiid look mVHttf 
were piled upon one another by accidenL Aett 
is an artificial wildness in the meadows, walksj ttid 
canals ; and the garden, instead of a waU» U JBmcll 
on the lower end by a natural mound of rodh 
work that strikes the eye very agreeslbljf^ For tt| 
part, I think there is something more chami&ig k 
these rude heaps of stone than in so many atatde^ 
and would as soon see a river winding throqgjli 
woods and meadows, as when it is tossed up in m 
many whimsical figures at Versailles. T^ paB 
from works of nature to those of art . Id my epi* 
nion, the pleasantest part of Versailles is- Hot «^ 
lery. Every one sees on each side of it wmieihuf 
that will be sure to please him. For one of IImI 
commands a view of the finest garden in die Woitt 
and the other is wainscotted with lodking^giaMi'* 
The history of the present king until die year It^* 
is painted on the roof by Le Brun, so that hif mar 
jesty has actions enough by him to furnish anodier 
gallery much longer than the present. 

^ The painter has represented his most chriitiia 
majesty under the figure of Jupiter, throwing dnoi- 
derbolts all about the ceiling, and striking tenor 
into the Danube, and Rhine, that lie astoudied 
and blasted with lightning above the cornice 

' But what makes all these shows die mott 
agreeable, is the great kindness and affability dHfc 
is shown to strangers. If the French do not exod 
the English in all the arts of humanity* they da 
at least in the outward expressions of lU And 
upon this, as well as other accounts, thongh I be- 

* There are vast windows into the garden, and the matm it 
looking glass opposite to them, on the blank side* wfaidii 



duce a fiue effect, for you see the garden nn hnth iidoiof jjaH 
you walk along the galleiy. 
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ve the English are a much wiser nation^ the 
c h are undoubtedly much more happy. Their 
] m in particular are, I believe, the most agree*' 
m the worid. An antediluvian could not have 
: life and briskness in him at threescore and 
1 : for that fire and levity which makes the young 
et scarce conversiUe, when a little wasted ana 
npered.by years, makes a very pleasant and gay 
1 age* Besides, this , national &ult of being. to 
ry talkative looks natural and graceful in one 
St has grey hairs to countenance it The men-« 
«iing this fault in the French must put me in 
ind to finish my letter, lest you think me already 
much infected by their conversation ; but I 
ast desire you to consider, that travdlin^ does in 
is respect lay a little claim to the pnvikgeof 

I am. Sir, &c. 

' SIR, Bhii, ii% 15, N. S. 

' I CANNOT ]Nretend to trouble yoa 
th any news from this place, where the . only ad* 
ntage I have besides getting the kngu^e, is to 
i the manners and tempers of the peopti^ which 
believe may be better learnt here than, in courts 
d greater cities, where artifice and. disguise are 
»re in fashion. 

' I have already seen, as I informed yon in my 

, sdl the king's palaces, and have now seen a 

eat part of the country. I never thought there 

been in the worid such an excessive magnifi- 
Dce or poverty as I have met with in both toge- 
^T, One can scarce conceive the pomp that ap* 
ars in every thing about the king ; out at tne 
me time it makes half his subjects go bare* 

y3 
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foot, llie people are however the happiest in &• 
world, and enjoy from the bene6t of tlieir cliraalQy 
and natural constitution, such a perpetual gla^ies 
of heart and easiness of temper as even liberty wal 
plenty cannot bestow on those of other natioiii. 
It is not in the power of want or slavery, to nlike 
them miserable. There is nothing to be met with 
in the country, but mirth, and poverty. Every 
one sings, laughs, and starves. Their convertt* 
tion is generally agreeable ; for if they have any 
wit or sense, they are sure to show it. Theynevo^ 
mend upon a second meeting, but use all toe free* 
dom and familiarity at first sight, that a bme in- 
timacy or abundance of wine can scarce draw mm 
an Englishman. Their women are perfect mis- 
tresses in the art of showing themselves to the beil 
advantage. They are always gay and sprightly^ and 
set off the worst faces in Europe with the beift ain. 
Every one knows how to give herself as channiiig a 
look and posture as sir Godfrey Kneller could *dnv 
her in. I cannot end my letter without pbserviii& 
that from what I have already seen of the weift 
I cannot but set a particular mark of distilietioa 
upon tlK>se who abound most in the virtues of Uie 
nation, and least with its imperfections. 'When 
therefore I see the good sense of an Euglishittaa is 
its highest perfection without any mixture of the 
spleen, I hope you will excuse me, if I admire the 
diaracter, and am ambitious of subscribiDg XB^id^ 

Sir, yours, &c.* 
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— Niirfflt ad jlwiniia prim^ 

VIRG. lEsu i3u60Si. 

Strong from the cradle^ ef a sturdy bfoed. 
We bear our new-born in&nti to-loafleiNi; 
There bath'd amid the atreani) ovrjboyt W^ bolif 
With winter harden'd, and 1001*4 to ooUL 

PRTD^K]. 

always beating about in my thoughta tof. 
oing that may turn to the benefit of my .dear 

urymen* The present season of the year^ bW** 
put most of them in slight aummer-suiti^ hat 
led my speculations to a subject that concerpg 

r one who is sensible of cold or. heat» wiji(£~]( 

ve takes in the greatest part of my readyji./. 
mere is nothing in nature, more ipconsMmt, than 
British climate, if we except the.bumoiir of iu 
ibitants. We have.freqjaentl]^ in one day aQ die 
tons of the year. I hate shivered ia the d<M^*- 
s> and been forced to throw off my coat m 
uary. I have gone to bed in. August, and react 
>ecember. Summer has often caught me in my 
ip. de Berry, and winter in my Oouy* suiU 

remember a very whimsical fellow (commonly 
wn by the name of Posture master f) hi king 

Doily was a famous dn^r abeut tfus ^e, probably the' 
Dtor, certainly a principat vender ef tk& kind of dothy ^c.^ 
Mr. Joseph Chirk, commonly caKed the pettoie-maiter. 
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Charles the Second's reign> who was the plague of 
all the taylors about town. He would onen tend 
for one of them to take measure of him, but would 
so. contrive it as to have a most immoderate. riiipg 
in one of bis shoulders. When the dothet were 
brought home and tried upon him, the defomiitr 
was removed into the other shoulder. Upon which 
the taylor begged pardon for the mistake, and 
mended it as fast as he could, but upon a Htdrd trial 
found him a straight-shouldered man as one would 
desire to see, but a little unfortunate in a hump 
back. In short, this wandering tumour .pozded 
all the workmen about town, who found it impos- 
sible to accommodate so a changeable a curtomer. 
My reader will apply this to any one who would 
adapt a suit to a season of our English climate. 

After this short descant on the uncertainty of 
•ur Enghsh weather, I come to my moral. 

A man should take care that his body be not too 
soft for his climate ; but rather, if possible, harden 
and season himself beyond the degree of cold 
wherein he lives. Daily experience teaches us 
how we may inure ourselves by custom to bear the 
extremities of weather without injury. The inhabi- 
tants of Nova Zembia go naked, without complain- 
ing of the bleakness of the air in which they are 
bom, as the armies of the northern nations keep 
the field all winter. The softest of our Britisn 
ladies expose their arms and necks to the open air> 
which the men could not do without catching cold> 
for want of being accustomed to it. The whole 
body by the same means might contract the same 
firmness and temper. The Scythian that was asked 
how it was possible for the inhabitants of his fraseii 
climate to go naked, replied, ' Because we are aU 
over face.' Mr. Locke advises parents to have 
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their childrens' feet washed every morning in cold 
er, which might probably prolong multitudes of 
Ave»^ 

I ^ ily beheve a cold bath would be one of the 
n hful exercises in the world, were it made 
896 oi m the education of youth. It would make 
iheir bodies more than proof to the injuries of the 
ftk and weather. It would be somewhat like what 
!hie poets tell us of Achilles, whom his mother is 

i to have dipped, when he was a child, in the 
river Styx. The story adds, that this made him 

ulnerable all over, excepting that part which 
ais- mother held in her hand during this immersion, 
tad which by that means lost the benefit of these 
liardening waters. Our common practice runs i|i 
I quite contrary method. We are perpetually I 
softening ourselves by good fires and warm clothes* 
The air within our rooms has generally two or three 
degrees more of heat in, than the air without 
doors. 

Crassus is an old lethargic' valetudinarian. For 
these twenty years last past he has been clothed in 
frize of the same colour, and of the same piece. 
He fancies he should catch his death in any other 
kind of manufacture ; and though his avao'ice would 
iocUne him to wear it until it was threadbare, he 
dares not do it lest he should take cold when the 
knap is off. He could no more hve without his 
frize-coat, than without his| skin. It is not indeed 
lo properly his coat as what the anatomists^ call 
one of the integuments of the body. 

How different an old man is Crassus from my* 
sdf 1 It is indeed the particular distinction of the 
Ironsides to be robust and hardy, to defy the cold 
and rain, and let the weather \lo its worst. My 
lather lived until a hundred without a cough; and 
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we hare a tradition in the family^ that my grind- 
father used to throw off bis hat, and go open* 
breasted, after fourscore. As for myself, thej 
used to sowse me over head and ears in water wlm 
I was a boy, so that I am now looked upon u -Me 
of the most case-hardened of the whole family of 
the Ironsides. In short, I have been so plugged 
in water and inured to the cold, that I Temd my- 
self as a piece of true-tempered steel, and can sq^ 
with the above mentioned Scythian, that I am ftcej 
or, if my enemies please, forehead all over* 
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Dwn Jtammas Juvii, et andtui imUahar cFjfwyfy 

With mimic tfamider impious^ he plays. 
And darts the artificial lightning's blaie. 

I AM considering how most of the great phsenomena 
or appearances in nature, have been imitated .by 
the art of man. Thunder is grown a common dmg 
among the chimists. Lighting may be bongltt by 
the pound. If a man has occasion for a lambent 
flame, you have whole sheets of it in a handful of 
phosphor. Showers of rain are to be met with in 
every water-work; and we are informed, that mne 
years ago the virtuosos of France covered a Htde 
vault with artificial snow, which they made to M 
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re- an hour together for the entertainment of 
prttent majesty. 

am led into this train of thinking 1^ the noUe 

work that was exhibited last ni^t upon the 

8. You might there see a httk sky filled 

imnumerable blazing stars and meteors. No*' 
g could be more astonishing than the pillars of 
te« clouds of smoke, and multitudes of ftara- 

cd together in such an agreeable coufusion. 

f rocket ended in a constellation, and strowed 
air with such a shower of silver spangles* as 
aed and enlightened the whole scene firom time 
ime. It put me in mind of the fines in CEdipus, 

* Why from the bleeding womb of iiMNiitnNis Bi|^t 
Burst forth such myriacb of abortive stars? 

hort, the artist did his part to admiration, and 
so encompassed with fire and smoke that one 
lid have thought nothing but a Salamander 
Id have been safe in such a situaticm. 
was in company with two <»r three fimctfiil 
ads during this whole show* One of them 
ig a critic, that is, a man who on all occasions 
lore attentive to what is wanting than whi^ it 
sent, began to exert his talent up<m the several 
sets we had before us, ' I am migfa^ pkaaedt' 
} he, ' with that burning cypher. There is lio 
;ter in the world so proper to write with as wild* 
» as no character can be more teffible than those- 
ch are read by their own light jBut as for your 
linal virtues, I do not care for seeing them in 
li combustiUe figures. Who can imagine Gbas- 
with a body of fire, or Temperance in a flame?' 
tice} indeed may be fiimishea out of this dementi 
ar as her sword goes, and CooMge may be all 
r one continued blaze if the aitiat {deases.' - « 
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Our compailion obierving that we Uu at 

unseasonable severity, let drop tbc criU«^ j Wo- 
posed a subject for a fire-work» which be u 
would be very amusing, if executed by to ai 
artist* as he who was at that time entert) 
The plan he mentioned was a scene in tciMi. 
would have a large piece of machinery ] 
the Pan-daemonium, where 

* from the arched roof 



Pendant by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps, and blazing cressets, ie4 
With Naphtlia and Asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky 

Tills might be finely represented by several ilhim- 
nations disposed in a great frame of wood, with tef 
thousand beautiful exhaltations of fire, which ma 
versed in this art know very well how to nise 
The evil spirits at the same time might very proper- 
ly appear in vehicles of flame^ and employ all & 
tricks of Art to terrify and surprise the S{>ectator. 

We were well enough pleased with this start o 
thought, but fancied there was something in it to< 
serious, and perhaps too horrid, to be put in exe- 
cution. 

Upon this a friend of mine gave us an aeooun) 
of a fire-work described, if I am not mistaken, bj 
Strada. A prince of Italy, it seems, entertainlMi 
his mistress with it upon a great lake, bk Htn 
midst of this lake was a huge floating mo«m n 
made by art. The mountain represented jii, 
being bored through the top with a m<N 
orifice. Upon a signal given the eruption begait 
Fire and smoke, mixed with several unusual pro- 

* There were two artbts pn this occasion; coUttntlHopktfi 
and colonel Boig4rd, 
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digies and figures^ made their appearance for some 
time. On a sudden there was heard a most dread- 
ful rumbling noise within the entrails of the ma- 
chine. After which the mountain bursty and dis- 
covered a vast cavity in that side which faced the 
prince and his court. Within this hollow was Vul- 
can's shop full of fire, and clock-work. A column 
of blue flame issued out incessantly from the forge. 
Vulcan was employed in hammering out thunder- 
bolts, that every now and then flew up from the 
anvil with dreadful cracks and flashes. Venus 
stood by him in a figure of the brightest fire, with 
numberless Cupids on all, sides of her^ that shot 
out voUies of burning arrows. Before her was an 
altar with hearts of fire flaming on it. I have for- 
got several other particulars no less curious, and 
have only mentioned these to shew that there may 
be a sort of fable or design in a fire-work which 
may give an additional beauty to those suprising 
objects. 

I seldom see any thing that raises wonder in me 
which does not give my thoughts a turn that makes 
my heart the better for it. As I was lyipg in my 
bed, and ruminating on what I have seen, I could 
not forbear reflecting on the insignificancy of human 
art, when set in comparison with the designs of 
Providence. In the pursuit of this thought I con- 
sidered a comet, or, in the language of the vulgar, 
a blazing-star, as a sky rocket discharged by aii 
hand that is Almighty. Many of my readers saw 
that in the year 1680, and if they are not mathe- 
maticians, will be amazed to hear that it travelled 
in a much greater degree of swiftness than a can- 
non-ball, and drew afler it a tail of fire that was 
fourscore millions of miles in length. What an 
aniazino^ thought it is to consider this stupendous 

VOL. XVI r. Z 
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body travereing^ the immensity of the creatic 
such a rapidity, and at the same time w 
about in that line which the Aknighty h 
scribed for it ! that it should move in such 
cievable fury and combustion, and at the san 
with such an exact regularity ! How spacioi 
the universe be that give sucn bodies as thei 
full play^ without suffering the least disoi 
confusion ! What a glorious show are those 
entertained with, that can look into this 
theatre of nature, and see myriads of such t 
dous objects wandering through those imv 
able depths of ether, and running their apj 
courses ! Our eyes may hereafter be strong < 
to command this magnificent prospect, ai 
understandings able to find out the several ' 
these great parts of the universe. In the 
time they are very proper objects for our in 
tions to contemplate, that we may form 
exalted notions of Infinite Wisdom and Powc 
learn to think humbly of ourselves, and of 
little works of human invention. 
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Queg ^ Imginqm magis placent. TACIT* 

The farther fetch'd, the more they plewe. 

On Tuesday last I published two letters written by 
a gentlemen in his travels. As they were applauded 
by my best readers, I shall this day publish two 
more from the same hand. The first of them con* 
tains a matter of fact whjch is very curious, and 
may deserve the attention of those who are versed 
in our British antiquities. 

' SIR, Blais, May 15, N. s, 

' Because I am at present out of the 
road of news, I shall send you a story that wa» 
lately given me by a gentleman of this country, 
who is descended from one of the persons con- 
cerned in the relation, and very inquisitive to 
know if there be any of the family now in England. 
' I shall only premise to it, that this story is 
preserved with great care among the writings of 
this gentleman's family, and that it has been given 
to two or three of our English nobility, when they 
were in these parts, who could not return any satis- 
factory answer to the gentleman, whether there be 
any of that family now remaining in Great Britain/ 

" In the reign of king John there lived a noble- 
man called John de Sigonia, lord of that place in 

z3 
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Touraine, his brothers were Philip and Briant. 
Briant, when very young;, was made one of the 
French king's pages, and served him in that quality 
when he was taken prisoner by the &ig1idi. The 
king of England chanced to see the yoolii^ and 
being much pleased with his person and behaviour, 
begged him of the king his prisoner. It happened, 
some years after this, that John the other brother, 
who in the course of the war had raised faimself to 
a considerable post in the French army, was taken 
prisoner by Briant, who at that time was an jbfficer 
in the king of England's guards. Briant knew no- 
thing of his brother, and being naturally of an 
haughty temper, treated him very insc^entlyy and 
more like a criminal than a prisoner of war. This 
John resented so highly, that he challenged him to 
a single combat. The challenge was accepted, and 
time and place assigned them by the king's appoint- 
ment. Both appeared on the day prefixNC and 
entered the hsts completely armed amidst a great 
multitude of spectators. Their first encounters 
were very furious, and the success equal on both 
sides; until after some toil and bloodshed they 
were parted by their seconds to fetch brtath, and 
prepare themselves afresh for the combat. Biriant» 
in the mean time had cast his eye upon his brother's 
escutcheon, which he saw agree in all points with 
his own. I need not tell you after this, with what 
joy and surprise the story ends. King Edward, 
who knew £dl the particulars of it, as a mark 
of his esteem, gave to each of them, by the 
king of France's consent, the following coat of 
arms, which I will send you in the original lan- 
guage, not being herald enough to blazon it in 
Hnglish." 
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" Le Rot d^Angleterre par permission du Roi de 
France, pour perpetuelle memoire de leurs grands faiu 
d*arm€s et fidelite envers leurs Rois, leur donna par 
ampliation d leurs armes en une croix d* argent cantonee 
de quatre coquilUs d*or en champ de sable, qu'ils 
avoient attparavant, une endenteleuse faite en fagons 
de croix de gueulle inseree au dedans de la ditte croix 
d' argent et par le milieu d'icelle que est participatiou 
des deux croix que portent les dits Rois en la guerre" 

* I am afraid by this time you begin to wonder 
that I should send you for news a tsae of three or 
four hundred years old; and I dare say never 
thought, when you desired me to write to you, that 
I should trouble you with a story of king John, 
especially at a time when there is a monarch on 
the French throne that furnishes discourse for all 
Europe. But I confess I am the more fond of the 
relation, because it brings to mind the noble ex- 
ploits of our own countrymen : though at the same 
time I must own it is not so much the vanity of an 
Englishman which puts me upon writing it, .as that 
I have of taking an occasion to subscribe myself 
Sir, Yours, &c.* 

^ SIR, Blois May 20, n. s. 

' I am extremely obliged to you for 
3-our last kind letter, which was the only English 
that had been spoken to me for some months toge- 
ther, for I am at present forced to think the absence 
of my countrymen my good fortune : 

< Votum in amante noatm ! uUum quod amatur abessst,* 

OVID. Met ui. 468. 

* Strange wish, to harbour in a lover's breast ! 
I wish that absent, which I love the best.' 

z3 
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This is an advantage that I could not have hoped 
for, had I stayed near the French court, though I 
must confess I would not but have seen it> because 
I believe it shewed me some of the finest places^ 
and of the greatest persons in the 'v^orld. One 
cannot hear a name mentioned in it that does not 
bring to mind a piece of a gazette, nor see a man 
that has not signalized himself in a battle. One 
would fancy one's self to be in the inchanted 
palaces of a romance; one meets with so many 
heroes, and finds sometJiing so like scenes of magic 
in the gardens, statues, and water-works. I am 
ashamed that I am not able to make a quicker pro- 
gress through the French tongue, because I believe 
it is impossible for a learner of a language to find 
in any nation such advantages as in this, where 
every body is so very courteous, and so very talk- 
ative. They always take care to make a noise as 
long as they are in company, and are as loud any 
hour in the morning, as our own countrymen at 
midnight' By what I have seen, there is more 
mirth in the French conversation, and more wit in 
the English. You abound more in jests, but they 
in laughter. Their language is indeed extremely 
proper to tattle in^ it is made up of so much re- 
petition and compliment. One may know a fo- 
reigner by his answering only No or Yes to a 
question, which a Frenchman generally makes a 
sentence of. They have a set of ceremonious phrases 
tliat run through all ranks and degrees among them. 
Nothing is more common than to hear a shop- 
keeper desiring his neighbour to have the goodness 
to tell him what it is o'clock, or a couple of 
coblers, that are extremely glad of the honour of 
seeing one another. 
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* The face of the wbole country where I now 
am, is at this season pleasant beyond imagination. 
I cannot but fancy the birds of this place^ as well 
as the men, a great deal merrier than those of our 
own nation. I am sure the French year has got 
the start of ours more in the works of nature, than 
in the new stile. I have past one March in my life 
without being ruffled with the winds, and one 
April without being washed with rains. 

I am. Sir, yours, &x. f^. 
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Quod nhjue in Aiiueniis tigrea fecere latebris: 

Perdere nee fatus ausa Leana ttuos. 
At tener a /(wiunt, sed non impune, pueUa ; 

Stcpe, suos utero qua necat, ipsa peril, 

OVID. Amor. 2 Eleg. xiv, 35. 

The tigresses, tliat haunt th' Armenian wood. 
Will spare their proper young, tlio' pinch'd for food ! 
Nor will the Lybian lionesses slay 
Their whelps : but women are more fierce than they, 
More barbarous to the tender fruit they bear ; 
Nor Nature's call, tho' loud she cries, will hear. 
But righteous vengeance oft their crimes pursues, 
And they are lost themselves who would their children 
lose. ANON. 

There was no part of the show on the tlianks- 
giving;-day that so much pleased and allccted me as 
4tie little boys and girls who were ranged with tto 
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much order and decency in that part of the Strand 
which reaches from the May-pole to Exeter-change. 
Such a numerous and innocent multitudej clothed 
in the charity of their benefactors, wa» a apectade 
pleasing both to God and man, and a more beauti- 
ful expression of joy and thanksgiving than cooM 
have been exhibited by ail the pomps of a Romaa 
triumph. Never did a more full and unspotted 
chorus of human creatures join together in a hymn 
of devotion. The care and tenderness which ap- 
peared in the looks of their several instmoCon, 
who were disposed among this little hdplesa peo- 
ple, could not forbear touching every heart that had 
any sentiments of humanity. 

I am very sorry that her majesty did not tee 
this assembly of objects, so proper to ezeite tbat 
charity and compassion which she bears to all who 
stand in need of it, though at the same time I 
question not but her royal bounty will extend itielf 
to them. A charity bestowed on the education <^ 
so many of her young subjects, has more merit in 
it than a thousand pensions to those of a higher fiw- 
tune who are in- greater stations in life. 

I have always looked on this institution of cha- 
rity-schools, which of late years has so univenally 
prevailed through the whole nation, as the glorj 
of the age we live in, and the most proper means 
that can be made use of to recover it ent of its 
present degeneracy and depravation of manners. 
It seems to promise us an honest and YirtMUs 
posterity. There will be few in the next genera- 
tion, who will not at least be able to wnte and 
read, and have not had an early tincturie of rdi- 
gion. It is therefore to be hoped that the several 
persons of wealth and quality, who made their 
procession through the members of these new- 
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erected seminaries, will not regard them only as 
an empty spectacle, or the materials of a fine show, 
but contribute to their maintenance and encrease. 
For my part, I can scarce forbear looking on the 
astonishing victories our arms have been crowned 
with, to be in some measure the blessings returned 
upon that national charity which has been so con- 
spicuous of late ; and that the great successes of 
the last war, for which we lately offered up our 
thanks, were in some measure occasioned by the 
several objects which then stood before us. 

Since I am upon this subject, I shall mention a 
piece of charity which has not been yet exerted 
among us, and which deserves our attention the 
more, because it is practised by most of the na- 
tions about us. I mean a provision for ' found- 
lings, or for those children who through want of 
such a provision are exposed to the barbarity of 
cruel and unnatural parents. One does not know 
how to speak on such a subject without horror: 
but what multitudes of infants have been made 
away by those who brought them into the world, 
and were aflerwards either ashamed, or unable to 
provide for them ! 

There is scarce an assizes where some unhappy 
wretch is not executed for the murder of a child. 
And how many more of these monsters of inhu- 
manity may we suppose to be wholly undiscover- 
ed, or cleared for want of legal evidence 1 Not to 
mention those, who by unnatural practices do in 
some measure defeat the intentions of Providence, 
and destroy their conceptions even before they see 
the light. In all these the guilt is equal, though, 
the punishment is not so. But to pass by the 
greatness of the crime (which is not to be ex- 
pressed by words) if we only consider it as it robs 
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tke commonwealth of its futt number of citiieiii» 
it certainly deserves the utmost appUcati<m and 
wisdom of a people to prevent it. 

It is certain, that which generally betrays these 
profligate women into it, and overcomes die ten- 
deniess which is natural to them on other occa- 
sions, is the fear of shame, or their inability to 
support those whom they give life to. I shall 
therefore shew how this evil is prevented in other 
countries,, as I have learned from those who have* 
been conversant in the several great cities in £u- 
r«pe. 

lliere are at Paris, Madrid, Lisbon, Rome, and 
many other large towns, great hospitals built like 
our colleges. In the walls of these hospitals are 
placed machines, in the shape of large lanthoms, 
with a little door in the side of them turned to- 
wards the street, and a bell hanging by them. Hie 
child is deposited in this lanthorn, which is im- 
mediately turned about into the inside of the hos- 
pital. The person who conveys the child* rings 
the bell, and leaves it there, upon which the prcmer 
officer comes and receives it without making lurraer 
inquiries. Tlie parent, or her friend, who lays the 
child there, generally leaves a note with it, de- 
claring whether it be yet christened, the name it 
should be called by, the particular marks upon i^ 
and the like. 

It often happens that the parent leavefr a note 
for the maintenance and education of the child, or 
takes it out afler it has been some years in the 
hospital. Nay, it has been known that the fiither 
has afterwards owned the young foundling for his 
son, or lefl his estate to him. This is certain, that 
many are by this means preserved and do signal 
services to their country, who without such a pro- 
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vision might have perished as abortives, or have 
come to an untimely end, and perhaps have 
brought upon their guilty parents the Hke destruc- 
tion. 

This I think is a subject that deserves our most 
serious consideration, for which reason I hope I 
shall not be thought impertinent in laying it before 
my readers. i^« 
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Quod latet arcand, non enarrcibUeJibrA^ 

Vers. Sat. v. j|>. 

The deep recesses of the homaa breast. 

As I was making up my Monday's provision for 
the public, I received the following letter, which 
being a better entertainment than any I can furnish 
out myself, I shall set it before the reader, and de- 
sire him to fall on without farther ceremony. 

' SIR, 

' Your two kinsmen and predecessors 
of immortal memory, were very famous for their 
dreams and visions, and contrary to all other au- 
thors never pleased their readers more than when 
they were nodding. Now it is observed, that the 
Second sight generally runs in the blood ; and, sir^ 
V^e are in hopes that you yourself, hke the rest of 
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your family* may at length prove a dn 
dreams^ and a seer of visions. In the me 
I heg leave to make you a present of t 
which may serve to lull your readers until 
as you yourself shall think fit to gratify t 
with any of your nocturnal discoveries. 

' You must understand, sir^ I had 3 
heen reading and ruminating upon that 
where Momus is said to have found fault 
make of a man, hecause he had not a wi 
his breast. The moral of this story is very 
and means no more than that the heart oi 
so full of wiles and artifices, treachery an« 
that there is no guessing at what he is, 
speeches, and outward appearances. I wa 
diately reflecting how happy each of t 
would be, if there was a window in the 1 
/ every one that makes or receives love. W 
testations and perjuries would be saved on 
side, what hypocrisy and dissimulation 
other! I am myself very far gone in this pe 
Aurelia a woman of an unsearchable h 
would give the world to know the secrets o: 
particularly whether I am really in her goo< 
or if not, who is the happy person. 

' I fell asleep in this agreeable reverie, ' 
a sudden methought Aurelia lay by my sidt 
placed by her in the posture ot Milton^s Ad 
with looks of cordial love *' hung over I 
mour'd." As I cast my eye upon *her L 
ap])eared to be all of crystal, and so woi 
transf)arent that I saw every thought in he 
The first images I discovered in it were fi 
ribbands, laces, and many other gewgawe 
lay so thick together, that the whole h( 
nothing cUe but a toy&liop. These all fad 
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and vanished^ when immediately I discerned a long 
train of coaches and six, equipages and liveries, 
that ran through the heart one after another in a 
very great hurry for above half an hour together. 
After this, looking very attentively, I observed the 
whole space to be filled with a hand of cards, in 
which I could see distinctly three mattadors. 
There then followed a quick succession of different 
scenes. A playhouse, a church, a court, a puppet- 
show, rose up one after another, until at last they 
all of them g;ive place to a pair of new shoesy 
which kept footing in the heart for a whole hour. 
These were driven at last off by a lap-dog, who 
was succeeded by a guinea-pig, a squirrel, and a 
monkey. I myself, to my no small joy, brought 
up the rear of these worthy favourites. I was ra- 
vished at being so happily posted and in full posses- 
sion of the heart : but as I saw the little figure of 
myself simpering and mightily pleased with its situa- 
tion, on a sudden the heart methought gave a sigh, 
in which, as I found afterwards, my little represen- 
tative vanished ; for upon applying my eye, 1 found 
ray place taken up by an ill bred, aukward puppy, 
with a money-bag under each arm. This gentle- 
man however did not keep his station long, before 
he yielded it up to a wight as disai^reeable as him- 
self, with a white stick in his hand. These three 
last ftgures represented to me, in a lively manner, 
the conflicts in Aurelia's heart, between Love, Ava- 
rice, and Ambition, for we justled one another out 
by turns, and disputed the post for a great while. 
But at last, to my unspeakable satisfaction, I saw 
myself entirely settled in it. I was so transported 
Vith my success, that I could not forbear hug^jing 
my de»r piece ©f crystal, when to my unspeakadk* 
VOL. xvji. A a 
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mortification I awaked, and found my mistress n 
tamorphosed into a pillow. 

' This is not the first time I hav^ been thus d 
appointed. 

' O venerable Nestor, if you have any skill 
dreams, let me know whether I have the s 
place in the real heart, that I had in the visiona 
one. To tell you truly, I am perplexed to des 
between hope and fear. I was very sanguine ue 
eleven o^clock this morning, when I overiieard 
unlucky old woman telling her neighbour tt 
dreams always went by contraries. I did not i 
deed before much like the crystal heart, remei 
boring that confounded simile in Valentinianj d 
maid '' as cold as crystal never to be thi d 
Besides, I verily believe if I had slept a little loi 
that aukward whelp with his money-bags wi 
certainly have made his second entrance. If y« 
can tell the fair-one's mind, it will be no mm 
proof of your art, for I dare say it is more thi 
she herself can do. Every sentence she speaks 
a riddle ; all that I can be certain of is» that I ai 
her and 

Your humble servant;, 

Peter Pu2ztE.** 
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tentanda via est VIRG. Geoi^. iii. &• 

I'll try the experiment* 

HAVE lately entertained my reader with two or 
iree letters from a traveller, and may possibly, in 
>me of my future papers, oblige him with more 
om the same hand. The following one comes 
orii a projector, which is a sort of correspondent 
diverting as a traveller ; his subject having the- 
me grace of novelty to recommend it, and being 
[ually adapted to the curiosity of the reader. For 
y own part, I have always had a particular fond-- 
?ss for a project, and may say without vanity, that 
iiave a pretty tolerable genius that way myself, 
could mention some which I have brought to ma*- 
ritj'-, others which have miscarried, and many 
ore which I have yet by me, and are to take their 
te in the world when I see a proper juncture : 
had a hand in the land bank,''^ and was consulted 
ith upon the reformation of manners. I havQ 
id several designs upon the Thames and the NeWf 
rer,f not to mention my refinements upon lot- 

* The land bank was once really proposed, and designed as 9 
al bank, to lend money upon land security, 
t This seems to refer to Steele's contrivance for bringing fisli 
Loudon, which was not completed tillfour or &Ye years aifttr 
i 4ate of this paper, and did not succeed, • 

A £^S 
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tcries,* and insurances, and that ncrer to-be*for- 
gotten project, which if it had succeeded to my 
wishes, would have made gold as plentiful in this 
nation as tin or copper.f If my countrymen havt 
not reaped any advantages from these my desigw^ 
it was not for want of any good-will towards Ukid. 
They are obliged to me for my kind intentiont as 
much as if they had taken efiect. Prqyects are of 
a two-fold nature : the first arising from public* 
spirited persons, in which number 1 declare myidf : 
the other proceeding from a regard to our private 
interest, of which nature is that in the fottoving- 
letter. 

'SIR, 

* A MAN of your reading knowB vtrj wdl 
that there were a set of men in old Rome, called by 
the name of Nomenclators, that is, in Engliihy 
men who call every one by his name. Wlim a 
f reat man stood for any public office, ai that of a 
tribune, a consul, or a censor, he had alwayi one 
of these nomenclators at his elbow, who whiqpercd 
in his ear the name of every one he met witb* and 
by that means enabled him to salute every Boman 
citizen by his name when he asked him for hia vote. 
To come to my purpose : I have with much pains 
and assiduity qualified myself for a nomenchtor to 
this great city, and shadl gladly enter upon 119 
office as soon as I meet with suitable encouragt* 
ment. I will let myself out by the week to any cu- 

* This teems to allude to Steele's MultiplicatioD l^bkf-a 
species of lotteiy which proved illegal. 

t This appears to be another of Addison*s oblique strokes st 
Steele, who is said to have been one of the last eminent men in 
this country who wasted money in search of the philosophei> 
stone. 
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rious country gentleman or forever. If he takes 
me with him in a coach to the Ring^''^ I will under-« 
take to teach him, in two or three evenings, the 
names of the most celebrated persons who frequent 
that place. If he plants me by his side in the pit^ 
I will call over to him, in the same manner, the 
whole circle of beauties that are disposed amon^ 
the boxes, and at the same time point out to him 
the persons who ogle them from their respective 
stations. I need not tell you that I may be of the 
same use in any other public assembly. Nor do I 
only-: profess the teaching of names, but of things. 
Upon the sight of a reigning beauty, I shall mentioii 
her admirers, and discover her gallantries, if they 
are of public notoriety. I shall likewise mark oul 
every toast, the club in whicli she was elected, and 
the number of votes that were on her side. Not a 
woman shall be unexplained that makes a figure 
either as a maid, a wife, or a widow. The meo 
too shall be set out in> their distinguishing charac« 
ters, and declared whose properties £hey are* 
Their wit, wealth, or good-humour, their personSy 
stations, and titles, shall be described at large, 

' ^ I have a wife who is a nomenclatress, and will 
be ready, on any occasion, to attend the ladies. 
She is of a much more communicative nati:u% than 
myself, and is acquainted with all the'^ private his* 
tory of London and Westminster, ana ten miles 
round. She has fifty private amours which nobody 
yet knows any thing of but herself, and thirty clan- 
destine jnarriages that have not been touched by 
the tip of a tongue. She will wait upon any lady 
at her own lodgings, and talk by die clock after 
the rate of three guineas an hour. 

* In Hyde-parkj then a fashionable place of rcsor^ 

A a 8 
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' N. B. She 18 a near kinswoman of the author 
of the New Atalantid.''^ 

' I need not recommend to a man of your nga* 
city^ the usefulness of this project^ and do thm- 
fore heg your encouragement of it, which will lay 
a very great obligation upon 

Your humble senranf 

After this letter from my whimsical correspon- 
dent, I shall publish one of a more serious nature, 
which deserves the utmost attention of the public, 
and in particular of such who are lovers of man- 
kind. It is on no less a subject than that of dis- 
covering the longitude, and deserves a much higher 
name than that of a project, if our langDa(;e 
afforded any such term. But all I can say on thii 
subject ^ill be superfluous when the reader sees the 
names of those persons by whom this letter is sub- 
scribed, and who have done me the honour to send 
it me. I must only take notice, that the first of 
these gentlemen is the same person who has lately 
obliged the world with that noble plan, intitled, A 
Scheme of the Solar System, with the orbits of the 
planets and comets belonging thereto, described 
from Dr. Halley's accurate Table of Comets, Phi- 
losoph. Trans. No. 297, founded on sir Isaac New- 
ton's- wonderful discoveries, by William WbistOD, 
M.A. 

' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESa 

At Button's Coffee-Housct near Covtnt'Garien* 

'SIR, London, JulyW, 1713. 

' Having a discovery of considerable 
importance to communicate to the pubhc^ and 

♦ Mrs. A. D. Manley. 
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finding that you are pleased to concern voundf in 
any thing that tends to die common oenefit of 
mankind, we take the liberty to desire the insertion 
of this letter into your Guardian, We exoM. no 
other recommendation of it from you, but the 
allowing of it a place in so useful a paper. Nor 
do we insist on any protection from you, if what wo 
propose should fall short of what we pretend to; 
since any di^ace, which in that case must be cs* 
pected, ought to lie wholly at our own door^ tad 
to be entirely borne by ourselves, whidi we hope 
we have provided for by putting our own namcf to 
this paper. 

' It is well known, sir, to yoursdf and to t|ie 
learned, and trading, and saiung woM, tibutt tbe 
great defect of the art of navigatum is, that a sUp 
at sea has no certain method, in either her eastern 
or western voyages, or even in her less distant 
sailing from the coasts to know her longitude, or 
how much she is gone eastward or westward, as it 
can easily be known in any dear day or night;, how 
much she is ^one northward or southwara. The 
several methods by lunar eclipses, by those of Jii« 
Piter's satellites, by the appulses or the moon to 
fixed stars, and by the even motiona of pemlohmi 
clocks and watches, upon how sdid foundaliens 
soever they are built, still failing in long foyaees 
at sea, when they come to be practised; and leavmg 
the poor sailors frequently to the mat inaccuracy 
of a log-line, or dead reckoning. This defect is so 
great, and so many ships have been lost by it, and 
this has been so long and so sensibly known by 
trading nations, that great rewards are said to be 
publicly offered for its supjriy. We are well satis* 
fled, that the discovery we have to make as to this 
matter is easily intdUgible by aD, and r^y to be 
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practised at sea as well arat land ; that the 
will thereby be likewise found at the sanu 
and that with proper chaises it may be n 
universal as the wofld shall please ; nay t 
longitude and latitude may be generally hei 
termined to a greater degree of exactness tl 
latitude itself is now usually found at sea. 
on all accounts we hope it will appear very 
the public consideration. We are ready to 
it to the world, if we may be assured tnat i 
person shall be allowed to deprive us of tli 
wards -which the public shall think fit to b 
such a discovery ; but do not desire actuau 
ceive any benefit of that nature till sir Isaac 
himself, with such other proper persons as 
chosen to assist him, have given their opi 
favour of this discovery. If Mr. Ironside r}] 
&r to oblige the public as to commurnC 
proposal to the world, he will also lay a gr 
ligation on 

His very humble servants. 

Will. Whiston 

Humphry Dittc 
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Abietibus Jutenei ptariis et mmMuM miL 



VUtG.iEikfaE.0r4i 



•Youths, of height and siiey 



like fin that on their mother-monntaiariie. 

DRYDEK. 

>o not care for burning my fingen in a qntncl^ 
Lt since I have communicated to the world a pbUft 
lich has given offence to some gentlemen wnoot 
would not be very safe to disoblige, I must in« 
rt the following remonstrance j imdat the same 
DC promise those of my correipfmdenfs who hare 
awn this upon themselves to eimbit to the pubfie 
ly such answer as they shall think proper to maka 
it. 



' MR. GUARDIAN, 

* I WAS very much trooUed to tee A^ 
o letters which you lately puUithed eonceming 
e short club. You cannot imagine what ain iul 
e little pragmatical fellows about us have given 
emselves since the reading oif those papers. 
rery one cocks and struts won itg and pretends to 
erlook us wl^o are two foot hi^ber than them- 
yes. I met with one the other day who was at 
ist three inches above five foot» which you know 
the statutable measure of that club. This over* 
own runt has struck off his heeli» lowered his 
retop, and contracted his figure^ that he mig|it be* 



f 
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looked upon as & member of this new-erected so- 
ciety ; nay so far did his vanity carry him that he 
talked famiharly of Tom Tiptoe^ and pretends to 
be an intimate acquaintance of Tim Tuck. For mj 
part, I scorn to speak any thing to the diminution 
of these Uttle creatures, and should not have 
minded them had they been still shuffled among 
the crowd. Shrubs and underwoods look weU 
enough while they grow within the shades o^ oab 
and cedars; but when these pigmies pretend to 
draw themselves out from the rest of the worW, 
and form themselves into a body, it is time for us 
who are men of figure to look about us. If the 
ladies should once take a liking to such a diminu- 
tive race of lovers, we should, in a litde time^ see 
mankind epitomized, and the whole species in mi- 
niature ; daisy roots'*^ would grow a fauiionable diet. 
In order therefore to keep our posterity from dwind- 
ling, and fetch down the pride of this aspiring 
race of upstarts, we have here instituted a Tu 
Club. 

' As the -short club consists of those who are 
under five foot, ours is to be composed of such as 
are above six. These we look upon as the two ex* 
tremes and antagonists of the species ; considering 
all those as neuter, who fill up the middle space. 
When a man rises beyond six mot, he is an hyper- 
meter, and may be adinitted into the tall club. 

' We have already chosen thirty members, the 
most sightly of all her majesty's subjects. We 
elected a president, as many of the ancients did 
their kings, by reason of his height, having only 
confirmed him in that station above us which nature 
had given him. He is a Scotch Highlander, and 

* Daisy roots, boiled in milk, are said to qbeck the growtii 
of puppies* 
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within an inch of a show. As for my own part, I 
am but a sesqui pedal, having only six foot and a 
half in stature. Being the shortest member of the 
club, I am appointed secretary. If you saw us all 
together you would take us for the sons of Anak. 
Our meetings are held like the old gothic parlia- 
ments, sub dio, in open air ; but we shall make aji 
interest, if we can, that we may hold our assem- 
blies in Westminster-hall when it is not term-time. 
I -must add to the honour of our club> that it is one 
of our society who is now finding out the longi* 
tude.* The device of our public seal is, a crane 
grasping a pigmy in his right foot. 

' I know the short club value themselves very 
much upon Mr. Distich, who may possibly play 
some of his pentameters upon us, but if he does he 
shall certainly be answered in Alexandrines. For 
we have a poet among us of a genius as exalted as 
his stature, and who is very well read in Longinus 
his treatise concerning the sublime.f Besides> 1 
would have Mr. Distich consider, that if Horace 
was a short man, Musaeus, who makes such a noble 
figure in ViigiUs sixth JEneid, was taller by the 
head and shoulders than all the people of Elysium. 
I shall therefore confront his Upidissimum homuncio* 
nem (^a short quotation, and fit for a member of 
their club) with one that is mucfc longer, and 
therefore more suitable to a member of ours. 

>' Quo5 circunifuios sic eit affata Sibylla ; 
MuscBum ante omnes : medium nam plurima turba 
Hunc habet, atque humeria extemtem suspicit aUis," 

Virg, ^n. vi, 666, 

* Probably Mr. Whiston. 

t Leonard Welsted; whose traiulation of LoDginns first ap* 
peared in 17 IS* 
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To these the Sibyl thus her speech addreu'd ; 
And fint to him* anrromidecl by the rest: 
Towering his height, and ample was his breast. 

DRYDEN. 

' If afler all« this society of little men proceed 
as they have begun, to magnify themselvesj and 
lesser men of higher stature, we have resolved to 
make a detachment, some evening or other, that 
shall bring awa^ their whole club in a pair of pan- 
niers, and imprison them in a cupboard which we 
have set apart for that use, until thev have made a 
public recantation. As for the little bully, Tim 
Tuck, if he pretends to be choleric, we shall treat 
him like his friend little Dicky, and hang him 
upon a peg until he comes to himself. I have told 
you our design, and let their little Machigvel pre- 
vent it if he can. 

* This is, sir, the long and the short of the 
matter, I am sensible I shall stir up a nest of 
wasps by it, but let them do their worst. I tl 
that we serve our country by discouraging 
little breed, and hindering it from coming ii 
fashion. If the fair sex look upon us with an eye 
of favour, we shall make some attempts to lengthen 
out the human figure, and restore it to its ancient 
procerity. In the mean time we hope old age hss 
not inclined you in favour of our antagonists ; I do 
assure you sir, we are all your high admireri 
though none more than. 

Sir, yours, &c/ |^« 

* Mnsens. 
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jPmriMM HuM ied imMn «a». Ugi* 

OVID. Aaior. 1 Eleg. r. 14. 

Yet itill she itroTeher naked dianns to hide. , 

BATB Teceived many letters from perioiu of all 

onditions in reference to my late aUcoune oon«-^ 

^ning the tucker. Some of them . are filled witih 

eproaches and invectives. A lady who subacribte 

le If Teraminta^ bids me in a very pert manner 

J my own affairs^ and not pretend to medUDe 

tn I r linen ; for that they do not dreas for an 

!eliow> who cannot see them without a pair of 

\ ctacles. Another who eaBs hersdf Buhndia' 

ts her passion in scurrilous terms; an old ninny* 

r, adotard^ a nincompoop, is the best Ian* 

■e she can afford me. Horella mdeed expostu* 

s with me upon this subject, and <mly i^om* 

that she is fiirced to return a pur of sUya 

ju were made in the extremity ofTtlbMe faAnov^ 

mat she might not be thought to encoimige peeping; 

But if on the one side I have been used Ui\(the 

common fate of all reformers) I have on the other 

side received great applause and acknowledgmentt 

for what I have done, in having put a 'seasonabte 

itop to this unaccountable humour of strippinfi^ 

that was got among our British ladies. As I i^ouMt 

much rather the world should know what is said to 

my praise, than to my disadvantage, I diall sup- 

prVfis what has been written to me by those > 

■L. XVI!. K b 
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have reviled me on this occasion, and only poUiah 
those letters which approve my proceedings. 



' SIR, 

' I AM to give you thanks in the name 
of half a dozen superannuated beauties, for your 
paper of the 6th instant. We all of us pgs for 
women of fifty, and a man of your senaeEnowi 
how many additional years are always to be thrown 
into female computations of this nature. Yfe vre 
very sensible that several young flirts about team 
had a design to call us out of the fashtonaUe 
world, and to leave us in the lurch by some of tlieir 
late refinements. Two or three of them have been 
heard to say, that they would Rjjl every old.wjHM n 
about town. In order to it, fEey began to throw 
ofF their' clothes as fast as they comd, and have 
played all those pranks which you have so aeaion- 
ably taken notice of. We were forced to uncover 
after them, being unwilling to give out so sood, 
and be regarded as veterans in the beau monde.' 
Some of us have already caught our deaths by it 
For my own part, I have not been without a coM 
ever since this foolish fashion came up. I' have 
followed it thus far with the hazard of my life ; and 
how much farther I must go, nobody knowsj if 
your paper does not bring us reUef. You may 
assureiiyourself that all the antiquated necks about 
town are very much obliged to you. Whatever 
fires and flames are concealed in our bosoms (in 
which perhaps we vie with the youngest of the sex) 
they are not sufficient to preserve us against the 
wind and weather. In taking so many old women 
under your care, you have been a real Guardian 
to us, and saved the life of many of your contemn 
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poraries. In short, we all of us beg leave to sub- 
scribe ourselves. 

Most venerable Nestor, . 
Your humble servants and sfsters.* 

I am very weU pleased with this approbation of 
my good sisters. I must confess I have always 
looked on the tucker to be the * decus et tiUamen*/ 
the ornament and defence, of the fettide neck. 
My good old lady, the lady Lizard, condemned 
this fashion from the beginning, and has observed 
to me, with some concern, that her sex at the same 
time they are letting down their stays, are tucking 
up their petticoats, which grow shorter and shorter 
2very day. The leg discovers itself in proportion 
with the neck. But I may possibly take another 
occasion of handling this extremity, it being my 
iesign to keep a watchful eye over every part of 
the female sex, and to regulate them from head to 
foot. In the mean time I shall fill up my paper 
svith a letter which comes to me from another of 
my obliged correspondents. / 

• 

* Dear Guardee, 

' This comes to you from one of those 
iintuckered ladies whom you were so sharp upon 
in Monday was se'nnight. I think myself mightily 
beholden to you for the reprehension you then gav^ 
us. You must know I am a famous olive beauty. 
But though this complexion makes a very good 
face when there are a couple of black sparkling 
eyes set in it, it makes but a very indifferent neck. 
Your fair women therefore thought by this fashion 

* The words milled on the larger silver and gold coins of thtf 
kingdom. 

Bb2 
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to insult toe oliv^ and the brunettes. Tl 1 
very well, that a neck of ivory does noi i 
fine a show as one of alabaster. It is for tnu 
son, Mr. Ironside, that they are so liberal in 
discoveries. We know very well, that a wi 
of the whitest neck in the woiid, is to yoi 
more than a woman of snow ; but Ovid, 
Duke's translation of him, seems to look up 
with another eye, when he talks of Coriimay 
mentions 

«< her heaving breast^ 

Courtiog the hand, and suii^ to be presl.* 

' Women of my complexion « it ' lie 
modest, especially since our faceb 
all artificial whitenings. Could you e: 
of these ladies who present you witli : i 
snowy chests, you would find they «re mj 
piece. Good father Nestor, do not let 
until you have shortened our necks, ( rei 
them to their ancient standard. 

lam. 
Your most obliged humble semnt^ 

Ou 

I shall have a just regard to OUvia'a i 
strance, though at the same time I ca i 
observe that her modesty seems to be intinnj 
result of her complexion. I 
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Non ego paueia 

Offenda maculh, quas aut incuria/udit 
Aut humana 'pai'um cavit natur a 

HOR. An Poet. 351. 

I will not quarrel with a slight mistake. 
Such as our nature's frailty may excuse. 

ROSCOMMON. 

IE candour which Horace shows in the motto of 
f paper, is that which distinguishes a critic from 
caviller. He declares that he is not offended 
th those little faults in a poetical composition, 
lich may be imputed to inadvertency, or to the 
perfection of human nature. The truth of it is, 
ire can be no more a perfect work in the world, 
in a perfect man. To say of a celebrated piece 
at there are faults in it, is in effect to say no 
Dre, than that the author of it was a man. For 
IS reason I consider every critic that attacks an 
Ihor in high reputation, as the slave in the Ro- 
m triumph, who was to call out to the conqueror, 
[lemember, sir, that you are a man.' I speak 
IS in relation to the following letter, which criti- 

s the works of a great poet, whose very faults 
ve more beauty in them than the most elaborate 
mpositions of many more correct writers. The 
narks are very curious and just, arid introduced 

a compliment to the work of an author, who I 
\ sure would not care for being praised at the cx* 
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pence of another^s reputation. I moit ^hei d ute 
desire my correspondent to excuse me, if I do wt 
publish either tiie preface or conclusion of liis kt« 
ter^ but only the critical part oi iC 

'sir, 

' Our tragedy writers have been ao- 
toriously defective in giving proper sentiments ts 
the persons they introduce. Nothing is wamt 
common than to hear an heathen talking of angeb 
and devils, the joys of heaven, and the pains cf 
hell, according to the christian system. Lee^i 
Alexander discovers himself to be a Cartesian at 
the first page of CEdipus ; 

« ^Tbe «un*s sick too. 

Shortly he*ll be an eart h 






As Dryden's Cleomenes is acquainted with tht 
Copernican hypothesis two thousand years before 
its invention. ' 

^< I am ^leas*d with mv own work ; Jove was not man 
With infant nature, when his spacious band 
Had rounded his huge ball of earth and seas^ 
To give it the first push, and see it roll 
Along the vast abyss——" 

• I have now Mr. Dryden*s Don Sebastian be- 
fore me^ in which I find frequent allusions to an* 
cient history, and the old mythology of the bea- 
them It is not very natural to suppose a king of 
Portugal would be borrowing thoughts out of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses when he talk'd even to tboae of 
his own court ; but to allude to these Roman fablet 
when he talks to an emperor of Barbary, seems 
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very extraardiaary* But observe how he desires 
bim out of the classics, in the foUowing lines : 

^ Why didst Dot thou enme me man to mao^ 
And try the virtue of that Gorgon fiice 
To stare me into statue ir" 

« Almeyda at the same time is more book 
learned than Don Sebastian. She plays an hydra 
upon die emperor that is iuD as good as the 
Gorgon. 

« O that I had the firnitAil heads of Inrdnu 
That one might bourgeon where anotner mkt 
Still would I give thee woiic, still, stiUi tiKHp tjnnif 
And hiss thee with the las t ■ * * 

^ She afterwards, in allusion to Herculest bids 
bim *' lay down the lion^s skin, -and take ibt .dis* 
lafT;'' and in the following speech utters her {kss- 
sion still more learnedly. 

• 

** No, were we j(Hn*d, even tiib^ It were in death, 
Our bodies burning in one funevsl piley 
The prodigy of Thebes won'd be renew'd» 
And my divided flame should break Drom tUne." 

' The emperor of Barbery shews himself «c» 
quainted with the Roman poets as weD as. eiAer of 
his prisoners, and answers the f oregmilg i|HKdi in 
the same classic strain : 

<< Serpent, I will ensender poison wiA thee; 
Our ofi&pring, like tte seed of dractes teeth, 
Shall issue arm*d, and figjht <i— SMt es to death*" 

'Ovid seems to have been Muley Mdock'a 
favorite author, witness the lines that foQow : 

<< She still inexorable, still tmpeiioas - - 
And loud, as if like Bacehas bom ia thnoder.^ 
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* I shall conclude my remarks on his part wi^ 
that pdetical complaint of his being in \an» ^ 
leave my reader to consider how prettily it wodd 
sound in the mouth of an emperor of Morocco: 

" The god of love once more has shot bis fires 
Into my soul, and my whole heart receives WmJ^ 

' Muley Zeydan is as ingenious a man as hn 
brother Muley Molock ; as where he hints at the 
story of Castor and Pollux : 

" May we ne'er meet ! 
For like the twins of Leda, when I moimt, 
He gallops down the skies *' ' 

^ As for the mufli, we will suppose that he was 
bred up a scholar, and not only versed in the lavr 
of Mahomet, but acquainted with all kinds of po- 
lite learning. For this reason he is not at aD 8ur« 
prised when Dorax calls him a Phaeton in one 
place^ and in another tells him he is like Archi* 
medes. 

' The mufti afterwards mentions Ximenes, Al- 
bornoz, and cardinal Wolsey by name, llie'poet 
seems to think he may make every person in his 
play know as much as himself, and talk as well as 
he could have done on the same occasion. At 
least I believe every reader will agree with me, 
that the above mentioned sentiments, to which I 
might have added several others, would have been 
better suited to the court of Augustus^ than that 
of Muley Molock. I grant they are beautiful in 
themselves, and much more so in that noble lan- 
guage, which was peculiar to this great poet. I 
only observe that they are improper for the persons 
who make use of them. Dryden is indeed generally 
wron^ in his sentiments. Let any one read the 
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true between Octavia and CleoiMitra> and he 

amazed to hear a Roman lad/s mouth 

lied with such obscene raillery. If tne virtuous 

ctavia departs from her character, th^ loMe 

kc^bella is no less inconsistent with hhnaelf, when 

of a sudddn he drops the pagan, and talks id 

sentiments of revealed religion. 

** ' Heaven has bat 
Oar sorrow for our 81118; and then delij^tB 
To pardon erring man. Sweet mercy seems 
Its darling attribute, which limits jnmce ; 
As if there were degrees in infinite : 
And infinite would rather want perfectima 
Thai punish to exten t f ' 

« I might shew several faults of the scme Jiatxire 
I the celebrated Aurenee Zebe. The hnprimriety 

thoughts in the speeches of the great roiQigai ana 
IS empress has been generally censured. lUke 
le sentiments out of the shinmg dress of words> 
ad they would be too coarse finr a scene in Bil- 
ngsgate 



/ 
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NMll. SATURDAY, JULY 18, mi. 



Hie aliquis de gente hircosA Centwrionum 
Dicat : quod satis est, sapio mihi; non ego am 
Esse quod Arcesilas, aruinnosique SoUmes, 

PERS. fiat 



But, here, some captain of the land or fleets 
Stout of his hands, bat of a soldier's wit, 
Cries, I have sense, to serve my turn, in store; 
And he's a rascal who pretends to more : 
Damme whatever those book-learned blockheads njf 
Solon's the veriest fool in all the play. 

DKYDEN. 

I AM very much concerned when I see young gen- 
tlemen of fortime and quality so wholly set -up 
pleasures and diversions^ that they neglect all thw 
improvemenls in wisdom and knowledge which maj 
, make them easy to themselves, and useful to tb 
, world. The greatest part of our British youth lo» 
their figure, and grow out of fashion by that tinw 
they are five and twenty. As soon as the natura 
gaiety and amiableness of the young man wears off 
they have nothing left to recommend them^ but li« 
by the rest of their lives among the lumber and re 
fuse of the species. It sometimes happens indeed 
that for want of applying themselves in due time t< 
the pursuits of knowledge, they take up a hock 
their declining years, and grow very hopeful scho 
lars by that time they are threescore. I must there 
fore earnestly press my readers, who are in th< 
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of their youth, to labour at those accom- 
lents which may set off their persons whei) 
bloom is gone, and to lay in timely provi- 
br manhood and old age. In short, t would 
the youth of fifteen to be dressing up eveiy 
le man of fifty, or to consider how to make 
f venerable at threescore, 
mg men, who are naturally ambitious, would 
1 to observe how the irreatest men of anti- 
made it their ambition, to excel all their 
tiporaries in knowledge. Julius Csesar and 
ider,- the most celebrated instances of human 
ess, took a particular c^re to diftinguisb 
^Ives by their skill in the arts and tciences* 
ive still extant several remains of the formier^ 

justify the character given of him by th<^ 
i men of his own age. As for the tetter^ it 
lown saying of his, ' that he was more obli^^ecli < 
stotle who had instructed him, thap to Philip 
id given him life and empire' Ther? is a 
)f his recorded by Plutarch and Aulus GeU 
'hich he wrote to Aristotle upon hearing that 
i published those lectures he had[ Viven him 
^ate. This letter was wntljen in, toe fo)IoW|- 
)rds at a time when he was }Vk the neigp^ of 
rsi an conquests. 

XANDER TO ARISTOTLE, GREETlJfG, 

' You have not done weH tp publish 
looks of Select Knowledge; for whiat is theris 
n which I can surpass others, if those thibg^ 
I have been instnicted in are cpmmHnicated 
•y body ? For my own part I dec]ar|^ to. you. 
Id rather excel othersi in' lo^Ofiple^ga tbajpi 



Farewell.* 



^ '*. * ■=»i!r* 
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We see by this letter, that the lore of o 
was but the second ambition in Alexander ■ 
Knowledge is indeed that which, next to n 
truly and essentially raises one man above \ 
It finishes one half of the human souL . It m; 
being pleasant to us> fills the mind with entei 
ing views, and administers to it a perpet 
of gratifications. It gives ease to solitu 
gracefulness to retirement. It fills a pubKc 
with suitable abilities, and adds a histne to 
who are in possession of them. 

Learning, by which I mean all useful knowledge 
; whether speculative or practical, is in popiilar wad 
: mixt governments the natural source of weahh and 
' honour. If we look into most of the reigns ficm 
the conquest, we shall find that the favourites cf 
,#ach reign have been those who have raised them- 
selves. The greatest men are generally the growd^ 
of that particular age in which they flourish* A 
superior capacity for business, and a more ezten* 
sive knowledge, arc the steps by which a new mitt 
oflen mounts to favour, and outshines the rest cf 
his contemporaries. But when men are actually 
born to titles, it is almost impossible that thcj 
should fail of receiving an additional greatness^ if 
they take care to accomplish themselves for it. 

The story of Solomon's choice does not only fai- 
struct us in that point of history, but furnishes out 
a very fine moral to us, namely, that he who s^ 
plies his heart to wisdom, does at the same time 
take the most proper method of gaining long Uti, 
riches, and reputation, which are very often not 
only the rewards but the effects of wisdom.' 

As it is very suitable to my present 8al]|ject; I 
shall fijrst of all quote this passage in the words of 
sacred writ, and aflerwards mention an iBegoiyf 
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in which this whole passage is represented by a^ 
famous French poet: not questioning but it wMl 
t>e very pleasing to such of my readers as have a 
^aste of fine writing. 

' In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a, 
dream by i^ight : and God said. Ask what I shall 
give thee. And Solomon said. Thou h^^t showed 
unto thy servant David my father gre^t mercy, ac- 
cording as he walked before thee in truth and in 
righteousness, and in uprightness of heart with thee, 
and thou hast kept for him this great kindness, that 
thou hast given him a son to sit oi^ bis throne, 98 
it is at this day. And now, Q Lord my Gpd, ^ou 
bast made thy servant king instead of David my 
father: and I am but a little child; I know not 
bow to go out or come in,. Give therefore thy 
servant an understanding heart to judge thy people, 
that I may discern between good aiid bad: for whp 
is able to judge this thy so great a people ? And the 
speech pleased the I^ord, that Solomon had asked 
this thing. And God said unto him. Because thou 
bast asked this thing, and hast not asked for thyself 
long life, neither hast asked riches for thyself,^ nor 
hast asked the life of thine enemies,^ but hast aJsked 
for thyself understanding, to discern judgment : 
Behold 1 have done according to thy woros : Lo, 
I have given thee a wise and understanding heart, 
so that there was none like thee before thee, nei- 
ther after thee shall any arise Uke unto thee. And 
I have also given thee that which thou hast not 
asked, both riches and honour, so that there shall 
not be any among the kings hke unto thee all thy 
days. And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep 
my statutes and my commandments, as thy father 
i)avid did walk, then I will lengthen thy days. And 
Solomon awoke, and heboid it was a dream. ' . 

VOL. XVIL C C 
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The French poet has shadowed this story in 
allegory, of which he seems to have taken the 
from the fable of the three goddesses appearin] 
Paris, or rather from the vision of Hercules, 
corded by Xenophon, where Pleasure and Vi 
are represented as real persons making their c 
to the hero with all iheir several charms and all 
ments. Health, Wealth, Victory and . Honour 
introduced successively in their proper emb 
and characters, each of them spreading her teir 
tions, and recommending herself to the y< 
monarch's choice. Wisdom enters the last, 
so captivates him with her appearance, tha 
gives himself up to her. Upon which she inf 
him, that those who appeared before her were 
thing else but her equipage : and that since he 
placed his heart upon Wisdom; Health, Wc 
Victory, and Honour, should always wait on 
as her handmaids. t. 
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ndam 



Spemit humunfugiente pennd, HOR. S Od. iii 

Scorns the base earth, and crowd below ; 
And with a soaring wing still mounts on high. 

CR££< 

The philosophers of king Charles his reign 
busy in finding out the art of flying. The fa 
bishop Wilkina was so confident of success 
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It he says he does not question but in the next 
e it will be as usual to hear a man call for his 
ngs when he is going a journey, as it now to 
1 for his boots. The humour so prevailed among 
J virtuosos of this reign, that they were actually 
iking parties to go up to the moon together, and 
re more put to it in their thoughts how to meet 
Lh accoinmodations by the way, than how to get 
ther. Every one knows the story of the great 
[y,* who at the same tune was building castles 

the air for their reception, f I always leave 
^h trite quotations to my reader^s private recol- 
tion. For which reason also I shall forbear ex- 
cting out of authors several instances of parti- 
iar persons who have an'ived at some perfection 

this art, and exhibited specimens of it before 
iltitudes of beholders. Instead of this I shall' 
•sent my reader with the following letter from an 
ist, who is now taken up with this invention, and 
iceals his true name under that of Daedalus. 

' Mr. Ironside, 

* Knowing that you are a great cn- 
irager of ingenuity, I think fit to acquaint you> 
It I have made a considerable progress in the 

of flying. I flutter about my room two or 
ee hours in a morning, and when my ^ings are 
, can go above a hundred yards at a hop, step,, 
d jump. I can fly already as well as a turkey- 
:k, and improve every day. If I proceed as X 

* Margaret duchess of Newcastle. 

^ ITie duchess of Newcastle objected to bishop Wilkins, 
! want of baiting-places in the way to his New World; the' 
hop expressed his surprise that this objection should bo 
de by a lady who has been all her life employed in builds 
: castles in the air. 

c c 2 
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have begun, I intend to give the world a proof of 
my pronciencv in this art Upon th^ next wAAxt 
thanksgiving day it is my design to sit attriae the 
dragon upon Bow steeple, from wheilce> afler the 
first discharge of the Tower guns, I intend to mount 
into the air, fly over Fleet-street, and pitch upoil 
the May-pole in the strand. From thehce, by a 
gradual descent, I shall make the best of my way 
for St. James's-park, and light upon the ground 
near Rosamond's-pond. This I doubt not will con* 
vince the world that I am no pretepder ; but before 
I set out, I shall desire to have a patent for mak-^ 
ing of wings, and that none shall presume to fly, 
under pain of death, with wing^ of any other man's 
making. I intend to work for the court myseK 
and will have journeymen under me to furnish the 
rest of the nation. I likewise desire, that I may 
have the sole teaching of persons of quality, in 
which I shall spare neither time nor pains until I 
have made them as expert as myselr. I will fly 
with the women upon my back for the first fort** 
night. I shall appear at the next, masquerade 
dressed up in my feathers and plumage uke an 
Indian prince, that the quality may see how pretty 
they will look in their travelling habits. Yoa 
know, sir, there is an unaccountaole prqudice to 
projectors of all kinds, for which reason when I 
talk of practising to fly, silly people think me an 
owl for my pains ; but, sir, you know better things. 
I need not enumerate to you the benefits which 
will accrue to the public from this invention ; u 
how the roads of England will be saved when we 
travel through these new highwap, and how all 
family accounts will be lessened in the article of 
coaches and horses. I need not mention post and 
packet-boats, with many other conveniences of lifej 
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which will be supplied this way. In Ui<Hrt, sir^ 
when mankind are m possession of this art> thejr 
will be abib to do more business in threescore and 
ten years> then they could do in a thousand hv tbe 
methods now in use. I therefore recommend my-' 
self and art to your patronage, and am your mMt' 
humble servant, ' •• 

Djbdalus.^ ' 

I have fully considered the project of tUeie our 
modern Daedalists, anil am resolved so far to di^. 
courage it; as to prevent any person flyhig in im 
time. It would fill the world with mnumeiraUe 
iuimorallties, and give such' occasions 'tsr itttrigoei 
as people cannot meet with who have nothing but 
legs to carry them. You should have a couple of 
lovers make a midnight assignation upon the top of 
the monument, and see the cupola of St. PiauFs 
covered with both sexes like the outside* of a pigeon 
house. Nothing would be more frequent tnan to 
see a beau flying in at a garret window, or a «I- 
lant giving chace to bis mistress, hke a hawk- wer 
a lark. There would be no walking in a shady 
wood without springing a covey of toasts. Hie 
poor husband could not dream what ipraa doing xnvet 
bis head. If he were jealous indeed he might clip 
his wife's wings, but what would this avail when th^re 
were flocks of whore-masters perpetually hover- 
ing over his hous^ ? What concern v^ould tne faJhiet 
of a family be in all the time his daughter was upon 
the wing? Every heiress must have an old woman 
Bying at her heels. In short, the whole airjwodk} 
be full of this kind of gihier,* as the Fiendli clill 
it. I do allow, with my correspondent, that thcfrj^ 

' * Gibier signifies no iii«r6 ttan ffyfog-fUMy 

ccS 
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wbuld be much moK busineflB dooe tlwn tbere M It lli 
present. However, should he apply for inch a i 
patent as he speaks of, I question not hat there 
would be more petitions out of the city against it, 
than ever yet appeared against any other monopolj 
whatsoever. Every tradesman that cannot keep 
his wife a coach could keep her a pair of wingm 
and there is no doubt but she would be every 
morning and evening taking the air with them. 

I have here only considered the ill consequenoa 
of this invention in the influence it would have on 
love-affairs. I have many more objections to raike 
on Mher accounts ; but tnese I shall defer pufaUh* 
ing until I see my friend astride the dragon. ' |^* 
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-Amphora etepU 



InBtvtvi; currente rotA^ €ur ur etui exit? 

HOR4 An Poeti ver4 fU 

w 

When you begin with so much porofi and ibowy' 
Why is the end so little and so low? 

.ROSCOMMOKi 

I LAST night received a letter fVom an honest dti* 
zen, who it seems is in his honey^'moori. It if 
written by a plain man on a plaiii subject, but tan 
an air of good sense and natural honesty in it, whidl 
may pei^aps, please the public as much a» myaelL 
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I shall not therefore scruple the giving it a place in 
ijfiy paper, which is designed for common use, and 
for tiie benefit of the poor a^ well as rich. 

' OOOD MR. IRONSIDE, 

Ckeapside, July 18. 

' I HAVE lately married a very pretty 
body, who being something younger and richer 
than myself, I was advised to go a wooing to her 
in a finer suit of clothes than ever I wore in my 
life; for I love to dress plain, and suitable to^ 
man of my rank. However, I gained her heart hy 
it. Upon the wedding day I put myself, according 
to custom, in another suit, fire-new, with silver 
buttons to it. I am so out of countenance among 
my neighbours upon being so fine, that I heartily 
wrish my clothes well worn out. I fancy every body 
observes me as I walk the street, and long to be 
in my old plain geer again. Besides forsooth, they 
liave put me in a silk night-gown and a gaudy fool's 
cap, and make me now and then stand in the win- 
dow with it. I am ashamed to be dandled thus> 
and cannot look in the glass without blushing to^ tee 
myself turned into such a pretty little master. 
They tell me I mast appear in my wedding-suit for 
the first month at least ; after which I aih resolved 
to come again to my every day's clothes,' |S^ at 
t)resent every day is Sunday with me» Now fir my 
mind, Mr. Ironside, this is the wrongest way of 
proceeding in the world. When a man's person is 
^ew and unaccustomed to a young body, he does 
tiot Want any thing else to set him off. The novelty 
of the lover has more charms than a wedding-suit. 
t should think therefore, that a man should keep 
his finery for the latter seasons of marriage, and not 
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beg^n to dress until the honey-moon is over. I hnt 
obsenred at a lord mayor's feast that the sweet- 
meats do not make their appearance until peopk 
are cloyed with beef and mutton, and begin to loie 
their stomachs. But instead of this, we serve op 
delicacies to our guests when their appetites are 
keen, and coarse diet when their bellies are fuO. 
As bad as I hate my silver-buttoned coat and silk 
night-gown, I am afraid of leaving them off, not 
knowing whether my wife would not repent of her 
marriage when she sees what a plain man she has to 
her husband, t'ray, Mr. Ironside, write something 
to prepare her for it, and let me know whether you 
think she can ever love me in a hair button. 

I am, &c. 

' P. S. I forgot to tell you of my white f^kofo, 
which they say too, I must wear all the first month.' 

My correspondent's observations are very just, 
and may be useful in low life y but to turn them to 
the advantage of people in higher stations, I shall 
raise the moral, and observe something parallel to 
the wooing and wedding-suit, in the behaviour of 
persons of figure. After long experience in the 
world, and reflections upon mankind, I find cue 
particular occasion of unhappy marriages, which» 
though very common, is not very much attended 
to. What I mean is this. Every man in the time 
of courtship, and in the first entrance of marriaee, 
puts OIL a behaviour like my correspondent's holi£y 
suit, which is to last no longer than until he is 
settled in the possession of his mistress. He resigns 
his inchnations and understanding to her humour 
and opinion. He neither loves nor hates, nolr 
talks nor thinks, in contradiction to her. He is 
controlled by a nod, mortified by a frown, mnd tran- 



ported by a smile. The poor younj^ lady fati* ia 
ove with this supple creature, and expects of him 
he same behaviour for hfe. In a Httle time she 
inds that he has a will of his own^ that he' {Pretends 
o dislike what she approves, and that instead of 
reatin^ her like a goddess, he uses her like a 
voman. What still makes the misfortune won^ 
ve find the tnost abject flatterers degenierate into 
he greatest tyrants. This naturally (iffii the fiKMiie 
vith suUenness and discontent, spleen j&nd Tapour> 
vhich, with a little (iUscreet management, make a 
^ery comfortable marriage. I v^ much appAlte 
»f my friend Tom Iruelove in this patticuW* 
Pom made love to a woman of sense, and always 
reated her as such during the whole time of cburt^ 
ihip. His natural temper and good breeding hm^ 
lered him from doing any thing disagreeable> Iw 1^ 
iincerity and frankness of behayiour made him cc^ 
rerse with her, before marriage, in the same manheir 
le intended to continue to do afterwards. Tom 
xrould often teU her, * Madam, yon see what a sort 
>f man I am. If you will take me widi aU taj/r 
iatdts about me, I promise to mend rather ihaii 
rrow worse/ I remember ToA was once hxntidtf 
lislike of some little trifle hta miidress had sm 
H- none. Upon which she asked him, liow he IMdj. 
^k to her after marriage, if he talked at tins rite 
t>efore ? ' No, madam," says Tom, * I nemknl idiii 
now because yon are at your own disposal*^ were 
^ou at mine I should be too eenerous to do it»^ 
In short, Tom succeeded> and hai eVer since been 
setter than his word. The lady has bemi disap- 
pointed on the right side, and nas fotad nothing 
more disagreeable in the husband Aan she disco« 
fcrcd in the lover* • |^^ : 
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Alveo8 aceipite, et certs opus irtfundiie: , 

Fvci recusant, apUms conditio placets 

PUiEDR. 5 Fab. 

Take the hives, and empty your work iuto the i 
llie di'oue« refxuie, the bees accept Uie prop 

I THINK myself obliged to acquaint the 

tliat the lion's head, of which I advertise 

about a fortnight ago, is now erected at '. 

coflee-house in Russel-strcet, Coveut-garden 

it opens its mouth at all hours for tbe^ recej: 

such intelligence as shall be thrown 'into i 

reckoned an excellent piece of workm^nshi 

was designed by a great hand in imitation 

antique ^Egyptian lion, the face of it bein. 

pounded out of that of a Hon and a wizan 

features are strong and well furrowed. H 

kers arc admired by all that have seen then 

planted on the western side of the coffe 

holding its paws, under the chin upon .a box 

contains every thing that he swallows. He 

deed a proper emblem of knowledge and 

being all head and paws. I need not acqui 

readers, that my lion, like a moth, or bool 

feeds upon nothing but paper, and shall oi 

of them to diet him with wholesome and s 

tial food. I must therefore desire that th< 

not gorge him either with nonsense or ob» 

and must likewise insist, that his mouth be 
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filed with scandal, for I. would notdnake.use of him- 
to revile the human species, and satyrize those who^ 
are his betters. I shall not sufier him to worry* 
any man's reputation, nor indeed fall on any p«r-^ 
son whatsoever, such only excepted as disgrace die 
name of this generous animal, and under the tide 
of lions contrive the ruin of their feUow-salqects, 
I must desire 'likewise, that intriguers will not' mdoff 
a pimp of my lion, and by his means cimvey their 
thoughts to one another. Those who are read ini 
the history of the popes, observe that the ham 
have been the best, and the Innocents the woralrtf 
that species, and I hope that I ahaU not be didaght 
to derogate from my hon's character, .by repre* 
senting him as such a peaceable good-natured wdt» 
designing beast. * - 

I intend to publish once every w^dk, •* Hat' ivMUPf 
ings of the lion,' and hope to taake him roiir it^ 
loud as to be heard all over the British nation ■ • -'^ 
If my correspondents wifl do their parts lift 
prompting him, and supplying, him with> suitahle 
provision, I question not but. the lion's head wil 
be reckoned the be^ head in England. 

There is a notion generally received in the worU^ 
that a lion is a dangerous o^ature .toall womeft 
who are not virgins: which may hare gpven occa- 
sion to a foolish report, that my lion's jawn are id 
contrived, as to snap the hands of any of the female 
sex, who are not thus qualified to approach it 
with safety. I shall not spend much tiihe in etr 
posing the falsity of this report, which I believe 
will not weigh any thing with women of sense. 
I shall only say, that there is not one- of the ^jSK in 
all the neighbourhood of Covent-garden, who may 
•not put her hand in his mouth -with the same ae** 
curity a& if she were a vestaL However, diit the 
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ladies may not be deterred from corresponding with 
me by this method, I must acquaint them that the 
coffee-man has a little daughter of about four yean 
old who has been virtuously educated, and will 
knd her hand upon this occasion 10 any lady that 
shall desire it of her. 

In the mean time I must further acquaint my lair 
readers, Uiat I have thoughts of makine a fmtber 
provision for them at my ingenious friena Mr. Mot- 
teux's or at Corticelli\ or some other place fre- 
quented by the wits and beauties of the sex. As 
I have here a lion's head for the men, I ahall there 
erect an unicorn's head for the ladies, and will so 
contrive it, that they may put in tljieir in^Qigence 
at the top of the hprn, whic^ shall convey it into 
a little receptacle at the bottom prepared for thai 
purpose. Out of these two magazines I shall sup- 
ply the town from time tp. time with what may tend 
to their edification, and at the same time oarry on 
an epistolary correspondence between the twc 
heads, not a little; beneficial both to the publi< 
and to njyself. As both these monsters will be verj 
insatiable, and. devour great quantities of paper 
there will be no small u^ redound from them tp thai 
manufacture in particular. 

The fpUowing letter having been left with tb 
keeper of the li<,-n, with a request from the write 
that it may be the first morsel which is put into hi 
mouthy I shall communicate it to tlie public as i 
^ame to my hand, without examining whether it h 
proper nourishment, as I intend to do for tl^ 
|titure. 

f MR, GUABDIAN, 

' Your predeeessor, the Spectatoi 
eoJeayoured, but in vain, to improve the chanc 
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[ the fair sex, by exposing their dress whenever 
launched into extremities. Among the rest the 
reat petticoat came under his consideration^ but 
I contradiction to whatever he has said, they still 
?solutely persist in this fashion. The form of their 
ottom is not, I confess, altogether the same; for 
'hereas before it was of an orbicular make, they 
ow look as if they were pressed, so that they seem 
) deny access to any part but the middle. Many 
re the inconveniences that accrue to her majesty's 
yring subjects from the said petticoats, as hurting 
len's shins, sweeping down the wares of industrious 
emales in the streets, &c. I saw a young lady 
all down the other day ; and believe me, sir, she 
ery much resembled an overturned bell without a 
lapper. Many other disasters I could tell you of, 
hat befal themselves, as well as others, by meslns 
)f this unwieldy garment. I wish, Mr. Guardian, 
^ou would join with me in shewing your dislike of 
ruch a monstrous fashion, and I hope when the 
adies see it is the opinion of two of the wisest men 
n England, they will be convinced of their folly. 

I am. Sir, 
^^our daily reader and admirer, 

Tom Plain.' 
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Ingenium par fnaterU e ■■ JU V. S«t* L l5l« 

A genius equal to the subject. 

When I read rules of criticism I immediatdy in- 
quire afler the vrorks of the author who has writ* 
ten them, and hy that means discover what it is he 
likes in a composition ; for there is no question hut 
every man aims at least at what he thinks heiuti- 
ful in others. If I find hy his own manner of writ- 
in(^ that he is heavy and tasteless, I throw aside 
hiK criticisms with a secret indignation, to see a 
man without genius or politeness dictating to the 
world on subjects which I find are iibove his reach. 

If the critic has published nothing hut rules aiid 
observations in criticism, I then consider wheUm 
tlicrc be a propriety and elegance in his thoughts 
and words, clearness and delicacy in his remaifa, 
wit and good breeding in his raillery ; but if in the 
place of all these, I fmd nothing but dogmatieal 
stupidity, I must beg such a writer's pardon if I 
have no manner of deference for his judgment, and 
j'cfuse to conform myself to his taste. 

* So Maccr and Mundnngns school the times, 
And write in nigged prose the softer rules of rfalBieSi 
Well do they play the careful critic's part, 
Insfnictiiig doubly by their matchless art: 
lollies for good verse they first with pains indite, 
'Lhen shew us what are bad by what they write.' 

Mr. Concrevc to Sir R. Tbnpu. 
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The greatest critics among the ancients are those 
who have the most excelled in all other kinds of 
composition, and have shown the height of good 
writing even in the precepts which they have given 
for it. 

Among the moderns likewise no critic has ever 
pleased, or been looked upon as authentic, who 
did not shew by his practice that he was a master 
of the theory. 1 have now one before me, who, 
after having given many proofs of his performances 
both in poetry and prose, obhged the world with 
several critical works. The author I mean is 
Strada. His prolusion * on the stile of the most 
famous among the ancient Latin poets who are ex- 
tant, and have written in epic verse, is one of the 
most entertaining, as well as the most just pieces 
of criticism that 1 have ever read, I shall make 
the plan of it the subject of this day's paper. 

It is commonly known that Pope Leo the tenth, 
was a great patron of learning, and used to be 
present at the performances, conversations, and 
disputes of all the most polite writers of his time. 
Upon this bottom Strada founds the following 
narrative. When this pope was at his villa, that 
stood upon an eminence on the banks of the Tiber, 
the poets contrived the following pageant ox* ma- 
chine for his entertainment. They made a huge 
floating mountain, that was split at the top in 
imitation of Parnassus. There were several marks 
on it that distinguished it for the habitations of he- 
roic poets. Of all the muses Calliope only made 
her appearance. It was covered up and down with 
groves of laurel. Pegasus appeared hanging off 
the side of a rock, with a fountain running from his 

* Strad» Prol. Acad. lib. ii. ProL Poet. v. 

Dd3 
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bcel. This floating Parnassus fell down the river 

to the sound of trumpets^ and in a kind of epic I ^ 

measure^ for it was rowed forward by six huge I ^ 

wheels, three on each side, that by their coDitflnt I ^ 

motion crarried on the machine, until it arrived be- I ^ 

fore the pope's villa. ' ^' 

The representatives of the ancient poets were | ^^ 

disposed in stations suitable to their resi 

characters. Statins was posted on the liigneit of i ^ 

the two summits, which was fashioned in ue form S 

of a precipice, and hung over the rest of the momi- ^ 

tain in a dreadful manner, so that people regarded 

him with the same terror and curiosity as they look ' 

upon a daring rope-dancer whom they expect to ^ 

fall every moment. 1 * 

Claudian was seated on the other summit, whidi | 1 

was lower, and at the same time more smooth and 

even than the fonner. It was observed likewiie to 

be more barren, and to produce, on some spoU of 

it, plants that are unknown to Italy, and such as 

tilt* gardeners call exotics. 

Lucretius was very busy about the roots of the 
mountains, being wholly intent upon the motioa 
and management of the machine which wu under 
his conduct, and was indeed of his invention. He 
was sometimes so engaged among the wheels, and 
covered with machinery, that not above half Ae 
poet appeared to the spectators, though at other 
times, by the working of the engines, he was raised 
ip, and became as conspicuous as any of the bro- 
therhood. 

Ovid did not settle in any particular place, but 
ranged over all Parnassus with gn^at nimbleness 
and activity. But as he did not much care for the 
toil and pains that were requisite to climb the upper 
])art of the hill, he was generally roving about tlie 
bottom of it. 
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But there was none who was placed in a more 
eminent station, and had a greater prospect under 
him than Lucan. He vaulted upon Pegasus with 
all the heat and intrepidity of youth, and seemed 
desirous of mounting into the clouds upon the hack 
of him. But as the hinder feet of the horse stuck 
to the mountain while the body reared up in the 
air, the poet with great difficulty kept himself from 
sliding off his back, insomuch that the people often 
gave him for gone, and cried out every now and 
then that he was tumbling. 

Virgil, with great modesty in his looks, was- 
seated by Calliope, in the midst of a plantation of 
laurels which grew thick about him, and almost 
covered him with their shade. He would not 
perhaps have been seen in this retirement, but that 
it was impossible to lot>k upon Calliope, without 
seeing Virgil at the same time. 

This poetical masquerade was no sooner arrived 
before the pope's villa, but they received an invi- 
tation to land, which they did accordingly. The 
hall prepared for their reception was filled with an 
audience of the greatest eminence for quality and 
politeness. The poets took their places, and re- 
peated each of them a poem written in the style 
and spirit of those immortal authors whom they 
represented. The subject of these several poems 
with the judgment passed upon each of them, may 
be an agreeable entertainment for another day s 
paper. 
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N" 11(5. FRIDAY, JULY 24, 1713. 



Ridiculum acri 



Fortius ct melius HOR. f Sat. x. 1 

A jest in scorn points out, and bits the thfaig 
More home, thaii the morosest satire's sting. 

There are many little enonnities in the w( 

which our preachers would be very glad to see 

moved ; but at the same time dare not meddle i 

them, for fear of betraying the dignity of the pu 

Sliould they recommend the tucker in a patt 

discourse, their audiences would be apt to Is 

out. I knew a parish, where the top-woman c 

used always to appear with a patch upon some 

of her forehead. Tlie good man of the f 

preached at it with great zeal for almost a tw< 

month : but instead of fetching out the spot wl 

he perpetually aimed at, he only got the nam 

Parson Patch for his pains. Another is to this 

calhrd by the name of Doctor Topknot, for rea 

of tlie same nature. I remember the clergy du 

the time of Cromwell's usurpation, were very n 

taken uj) in reforming the female world, and si 

ing the vanity of those outward ornaments in w 

the sex so much delights. I have hea.^'d a v 

sermon against a white-wash, and have knov 

coloured ribbon made the mark of the unconve 

'J'he clergy of the present age are not transp< 

with tlhse indiscreet fervours, as knowing that 

iiLird i\j.- a rtfornier to avoid ridicule, wiien 1 
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severe upon subjects which are rather apt to pro- < 
duce mirth than seriousness. For this reason I look 
upon myself to be of gnreat use to these good m^ 
While they are employed in extirpating mortal tiniM^ 
and crimes of a higher nature^ I should be tiad to 
rally the world out of indecencies and veiuaf tra^w- 
gressions. While the doctor is curing diateomqi , 
that have the appearance of danger . or death - ill 
them, the merry-andrew has his separate' jpwbC 
for the megrims and tooth-ach. . ..'. 

Thus much I thought fit to premise before I re- 
sume the subject which I have already fatn^Uedly I ., 
mean the naked bosoms of our British kdiies. .1 : 
hope they will not take it ill of me/ if I tt3l bov 
that they will be covered. I shaB' here prciiip. 
them with a letter* on that particular^ as it litt 
yesterday conveyed to me through the lion's moaAL 
It comes from a quaker> and is as foUqwi : ^ 

NESTOR IRONSIDE, ' , • 

' Our friends like thee. We rrioice 
to find thou beginnest to have a gtimoEienng of' (be 
light in thee. We shaU pray for thee, W^t thm 
mayest be more and more enlightened,*' Ttvim 
givest good advice to the w<mien of this woriC.tb 
clothe themselves like unto oor fnenda, and not to 
expose their fleshly temptations,, lor it it against 
the record. The lion is a good lion ; he roareth 
loud, and is heard a great way, even unto the idnk 
of Babylon ! for the scarlet whore ' is governed by 
the voice of thy lion. Look on his order. < : 

'' Rome, July 8, 1713. A placard it publiAed 
here, forbidding women of whatioever quality, to 
go with naked breasts ; and the priests are orJ^pe4 
not to admit the tranagresion of this law to coiiibi* 
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sion, nor to cominunion» neither are they to enter 
the cathedrals^ under severe penalties/ 

' These lines are faithfully copied irom the 
nightly paper^ with this title written over it, " The 
Evening Post> from Saturday, July the eighteenth, 
to Tuesday, July the twenty-first." 

Seeing thy lion is obeyed at this distance, we 
hope the foolish women in thy own country will 
listen to thy admonitions. Otherwise thou art de- 
KJrod to make him still roar till all the beasts of the 
forest shall tremble. I must again repeat unto 
thee, friend Nestor, the whole brotherhood have 
great hopes of thee, and expect to see thee so in- 
spired with the light, as thou mayest speedily 
become a great preacher of the word. I wish it 
heartily. 

Thine, in every thing that is praise-worthy, 

Tom's coffee- house, in Birchin-lane, TrkTi« TV*7«.«.»» 
the 23rd day of the month called July. A OM 1 re^bls. 

It happens very oddly that the pope and I should 
have the same thoughts much about the same time. 
My enemies will be apt to say, that we hold .1 
correspondence together, and act by concert in 
this matter. Let that be as it will, I shall not be 
ashamed to join with his hoHness in those particu- 
lars which are indifferent between us, especially 
when it is for the reformation of the finer half of 
mankind. We are both of us about the same age, 
and consider this fashion in the same view. I hope 
that it will not be able to resist his bull and my 
lion. I am only afraid that our ladies will take 
occasion from hence to show their zeal for the pro- 
testant religion, and pretend to expose their naked 
bosoms only in opposition to popery. t^. 
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NM17. SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1713 



Curapii DiissurU Ovid. Met. viii. 734« 

The good are Heaven's peculiar care. 

Looking 9ver the late edition of monsieur Boi- 
leau's Works, I was very much pleased with the 
article which he has added to his notes on the trans- 
lation of Longinus. He there tells us, that the 
sublime in writing rises either from the nobleness 
of the thought, the magnificence of the words, or 
the harmonious and lively turn of the phrase, and 
that the perfect sublime arises from all these three 
in conjunction together. He produces an instance 
of this perfect sublime in four verses from the 
Athalia of monsieur Racine. When Abner, one of 
the chief officers of the court, represents to Joa(l 
the high-priest, that the queen was incensed against 
him, the high-priest, not in the least terrified at 
the news, returns this answer. 

^ Celui qui met unfrein d lafureur desfiotSf 

Sgait aussi des michans arrSter Us complots, 

Soumis avec respect d sa volontS sainted 

Je crains Dieu, cher Abnety etn'ai point d^ autre eiwMteJ 

' He who ruleth the raging of the sea, knows 
also how to check the designs of the ungodly. I 
submit myself with reverence to his holy will. O 
Abner, I fear my God, and I fear, none but him/ 
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Such a thought gives no less a sublimity to human 
nature, than it does to good writing. This reli- 
gious fear, when it is produced by just apprehen- 
sions of a Divine Power, naturally oyerlooks all 
human greatness that stands in competition with it, 
and extinguishes every other terror that can settle 
itself in the heart of man ; it lessens and contract* 
the figure of the most exalted person ; it disarmit 
the tyrant and executioner ; and represents to our 
minds the most enraged and the most powerful as 
altogether harmless and impotent. 

There is no true fortitude which is not founded 
upon this fear, as there is no other principle of 90 
(settled and fixed a nature. Courage that grows 
from constitution very oflen forsakes a man when 
lie has occasion for it ; and when it is only a kind 
of instinct in the soul, breaks out on all occasions 
without judgment, or discretion. That courage 
which proceeds from the sense of our duty, and 
from the fear of offending Him that made us, acts 
always in a uniform manner, and according to the 
dictates of right reason. 

What can the man fear, who takes care in all 
his actions to please a Being that is omnipotent ? 
A Being who is able to crush all his adversaries ? 
A Being that can divert any misfortune from be- 
falling him, or turn any such misfortune to his ad- 
vantaj^e ? The person who lives with this constant 
and habitual regard to the great superintendant of 
the world, is indeed sure that no real evil can come 
into his lot. Blessings may appear under the shape 
of pains, losses, and disappointments; but let him 
have patience, and he will see them in their proper 
figures. Dangers may threaten him, but he may 
rest satisfied that tbey will either not reach him ; 
or that, if they do, they will be the instruments of 
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good to him. In short, he may look upon dl 
crosses and accidents, sufi^ringa uA aflliclioM« •• 
means irbich are made use of to hriug him to lu|l« 
piness. This is even the worst of thftt man*s eoil« 
dition whose mind is possessed with the haMtUil 
fear of which I am now spealung. But it "WHf 
oflen happens, that those which appear etib in OUT 
own eyes, appear also as such to Him whQ hM, 
human nature under his care ; in whidb CtM ttajj 
are certainly averted from the person who 1mm| by 
this virtue made himself an qlgiect of Divine Fk* 
your. Histories are full of instances of this natUI^ 
where men of virtue have bad extraordliunqr* 
escapes out of such dangers as hate endqild UmIi. 
and which have seemed inevitable. 

There is no example of this kil^ In piglll hit^ 
tory which more pleases n^e, wOk UM wUeh !• 
recorded in the life of Timbleon. Thia OXtnupT-' 
dinary man Was famous for refiurtng ad his laooaMi, 
to Providence. Cornelius N^^^ aGin:(aiilts US tflii 
be had in his house a private chapil in wbidi M 
used to pay his devotions to the gedd«N who !»• 
presented Providence amonpp the heathens. I think 
no man was ever more distinguished by the DeitJ« 
whom he blindly worshipped, than ibk great person 
I am speaking of in several occurrences of . bit 
life; but particularly in tbe following one wUdl 
I shall relate out of Piutarcb. 

Three persons had entered i ^ CO iraejT 
assassinate Timoleon, f < up bi^ 

votions in a certain iem| in o to it* tl 
took their several standi die i 

places for their purpose. As uiey were v 
ah opportunity to put tbeir d in e: r^ s 

stranger having observed < I i 

£tU upon him and dew Op 
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other two, thinking their plot had been discovered 
threw themselves at Tiinoleon's feet, and confesie 
the whole matter. This stranger, upon examina 
tion, was found to have understood nothing of th 
intended assassination; but having sereral ye 
i)cfore had a brother killed by the conspiraloi 
whom he here put to death, and having until n<n 
sought in vain for an opportunity of rerenge, 
chanced to meet the murderer in the temple, vn 
had planted himself there for the aboYe-mentione 
purpose. Plutarch cannot forbear on this occa 
9ion, speaking with a kind of rapture on the schenu 
of Providence ; which, in this particular, had s 
contrived it, that the stranger should, for so ttm 
a space of time, be debarred the means of d 
justice to his brother, until by the same blow tJ 
revenged the death of one innocent man, he pre 
served the life of another. 

For my own part, I cannot wonder that a ma 
of Timoleon's religion, should have his intrepidit 
and firmness of mind; or that he should b 
distinguished by such a deliverance, as I have hei 
related. Hj*. 
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NM13. MONDAY, Jl'LY ::, 171S. 



— Leu^itor ingeni 
Venter-^ PERS. IhfA. vcr, 1(K 

Witty \vaQt DRYDEN, 

I AM very well pleased to find that my lion litt» 
given such universal content to all thai have seen 
him. He has had a greater nuiuher of vi^itauts 
than any of his brotherhood in tlic tuwcr. I thit 
morning examined his maw, where among much 
otlier food I found the following deUcious morseU. 

' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESa 

' Mr. Guardian, 

' I AM a daily peruser of your papcnt. 
I have read over and over your cliscoursc concern- 
ing the tucker ; as likewise your paper of Thursday 
the 16th instant, in which you say it is your inten- 
tion to keep a watchful eye over every part of the 
female sex, and to regulate them irom head to 
foot. Now, sir, being by profession a numtua- 
makor, who am employed by the most fashionable 
ladies about town, I am admitted to thtmi i'rerly 
at all hours ; and seeing them both dre:it and uu- 
clrcst, I think there is no person better qualiiietl 
than myself to serve you (if your honour pleascH) 
in the nature of a lioness, i am in the whole secret 
of their fashir/n ; and if yoii thiiik fit to entertain 
nu: ill this eharac^ter, I will have a constant watch 
'jv. r tlum, and doubt not I >hali send you from 
VOL. XV i I. r e 
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time to time such private intelligence, as yoa will 
find of use to you in your future papers. 

' Sir, this being a new proposal/ I hope yoa 
will not let me lose the benefit of it ; but that yoa 
will first hear me roar before you treat with any 
body else. As a sample of- my intended services, 
1 give you this timely notice of an improvement 
you will shortly see in the exposing of the female 
chest, which in defiance of your gravity is going to 
be uncovered yet more and more ; so that, to teD 
you truly, Mr. Ironside, I am in some fear lest 
my profession should in a little time become whoiDy 
unnecessary. I must here explain to you a smau 
covering, if I may call it so, or rather an ornament 
for the neck, which you have not yet taken notice 
of. This consists of a narrow lace, or a small 
skirt of fine ruffled linen, which runs along the 
upper part of the stays before, and crosses the 
breasts, without rising to the shoulders ; and being 
as it were a part of the tucker, yet kept in use, if 
therefore by a particular name called the modesty- 
piece< Now, sir, what I have to communicate to 
you at present is, that at a late meeting of the 
stripping ladies, in which were present several 
eminent toasts and beauties, it was resolved for tlie 
future to lay the modesty-piece wholly aside. It 
is intended at the same time to lower the stays con- 
siderably before, and nothing but the unsettled 
weather has hindered this design from being already 
put in execution. Some few indeed objected to 
this last improvement, but were over-ruled by the 
rest, who alleged it was their intention, as they 
ingeniously expressed it, to level their breast* 
works entirely, and to trust to no defence but 
their own virtue. I am Sir, 

(if you please) yimr secret servant, 

liF.OKILLA FlCLRAF.' 
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' Dear Sir, 

' As by name, and duty bound> I 
yesterday brought in a prey of paper for my pa- 
tron's dinner ; but by the forwardness of bis paws, 
be seemed ready to put it into his own mouthy 
which does not enough resemble its prototypes^ 
whose throats are open sepulchres. I assure you, 
sir, unless he gapes wider he will sooner be felt 
than heard. Witijiess my hand, 

Jackalu' 

^ TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

Sage Nestor, 

' Lions being esteemed by naturalists 
the most generous of beasts, the noble and majestic 
appearance they make in poetry, wherein they §o 
often represent the hero himself^ made me always 
think that name very ill applied to a profli^at «»et 
of men, at present going about seeking wnom to 
devour : and though I cannot but acquiesce in your 
account of the derivation of that title to them, it 
is with great satisfaction I hear you are about to 
restore them to their former dignity, by producing 
one of that species so public spirited, as to roar 
for reformation of manners. " I will roar,'* says 
the Clown in Shakspeare, " tliat it will do any 
man's heart good to hear me; I will roar, that I 
will make the duke say. Let him roar again, let 
him roar again." Such success, and such applause, 
I do not question but your lion will meet with, 
whilst, like that of Sampson, his strength shall 
bring forth sweetness, and his entrails abound with 
honey. 

' At the time that I congratulate with the re- 
public of beasts upon this honour done to their 

K e 3 
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kin?, I must condole with us poor mortals^ who 
by distance of place are rendered incapable of pay- 
ing* our respects to him, with the same assiduity ai 
those who are ushered into his presence by the dis' 
creet Mr. Button. Upon this account, Mr. Iron- 
side, I am become a suitor to you, to constitute ai 
out-riding lion ; or if you please, a jackaH or two 
to receive and remit our homage in a more parti- 
cular manner than is hitherto provided. As it is 
our tenders of duty every now and then miscarr] 
by the way; at least the natural self-love tha 
makes us unwilling to think any thii^ that come 
from us worthy of contempt, inclines us to bdiev( 
so. Methinks it were likewise necessary to apectfv 
by what means a present from a fair hand i ] 
reach his brindled majesty ; the place of his i 
dence being very unfit for a lady's personal a 
ance. I am 

Your most constant reader, and admirer, 

' Dear Nestor, 

' It is a well known proverb in cer 

tain part of this kingdom, " Love me, 1 t 
dog ;" and I hope you will take it as a mark 
respect for your person that I here bring a Die 
your lion.' *** 

What follows being secret history, it will b 
printed in other papers ; wherein the lion will pub 
lish his private intelligence. ti 
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potttrtM vniet ■— i, tffmU* w* i^' 

SU MtM aOlL 1 Bit. it. UA, 

A band of poet! to 1B7 aU ru call, IWWffHlJ-; 

There is nothing which more shows the want gq 
taste aiid discernment in a writer than the decrying 
of any author in ^row; eqiecially of an aulhur 
who has been the admiration af multitudes, and 
that too in sereral ages of Qw world. This how- 
ever is the general practice of all illiterate and uq- 
distinguishing critici. Because Humer and Virgil _ 
and bophocleg have been commended hy the learn- 
ed of all times, every scribbler who bas no relish 
of their beauties, ^ves himielf an air of raptures 
when he speaks of them. But as he praise lhe»e 
he knows not why, Hh&st are others whom he de- 
preciates with the same vehemence, and upon the 
same account. We mav see after what a difierent 
manner Strada proceeos in his judgment on the 
Latin poets; for I intend to publish, in this paper 
a continuation of that prolusion which wa^ the 
subject of the last Thursday.* I shall therefore 
give my reader a short accoont in prose of every 
poem which was produced in die learned assembly 
there described ; and if he is thwoughly conversant 
in the works of those ancient authors, he will see 
with bow much judgment everj^ subject is adapted 
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to the poet who makes use of it> and >. «^'.¥ov 
much delicacy every particular poet's way ' lit- 
ing is characterised in the censure that ia ptflwd 
upon it. Lucan's representative was the fint who 
recited before that august assembly. As Locan 
was a Spaniard^ his poem does honour to diat 
nation^ which at the same time makes the romantic 
bravery in the hero of it more probable. 

Alplionso was the governor of a town inveited 
by the Moors. During the blockade they made 
his only son their prisoner, whom they brought 
before their walls, and exposed to his father's si^i^ 
threatening to put him to death, if he did not im- 
mediately give up the town. The father tells them 
if he had an hundred sons he would rather lee 
them all perish, than do an ill action, or betray 
his country. ' But,' says he, ' if you take a plea- 
sure in destroying the innocent, you may do it if 
you please: behold a sword for your purpose.' 
Upon which he threw his sword from the wauj re- 
turned to his palace, and was able, at such a junc- 
ture, to sit down to the repast, which was prepared 
for him. He was soon raised by the shouts of the 
enemy; and the cries of the besieged. Upon, re- 
turning^ again to the walls, he saw his son Ijring in 
the pangs of death; but far from betraying any 
weakness at such a spectacle, he upbraticb hu 
friends for their sorrow, and returns to finish his 
repast. 

Upon the recital of this story, which is exqui- 
sitely drawn up in Lucan's spirit and language, the 
whole assembly declared their opinion of Lucan in 
a confused murmur. Tlie poem was praised or 
censured according to the prejudices which every 
one had conceived in favour or disadvantage of th^ 
author. These were so very great, that some had 
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placed him in their opinions, above the hl|^hie|p(;» ' 
and others beneath the lowest of the Latin pfiijij|». 
Most of them however aneed, that Lucas's geii^. 
was wonderfully great, but at the same time. too 
haughty and headstrong to be governed by art» 
and that his style was like his genius, learned, \kM, 
and lively, but withal too tragical and blusteriqg* 
In a word; that he chose rather a great than ajuat . 
reputation ; to which they added,, that he wat the 
first of the Latin poets who deviated fn»n the puritgr 
of the Roman language; 

The representative of Luci:etius tdd the •8iem-» 
bly, that they should soon be semnUe of the dif* 
ference between a poet, who was a native of Bonie^ 
and a stranger who had been adopted into it: tfker 
which he entered upon his sulgect^ which I findesy 
hibited to my hand in a speculation of one 'of. my 
predecessors. * - • ■ [ 

Strada, in the person of Lucretiiu, gives ^n ac* 
count of a chimerical correspondence between tw«) 
friends by the help of a certain, loadiptone, whicb 
had such a virtue in it, that if it toucbed.twp aeve^ 
ral needles, when one of the needlef so .torched 
began to move, the other, 't^hough at.n^er Mi 
great a distance, moved at ihe wne time, and in 
the same manner. He tells us, that, two firiendflj^ 
being each of them possessed of one of these needtet. 
made a kind of dial-plate, inscribing it witb' thq 
four and twenty letteis, in the same manner as the 
dours of the day are marked upon tfie ordinvy dial-^ 
plate. Then they fixed one of the needles on, eacll 
of these plates in such a.manner that it coul4 move 
round without impediment, so as to toubh any oi^ 
Lhe four and twenty letters. Upon 'their separat- 

*.See Spect. No. Ml, b^ AddtaoBf wlio copies' tfiis wMa 
Piii.i^raph verbatim from mmselC' 
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ing from one another into distant coantries, ibfej 
apeed to withdraw themselves punctuaOy into tbfir 
Closets at a certain hour of the day, and to con* 
verse with one another hy means of tlus tbehr m- 
vcntion. Accordingly, when they were some, hon- 
dred miles asunder, each of them shut hinudf up 
in his closet at the time appointed, and immediatOT 
cast his eyes upon his dial-plate. If he had a ndnd 
to write any thing to his friend, he directed hit 
needle to every letter that formed the words which 
he had occasion for, making a little pauae at the 
end of every word or sentence to avoid confusion. 
The friend, in the mean while, saw his own sym- 
pathetic needle moving of itself to every letter, 
which that of his correspondent pointed at. By 
this means they talked together across a whole con* 
tinent, and conveyed their thoughts to one anodier 
in an instant over cities or mountains, seas or 
desarts. 

The whole audience were pleased with the arti- 
fice of the poet who represented Lucretius, observ- 
ing very well how he had laid asleep their attention 
to the simplicity of his style in some of his venes, 
and to the want of harmony in others, by fixing 
their minds to the novelty of his subject, and to 
the experiment which he related. Without sodi 
an artifice they were of opinion that nothing would 
have sounded more harsh than Lucretius's diction 
and numbers. But it was plain that the more lesm- 
ed part of the assembly were quite of another mind. 
These allowed that it was peculiar to Lucretius, abofc 
all other poets, to be always doing or teaching 
something, that no other style was so proper to 
teach in, or gave a greater pleasure to mose who 
had a true relish for the Roman tongue. They 
added further, that if Lucretius had not been em- 
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embarrasaed wiih the difficulty of hb matter, and a 
little kd away by an affectation of antiquity, there 
could not hare been any thing more perfect than 
his poem. 

Ciaudian succeeded Lucretius, havinff diofien foir 
his subject the famous contest between flie nightin- 
fpie and the lutanist, which every cme is acquaint- 
ed with, especially since Mr. Philips has so finely 
improved that hint in one of his pastCMrals. 

He had no sooner finished but the assembly rang 
with acclamations made in his praise. His first 
beauty, which every one owned, was die |peat 
clearness and perspicuity which appmeA l||'.jfte 
I^n of his poem. Others were wcmdeiiUfy cl^viii- 
ed with the smoothness of his verK andiljirMitif- 
ing oi his numbers, in which there were ttoifie.tif 
th«se elisions and cuttii^ off to fireqnent in Hm 
works of other poets. Tline were several howeier 
of a more refined judgment, who ridicnled that in*- 
fiision of foreign phrases iKth which he had oofw 
rupted the Latin toneue, and spoke widi conteiDipfe' 
of the equabitity of his numbcan, that,clojM iw 
satiated the ear for want of variety : tp which Dm 
likewise added, a fir^uent apd unieaaonahle afr 
fectation of appearing sonorous and ^blime. 

The sequel of this proluii<ni ^hail be the wovk of 
another day.* • |^ 

* Sm Stiada, liV. li, Pial C 
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N" 180. WEDNESDAY, JULY 89, 1715. 



— Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study hooshold good^ 
And good works in her hniband to promote. . 

MWtOV. 



A BIT FOR THE LION. 



' SIR, 



' As soon as you have set up your tinicOTn,*'lSieie 
is no question but the ladies Will make him Bmh 
very funously at the men ; for which reMon I tnink 
it is good to be before-hand with them, and nuike 
the lion roar aloud at female irregularities. Among 
these^ I wonder how their gaming has so kmg 
escaped your notice. You who converse with the 
sober family of the Lizards, are perhaps a stranger 
to these viragos ; but what would you say, shooU 
you see the Sparkler shaking her elbow for a whok 
night together, and thumping the table with a dice- 
box ? Or how would you like to hear the good 
widow -lady herself returning to her house at mid- 
night, and alarming the whole street with a most 
enormous rap, after having sat up until that time 
at crimp, or ombre ? Sir, I am the husband of one 
of these female gamesters, and a great loser by it 
both in my rest, and my pocket. As my wife lf€«h 
your papers, one upon this subject migat be of QK 
both to her, and 

Your humble Servant/ 

• No. 114. 
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I should IB deseire the name of Guardian, 
ot caution all my fair wards againgl; a pcscUoe 
hich when it runs to excess, is the most shamefid^ 
at one, that the female wodd can fidl into. Tilt 
I consequences of it are more than can be oon* 
lined in this paper. Howcrcr, that I may pio« 
ied in method, I shall consider diem ; firal, at . 
ley relate to the mind; secondly, as diey idiAt 
> the body. 

Could we look into the mind of a female gune- 
er, we shoidd see it full of nothiiu^ hut tnimpa 
ad mattadores. Her slumbers are haonted with. 
ings, queens and knaves. The day lies lieKVy 
pon her until the play-season retnrBi!» iriien ibr 
alf a'*dozen hours togetho* all her facidtici are. 
(nployed in shuffling, cutting, dealings andaovtr 
ig out a pack of cards, and no ideas to be dia* 
overed in a soul which calls itself rational* except* 
ig little square fibres of painted and spotted 
aper. Was the understanding, that diTine j^art in ^ 
ur composition, given for such an use ? Is it thua 
lat we improve the greatest talent human nature ie 
ndowed with ? What would a superior being think 
^ere he shown this inteDectual tacahy in a femela . 
amester, and at the same time told, that it waa. , 
ty this she was distinguished from brutei» and lUied 
o angels ? 

When our women thus fill their imaginatioM 
vith pips and counters, I cannot wonder *at the . 
(tbry I have lately heard of a new-born child thai 
,vas marked with the five of chibs. 

Tiieir passions suffer no less by this p i Ju 
Jicir understandings an^ imaginationa. ^ 
and fear, joy and anger, sorrow and |^ 

t)renk out alf at once in a fair m lo 

uoi>Ic 2u occasion as that of in i l 
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Who can consider without a secret indignation that 
all those afiections of the mind which should be 
consecrated to their children, husbands and parents, 
are thus vilely prostituted and thrown away upon a 
hand at loo! For my own part, I cannot but be 
grieved when I. see a fine woman fretting and bleed- 
ing inwardly from such trivial motives ; when I 
behold the face of an angel agitated and discom- 
posed by the heart of a fury. 

Our minds are of such a make, that they naturally 
give themselves up to every diversion \Vhich they; 
are much accustomed to ; and we always find that 
play, when followed with assiduity, engrosses the 
whole woman. She quickly grows uneasy in her 
own family, takes but little pleasure in all the 
domestic innocent endearments of life, and grows 
more fond of Pam, than of her husband. My 
friend Theophrastus, the best of husbands and of 
fathers, has often complained tome, with tears in. 
his eyes, of the late hours he is forced to keep if he 
would enjoy his wife's conversation. ' When she 
returns to me with joy ill her face, it does not arise,* 
says he, * from the sight of her husband, but from . 
the good luck she has had at cards. On the con- 
trary,* says he, * if she has been a loser, I am 
doubly a sufferer, by it. She comes home out of 
humour, is angry with every body, displeased witli 
all I can do or say, and in reality for no other rea- 
son, but because she has been throwing away my 
estate/ What charming bedfellows and companions 
for life are men likely to meet with that choose 
their wives out of such women of vogue and 
fashion! What a. race of worthies, what patriots, 
what heroes, must we expect from mothers of this ^ 
make ? 
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I come in the next place to consider the ill con- 
sequences which gaming has on the bodies of our 
female adventurers. It is so ordered that almost 
every thing which corrupts the . soul decays the 
body. The beauties of the face and mind are 
generally destroyed by the same means. This con- 
sideration should have a particular weight with the 
female world, who were oesigned to please the eye 
and attract the regards of the other half of the 
species. Novy there is nothing that wears out a 
finje face like the vigils of the card-table, and those 
cutting passions which naturally attend them. Hol- 
low eyes, hagard looks, and pale complexions, are 
the natural indications of a female gamester. Her 
morning sleeps are not able to repair her midnight 
watchings. I have known a woman carried off half- 
dead from bassette ; and have many a time grieved 
to see a person of quality gliding by me in her chair 
at two o^clock in the morning, and looking like a 
spectre amidst a glare of flambeaux. In short, I 
never knew a thorough-paced female gamester hold 
her beauty two winters together. 

But there is still another case in which the body 
is more endangered than in the former. All play- 
debts must be paid in specie, or by an equivalent. 
Tbe man that plays beyond his income pawns his 
estate ; the woman must find out something else to 
, mortgage, when her pin-money is gone. Tlie 
husband has his lauds to dispose of, the wife her 
person. Now when the female body is once dip- 
ped, if the creditor be very importunate, I leave 
my reader to consider the consequences. ^. 
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N' 121. THURSDAY, JULY 30, 171S. 



Hine exaudiri gemituty irttqui leomtm. 

VIRO.iEii. liLll. 

Hence to our ear the roar of Hods cam«> 

ROARINGS OF THE UON. 
* OLD NESTOR, 

* Ever since the first notice you gave of the 
€^rection of that useful monument of yours in But- 
ton's coffee-house, I have had a restless ambition 
to imitate the renowned London Prentice, and 
boldly venture my hand down the throat of your 
lion. The subject of this letter is the relation of a 
club whereof I am member, and which has made a 
considerable noise of late, I mean the Silent dub. 
The year of our institution is 1694, the number of 
mcinbers twelve, and the place of our meeting » 
Duuib's-alley, in Holborn. We look upon our- 
selves as the relics of the old Pythagoreans, and 
have this maxim in common with them, which is 
the foundation of our design, that " Talking spoili 
company." The president of our society u one 
who was born deaf and dumb, and owes lliat Ues* 
sing to nature, which in the rest of us is owing to 
industry alone. I find upon inquiry, that tbc 
greater part of us are married men, and such whose 
wives are remarkably loud at home. Hither we 
fly for refuge, and enjoy at once the two greatat 
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and most valuable blessings, company and retire- 
ment. When that eminent relation of yours, the 
Spectator, published his weekly papers, and gave 
us that remarkable account of his silence (for you 
must know, though we do not read, yet we in- 
spect all such useful essays) we seemed unanimoui 
to invite him to partake our secrecy, but it was un- 
luckily objected, that he had just then pubhshed a 
discourse of his at his own club, and bad not arrived 
to that happy inactivity of the tongue, which we ex- 
pected from a man of his understanding. You wil 
\vonder, perhaps, how we managed this debate ; 
but it will be easily accounted for, when I tell you 
that our fingers are as nimble, and as infallible in- 
terpreters of our thoughts, as other men's tongues 
are ; yet even this mechanic eloquence is only al- 
lowed upon the weightiest occasions. We admii^e 
the wise institutions of the Turks, and other Eastern 
nations, where all commands are performed by of- 
ficious mutes ; and we wonder that the polite 
courts of Christendom should come so far short of 
the majesty of barbarians. Ben Johnson has gained 
an eternal reputation among us by his play called 
The Silent Woman. Every member here is another 
Morose* while the club is silting, but at home 
may talk as much and as fast as his family occa- 
sions require, without breach of statute. The ad- 
vantages we find from this quaker-like assembly 
are many. We consider, that the understanding 
of a man is liable to mistakes, and bis will fond of 
contradictions ; that disputes, which are of no 
weight in themselves, are oflen very considerable 
in their effects. The disuse of the tongue is the 
on]y effectual remedy against these. All party 

* The name of. a character in the Silent Womuu 

jf 2 
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concerns, all private scandal, all insults over an- 
other man's weaker reasons, mu»t there be loi^ 
where no disputes arise. Another advantage which 
follows from the first (and which is very rarely lo 
be met with) is, that we are all upon the same 
level in conversation. A wa^; of my acquaintance 
used to add a third, viz. tliat if ever we do debate, 
wc are sure to have all our arguments at our fingers 
ends. Of all Lon^i^inus's remarks, we are most en- 
amoured with that excellent passage, where he 
mentions Ajax's silence as one of the noblest in- 
stances of tlie sublime ; and, if you will allow me 
to be free with a namesake of yours, I should think 
that the everlasting story-teller Nestor,* had he 
been likened to the ass instead of our hero, he had 
suffered less by the comparison. 

' I have already described the practice and sen- 
timents of this society, and shall but barely men- 
tion the report of the neighbourhood, that we are 
not only as mute as fishes, but that we drink like 
fishes too; that we are like the Welshman's owl, 
though we do not sing, we pay it off with thinking. 
Others take us for an assembly of disafiected per- 
sons ; nay, their zeal to the government has car- 
ried them so far as to send, last week, a party of 
constables to surprize us. You may easily imagine 
how exactly we represented the Roman senators of 
old, sitting with majestic silence, and undaunted 
at the approach of an army of Gauls. If you ap- 
prove of our undertaking, you need not declare it 
to the world ; your silence shall be inteipreted w 
consent given to the honourable body of Mutes, 
and in particular to 

Your humble servant, Ned Mux. 

* Meaning the character exhibited under tba aant tf 
Nestor in Homer's Poems. 
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' P. S. We have had but one word spoken since 
fhc foundation, for which the member was expelled 
by the old Roman custom of bending back the 
thumb. He had just received the news of the bat- 
tle of Hochstet, and being too impatient to com* 
inunicate his joy, was unfortunately betrayed into 
a lapsus lin^uct. We acted on the principles of the 
Roman Manlius, and though we approved of the 
cause of his error as just, we condemned the effect 
ais a manifest violation of his duty/ 

1 never could have thouojht a dumb man would 
have roared so well out of my lion's mouth. My 
next pretty correspondent, like Shakspeare's lion 
in Pyramus and Thisbe, roars and it were any 
nightingale. 

' MR. IRONSIDE, Jttiy 2S, 1713. 

I WAS afraid at first you were only 
in jest, and had a mind to expose our nakedness 
for the diversion of the town ; but since I see that 
3'ou are in good earnest, and have infallibility of 
y(»ur side, I cannot forbear returning my thanks to 
\ou for the care you take of us, having a friend who 
has promised me to give my letters to the lion, 
until we can communicate our thoughts to you 
til rough our own proper vehicle. Now you must 
know, dear sir, that if you do not take care to 
^ilj>press this exorbitant growth of the female chest, 
all that is left of my waist must inevitably perish. 
It is at this time reduced to the depth of four inches, 
by ^\ hat I have already made over to my neck. 
But if the stripping design mentioned by Mrs. Fig- 
leaf yesterday should take effect, sir, I dread to 
think what it will come to. In short, there is no 
help for it, my girdle and all must go. This is the 
naked Uuth of the matter. Have pity on me then, 

r f 3 
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my dear Guardian, and presenre me from beiAg lo 
inhumanly exposed. I do assure you that I fiSlow 
your precepts as much as a youn? woman can, nrho 
will live in the world without bemg laughed At I 
have no hooped petticoat, and when I am a matron 
will wear hroad tuckers whether you succeed or na 
If the flying project takes, I intend to be the last in 
wings, being resolved in every thing to behave my- 
self as l>ecomes 
tj». Your most obedient Ward.* 
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Nee magis expressi vultus ptr ahenea iigna, 

HOR. i. IBp. U. f 48, 

IMITATED. 

Not with such majesty, sqch bold relief, 

The forms augnst, of king, or conquering chiefy 

E'er swell'd on marble, FOPE* 

Th AT I may get out of debt with the public as fast 
as I can, I shall here give them the remaining part 
of Strada's criticism on the Latin heroic poets 
My readers may see the whole work in the three 
papers numbered 115, 119, 122. Those who are 
acquainted with the authors themselves cannot but 
be pleased to see them so justly represented ; and 
as for those who have never perused the original ' 
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they may form a judgment of them from such accu- 
rate and entertaining copies. The whole piece will 
show at least how a man of genius (and none else 
should call himself a critic) can make the driest art 
a pleasing amusement. 

The Sequel of Strada's Prolusion, lib, ii, proL 6. 

The poet who personated Ovid, gives an account 
of the chryso-magnet, or of the load-stone which 
attracts gold, after the same manner as the com- 
mon load-stone attracts iron, llie author, that Be 
might express Ovid's way of thinking, derives this 
virtue to the chryso-magnet from a poetical meta- 
morphosis. 

' As I was sitting by a well,* says he, ' when I 
was a boy, my ring dropped into it, when im- 
mediately my father fastening a certain stone to 
the end of a line, let it down into the well. It no 
sooner touched the surface of the water, but the 
ring leaped up from the bottom, and clung to it in 
such a manner, that he drew it out like a fish. My 
i'atlicr seeing me wonder at the experiment, gave 
iiie the (ollowing account of it. When Deucalion 
and Pyrrha went about the world to repair mankind 
by throwing stones over their heads; the men who 
rose from them differed in their inclinations ac- 
cording to the places on which the stones fell. 
Those which fell in the fields became plowmen and 
shepherds. Those which fell into the water pro- 
duced sailors and fishermen. Those that fell among 
the woods and forests gave birth to huntsmen 
Among the rest there were several that fell upon 
mountains that had mines of gold and silver in 
them. This last race of men immediately betook 
themselves to the search of these precious metals ; 
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but nature being displeased to see herself ransack- 
ed> withdrew these her treasures towards tbe center 
of the earth. Tlie avarice of man hbifer^ per- 
sisted in its former pursuits, and ransacked her in- 
most bowels .in quest of the riches which thev con- 
tained. Nature seeing herself thus plundered by a 
swarm of miners, was so highly incensed^ that the 
shook the whole place with an earthquake^ and 
buried the men under their own works. The 
Stygian flames which lay in the neighbour)iood of 
these deep mines, broke out at the same time with 
great fury, burning up the whole mass of humaD 
hmbs and earth, until they were hardened and 
baked into stone. The human bodies that were 
delving in iron mines were converted into thoie 
common loadstones which attract that metal 
Those which were in search of gold became chryao- 
magnets, and still keep their former avarice in ueir 
present state of petrifaction.* 

Ovid had no sooner given over speaking, but the 
assembly pronounced their opinions of him. Seve- 
ral were so taken with his easy way of writing, and 
had so formed their tastes upon it, that they had 
no relish for any composition which was not firamed 
in the Ovidian manner. A great many however 
were of a contrary opinion ; until at length it was 
determinated by a plurality of voices, mat Ovid 
highly deserved the name of a witty man, but that 
his language was vulgar and trivial, and pf the 
nature of those things which cost no labour in the 
invention, but are ready found out to a man's 
hand. In the last place they all agreed, that the 
greatest objection which lay against Ovid, both as 
to his life and writings, was his having too much 
wit, and that he would have succeeded better in 
both, had he rather checked than indulged it 
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Stat i us stood up next with a swelling and haughty 
air, and made the following story the subject of his 
poem. 

A German and a Portuguese, when Vienna wa» 
besieged, having had frequent contests of rivalry, 
were preparing for a single duel, when on a sudden 
the walls were attacked by the enemy. Upon this 
both the German and Portuguese consented to sacri- 
fice their private resentments to the public, and to 
see who could signalize himself most upon the com- 
mon foe. Each of them aid wonders in repelling 
the enemy from different parts of the wall. The 
German was at length engaged amidst a whole army 
of Turks until his left arm that held the shield was 
unfortunately lopped off, and he himself so stunned 
with a blow he had received, that he fell down as 
dead. The Portuguese seeing the condition of his 
rival, very generously flew to his succour, dis- 
persed the multitude that were gathered about him, 
and fought over him as he lay upon the ground. 
In the mean while the German recovered from his 
trance, and rose up to the assistance of the Por- 
tuguese, who a little after had bis right arm, which 
held his sword, cut off by the blow of a sabre. He 
would have lost his life at the same time by a spear 
which was aimed at his back, had not the German 
slain the person who was aiming at him. These 
two competitors for fame having received such 
mutual obligations, now fought in conjunction, and. 
as the one was only able to manage the sword, and 
the other a shield, made up but one warrior be- 
twixt them. The Portuguese covered the German, 
while tl;ie German dealt destruction among the ene- 
my. -At length finding themselves faint with loss of 
blood, and resolving to perish nobly, they jidvanced 
to the most shs^ttered part of the wall, and threw 
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themselves doxm, with a huge fragment of it, tipoa 
the heads of the besiegers. 

When Statius ceased, the old factioils imine- 
diately broke out concerning his manner of If lit- 
iug. Some gave him very loud acclamations^tkiidi 
as he had received in his life-time, declaring him 
the only man who had written in a style; wli^cjp m 
truly heroicaU and that he was above ad othen in 
his fame as well as in his diction. Others censured 
him as one who went beyond all bounds in hit 
images and expressions, . laughing at the cruelty of 
his conceptions, the rumbling of bis numberSi^' and 
the dreadful pomp and bombast of his expreffiioDi. 
There were however a few select judges who mode- 
rated between both these extremes, and pronounced 
upon Statius, that there appeared in his style much 
poetical heat and fire, but withal so much smoke 
as sullied the brightness of it. That therfe was a 
majesty in his verse, but that it was the miyeflty 
rather of a tyrant than of a king. That he wu 
often towering among the clouds, but often met 
with the fate of Icarus. In a word, that Statim 
was among the poets, what Alexander the Great is 
among heroes, a man of great virtues and of great 
faults. 

Virgil was the last of the ancient poets who pro- 
duced himself upon this occasion. His subject was 
the story of Theutilla,* which being so near that 
of Judith in all its circumstances, and at the same 
time translated by a very ingenious gentlemen in 
one of Mr. Dryden's Miscellanies, I shsiD here 
give no further account of it. When he had done, 
the whole assembly declared the works of this great 

* The rape of Theiitilla, imitated from the Latin of Famian 
8trada« By Mr. Thomas Yaldexu 
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i subject rather for their admiration than fcnr 
applause^ and that if any thing was wanting 
rgil's poetry^ it was to be ascribed to a de- 
:y in the art itself^ and not in the genius of * 
preat man. There were however some envi* 
lurmurs and detractions heard among the 
I, as if there were very frequently verses in 
^hich flagged or wanted spirit^ and were rather • 
looked upon as faultle« than beautifoL Bat\*r ^ 
injudicious censures were heasd with a gene* ^ 
lignation. ♦ 

leed not observe to my learned reader^ that 
^regoing story of the German and Portuguese t 
ost the same in every particular with tluit of 
wo rival soldiers in Cesar's Commentaries. 
prolusion ends with the performance of, an 
1 poet full of those little witticisms and con- 
which have infected the greatest part of mo* 
poetry. Jj^ l:^. 
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